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To be fashionable a cigarette need not 


be expensive. In fact, at most exclusive 
clubs and smart hotels the preference is 
for a relatively inexpensive cigarette— 
Fatima. 

Of course, it is only logical that Fatima 
should appeal to the discriminating 


PAINTED FOR LIGGET1 & MYERS TOBACLU 


smoker, for, not only does Fatima’s “just 
enough-Turkish” blend lack the oily 
heaviness of the expensive straight 
Turkish cigarette, but it retains, at the 
same time, a smoothness and _ richness 
not to be found "%, blends less fortu- 


nately balanced. + @ 
Kigpertiniiyses olacce 


KATIMA 


A Sensible Cigarette 
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ITFFANY & Co. 

PEARLS JEWELRY SILVERWARE 
EFFICIENT SERVICE BY MAIL 
FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ {STREET 
NEW YORK 
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YW/ITH all the deftness of the tru 
‘¥¥ have imbued in the new custom-built models an exquisite 
Smartness of design and color —of refinements and comforts. 
Like the butterfly emerging from its chrysalis, their delightful de- 

' _ Parture from the common design is refreshing. 

Mounted on the Kissel custom-built chassis, equipped with the 
Kissel custom-built motor. Six models—three open and three 

-closed. Brochure—‘‘The Aristocrats of Motordom” on request. 


Kissel Motor Car Co., Hartford, Wis., U.S. A. 
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Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 
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OME of these blouses over- 

step the skirt and hold 
their province by right of 
charm; some stay discreetly 
within the waistband and 
reveal their loveliness by 
originality of fashion or 
beauty of color. 


{¢€ 
71— An overblouse of Georgette ig 
crepe entirely accordeon pleated. 
Then just a twist of ribbon about 
the waist, and a curled ostrich 
tip! Coral, blue dawn, bisque, 


Adriatic blue, * 4 5 Tax 
. -95 


H 

| 
navy or black | 
73—Simple and smart is this Geor- \ 
gette overblouse, charmingly em- 
broidered in back and front in self 
color, with a black outlining, thread. 
Bisque, Mikado, flesh or white with 


l&embroidery, 
Miia  6uLDOO 


~p eee betes Cae « 








“Franklin Simon s Co— 
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New Versions of the Blouse for Sprin?time 
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75 — Overblouse 
of satin meteor 
embroidered ina 
silk thread scroll 
of willow tan 
which merges 
with the old blue, 
rose or black sat- 


in. Alsoall black. 
29.50 i 


71—The loveliest shades of Georp- 
ette are combined in this blouse. 
The darker shade forms ihe em- 
broidered panels, cuffs and collar, 
veiling the lighter shade softly. Jade 
a a Bray with rose, bisque 
with brown, or beige Tax 
with navy. 2A. _ 95 


79—A Georgette blouse with 
Peter Pan collar and trimmin3 of 
little double headed ruchings. Coral, 
jade, French blue, navy, 19 75 


white or black. 
Tax .48 
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A London Tailor 
with a shop in the West End 





made for us the topcoat of which a free 
sketch has been made, reproduced on 
this page. It is patterned after the 
topcoat worn by H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales, on his recent visit to the United 
States. 


The same excellent tailor has made 
for us another topcoat, loose, boxey, 
full in the back, not quite so long as the 
topcoat pictured. 


And some lounge suits. 
And three styles of golf suits. 


All—topcoats, lounge suits, golf 
suits,—in Scotch homespun, as endear- 
ing as the heather that grows in the 
Trossachs, as durable, relatively, as the 
Grampian hills. 


Another London Tailor 


made for us a rough black cheviot topcoat for 
evening wear. 





These 











and other topcoats and golf suits in a variety 
of styles, all of British woolens, tailored in London, are here, ready for your inspection. 





Spring topcoats and suits, made here, of fabrics chosen by us, in accordance with our 
specifications, are also ready. 


THE MEN’S STORE, BURLINGTON ARCADE FLOOR, NEW BLDG. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Specializing in Men’s Clothing and Furnishings for town or country wear 


BROADWAY at NINTH, NEW YORK 
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MAGNETIC 


THE CAR OF AY 
THOUSAND SPEEDJ 











At the wheel of an Owen Magnetic driving 
becomes true sport, unmarred by the tyranny 
of mechanics. The vast power is obedient to 
a finger’s touch—a small lever mounted on the 
steering wheel controls the thousand speeds, 
which the continuous flow of power puts at 
your instant command. 


CONTROLLED WITH ONE FINGER 


This effortless driving also contributes to 
the comfort of your passengers. The ease and 
smoothness of operation make long tours a 
pleasure into which weariness rarely intrudes. 

Thus the Owen Magnetic is the favorite 
pleasure car, the car which the owner prefers 
to drive. 


Presented in six striking models. 


OWEN MAGNETIC MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, BROADWAY AT 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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BH. Altman & Cn. 


Men’s Spring Clothing 


(Altman Standard) 





Suits and Top Coats 


in smart, shapely models, expertly 
designed, well-tailored and fea- 
turing the mewest materials, are 
ready for selection 








And 
Golf and Outing Suits 


the majority made from fabrics 
imported by B. Altman & Co. 


THE MEN’S CLOTHING DEPARTMENT 


is located on the Sixth Floor 








Fifth Avenue Madison Abenue 
Thirty-fourth and Thirty-fitth Streets 
New Pork 
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Luxury and Comfort in travel, as well as Speed, are offered in the Model *K. T."’ Cabin 


Cruiser, as shown in the above illustration, a plane for either pleasure or commercial / 


purposes which we are now featuring for custom trade. (| The “O. W.” Aerial Coupe 
is another model which especially appeals to those who care more for comfort than 
extreme speed. (J Those interested should see both these new models of pleasure and 
commercial aircraft which will be on exhibit at the New York and San Francisco Aero 
Shows, and let our representatives explain their features of Safety, as well as Speed and 


Comfort. ( Our handsome new brochure will be sent on request to those interested. 


DAYTON-WRIGHT DIVISION OF THE GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
DAYTON, OHIO: “THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE AIRPLANE” 
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LOCOMOBILE 


1899 — 1920 


As the Locomobile enters its twenty-first season of activity, it seems appropriate and 
desirable to make an expression of appreciation to the many admirers and supporters of 


our unusual policies. 


THE Locomobile as is well known, is conceded the foremost position among motor 
cars. Abroad as well as at home, the reputation of the car is of the highest; and if a specific 
illustration were needed, the selection of the Locomobile as the car for General Pershing to 


use officially in France, is sufficient to express the esteem in which the car is held. 


EVERY one knows also that the great prestige of the Locomobile was built up by 
years of constant adherence to the most elevated standards of design and workmanship. 
And every one further understands that extraordinary extremes of care and painstaking 


have been gone to in the Locomobile Works, so as to make each car superior in detail. 


SUCH traditions and such ideals greatly encourage and stimulate the always difficult 
task of maintaining and increasing high quality; and they point the way clearly to a con- 


tinuance of the policies that made such a success possible. 


IN a word the Locomobile will continue to be a car of the greatest strength, luxury, 
and refinement, and the name “Locomobile” will always be an expression of the utmost 


high quality. 


THE present model will be continued. There will be no radical changes. The Loco- 
mobile policy is thus re-affirmed; and the car will go on to greater and greater triumphs 


in its own peculiar and special field. 






































Exclusive 


ay i) Fashions 


efor Women. 


15 East 52”? Street, 


NEW YoOoRW. 
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The Tea Feeling 


By JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS 


I came so gladly, full of welcome, and welcome met me. Then 
it all died. 

What lovely people—those delightful people that I don’t know. 

I can never know them. We are presented, but I am dumb with the 
crowd. I am too hot. 

I say something humorous about the guest of honor, and his wife is at 
my elbow, smiling over her roses. She did not hear me, but my heart 
sickens in my side. 

I meet the guest of honor. He is kind and patient, ready to do his 
level best by me, but I can only look at him bleakly and pass on. I 
would give much to say three wise and sober words to him, but I am 
neither wise nor sober. 


i] AM swamped in the tea feeling. My furs are too hot. 


My furs are so hot. 
I tell a lie. If it were not for the tea feeling, I need not have told it. 
It is only a lie of the nerves. But it comes of itself and my guilty 


- | eyes betray it. I am aghast at the silly, pointless lie. 


I greet an old friend coldly because I am so unhappy and so hot in 


>| my furs. He is not hurt, but his interest in me falters and he passes 


on to those who can smile and say pleasant things. 
Someone says kindly, ‘We have not met in a long time.” And I to 


= | be sprightly say, “Whose fault is that?” But the words come out a 


reproach and so he slips away, chilled and bored. I am bored, too. 
I wish I had not been sprightly. I had no reproach in my thoughts. 
But I am hot. 

My tea cup coasts on my saucer and I think, “What if I spilled it 
on a lady’s velvet frock?” I am as miserable as though I had so 


| spilled it. 





I see greetings dawning on a face I do not know and I flee in panic. 

I try to talk to my neighbor, but her eyes pass over my shoulder into 
the crowd, seeking, seeking. 

I could go home now, but I am swamped in the tea feeling. I say 
to myself, “O God!” and, ‘My furs are too hot!” But I stay on and 
on and on. 

Why is it? 


Potted Poems 
Why Not Boil Down Our Masterpieces of Verse 


By WILLIAM OLIVER STEVENS 


pear in the evening papers between the “Confessions of a Wife” 

and the column on “Beauty Hints”. This idea of treating litera- 
ture is big, and I curse myself for having taught English sixteen years 
without thinking of it myself. It originated, I believe, in the ‘“Child’s 
Book of Knowledge” where you get, for instance, David Copperfield 
and The Cloister and the Hearth boiled down to three or four pages. 
When people caught on to the fact that the “Book of Knowledge” was 
read by the parents instead of the children, it was natural for somebody 
to apply the idea of condensing and sweetening novels for consumption 
in the daily papers. So now we have James Connolly and Carolyn 
Wells issuing tabloid versions of Gulliver and Vanity Fair, for example, 
all complete in two columns of print at the most. And, as the heading 
says, “the thought and the spirit of the original are carefully preserved.” 
After all, what more should anybody want? 


Really, it is splendid that literature is getting right to the people in 
this way. Literature has been a highbrow thing too long. But why stop 
at novels? Why not give condensed versions of poems as well? If we 
can only keep the “thought and the spirit of the original” and boil out 
all the superfluous words, we can bring to the masses the message of 
poetry without bothering them with the windy way poets have of saying 
what they mean. The minute you put into plain prose what these poets 
are trying to say, you realize what a lot of words they wasted in saying 
it. Of course, too, one must avoid anything like “literary” language. 
To get the readers of evening papers you must use every-day language. 
To show what could be done, I submit a few examples: 


(Continued on page 12) 


[) ‘re in the you have noticed the “Condensed Classics” that ap- 
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CARPETS 


HE Floor Covering is the foundation and therefore one 
of the most important factors of the decorative scheme. 


If the furniture, hangings and decorative objects are varied 
and interesting, they are set off to best advantage by a Plain 
Color Carpet, which also provides the necessary element or 
rest. If the appointments are simple in character, a Figured 


Carpet often supplies the decorative feature. 


We are prepared to meet practically any requirement as to 
color, design and quality. Inquiries invited. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Floor Coverings Furniture Makers 
FIFTH AVENUE & FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Washington, D. C. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Mec Cutcheon's 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 


Golf _Togs 
For “Men 


=©) 


{mported Knitted Wool 
Vest in shades of Gray 
and Heather, $16.50. 








Heavy Shaker Knit Sweater 
in Gray, Navy, Red, Green or 
White, $12.00. Without roll 
collar, $10.50. 





Imported Wool Golf 
Socks in Heather 
and Gray, $3.00 pair. 








Domestic Worsted Golf 


Imported Wool Golf 
Hose in Gray and Tan, i . mn 


Hose in Heather mix- 





$4.00 pair. tures, $8.50 pair. 
Gd 
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et. ae Shirt of fine White Pop- 
we ee lin, $5.00. Of Cheviot, 
Camel’s Hair Sweater, $4.00. 


natural color, $22.50. 
With roll collar, $25.00. 


reading poems in the original as well as novels. 
that the newspaper syndicates will give me a chance to do for poems 
what Mr. Connolly and Miss Wells are doing for novels. 
have proved that it can be done. 
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Potted Poems 
(Continued from page 10) 


Gray’s Elegy.—Poor farmer folks are buried here. They made no 
great splash when they were alive, but don’t knock them, they 
never had a chance. 


Poe’s Raven.—A fellow has lost his wife or best girl and has the 
blues about it one night. He hears something at the window, 
opens it and lets in a raven (crow). The bird has been taught 
to say ‘‘nevermore”, and every time the man says anything the 
raven comes back with ‘“nevermore”. This makes the fellow’s 
blues worse than ever. 


Right to the point, I call it; nothing wasted, nothing lost. Of course, 


when you have a purely subjective type of poem you can express that 
idea by simply using quotation marks. 


For example: 


Keat’s Ode to a Nightingale——‘Gee, I feel low! Wish I could 
get lit up enough to make me think I was out there in the woods 
with that bird. Good sort of night to die. Funny to think there 
have always been nightingales, and when I’m dead they’ll still 
be singing.” 


Coleridge, Kubla Kahn.—(Note: This Coleridge was a dope 
fiend and this poem is a kind of dope dream. It doesn’t get 
anywhere, and where it makes its reputation is hard to see.) 
“A Mogul built a palace down by a river that ran along a ways 
and then went down underground. There was a girl there that 
played on a sort of ukulele and sang a queer song. If I could 
remember it and sing it people would say I was a nut.” 


When you come down to it, think of the time people have wasted 
I cherish the hope 


At least, I 


Pourquoi? 
By A. F. GOODWIN 


(Q* why do they have trained dogs in vaudeville? 


Dogs who climb ladders and jump 
Through paper hoops. 
Gaily caparisoned Saint Bernards 
Who gallop round and round, 
Barking vociferously. 
Big dogs, dressed in red, who ring fire alarms, 
And rescue little white dogs from burning buildings. 
Fox-terriers with fool’s caps, 
Who jump over each other, 
While the woman with the pink tights 
Snaps her whip and 
Gobbles up all the applause. 


The dogs are bored. 

They would like to be prowling around dark alleys, 
Or snooping in back yards, 

Digging for bones. 


The trainer, smiling glassily, 
Wishes he were over in Grogan’s, 
Guzzling beer with the second-act blonde. 


The audience yawns aimlessly, 

And tries to decide 

Whether to wait for the Illustrated Weekly News 
Or leave now. 


Oh, why do they have trained dogs in vaudeville? 
Is it to relieve the tedium 

Of watching human beings act like animals, 
That we watch the animals 

Imitate them ? 
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Ohe Luxury of the Regency 
<> at the Dampton Shops 


HIS exquisite room, its soft gray- 
green walls, relieved by one of 
Boucher’s delightful pastoral paintings 
set in the carved recessed paneling, might 
have been planned for the beautiful 
Madame de Pompadour and is adaptable 
to the most luxurious houses of today. 
At the Tlampton Shops you will find 
not only rooms interpreting the elegance 
and charm of old France, but also the 
able assistance of the Hampton decor- 
ators, the skill and knowledge of de- 
signers and cabinet makers who are 
equipped to carry out in every detail, in- 
teriors harmonious with any architec- 
tural setting. 


HampeonShops 


18 Gast 50*Street A 
facing St Patrick's Cathedral ( 
RewYork 
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Sterling Enamel Sterling Enamel 
858 K $3.00 pair 890 K $3.00 pair 


ve 


Plate 
803 K B $2.50 pair 





841 K Enamel Center 735 K Enamel Center 
$3.00 pair $3.00 pair 


Correct Evening Jewelry 





705K P 704K P 4 vest 
3 studs $2.00 buttons $3.50 703 K P pair links $3.00 


Platinum plate rims, half pearl centers, complete in box $8.50 


Studs and vest but- 
tons fitted with bod- 
kin-clutch back,— 
goes in like a needle, 
holds like an anchor. 
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THe longer any piece of Krementz Jewelry 
is worn, the more it shows its own worthiness. 
It wears, wears, wears and continues to give 
satisfaction long after ordinary jewelry turns 
green and falls to pieces. Krementz Jewelry 
is generous in quality, endurance and beauti- 


ful finish. 





Krements 


14 KT. ROLLED GOLD PLATE 





The name “‘Krementz”’ is die-stamped on the 
back of every piece. It is the guarantee that 
protects you. It is the seal of integrity that 
guards your confidence and a genuine agree- 
ment to satisfy you in every way. It says: 


“If this article proves unsatisfac- 
tory at any time for any reason, 
any Krementz dealer or we will 
replace it free.” 


Lrements& Co.@ 
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Dobbs & Co Fifth Avenue, New York 


Dobbs Caps 


from direct importations of Genuine 
Irish and Scotch Homespuns from 
Dobbs € Co's exclusive connections 
in the United Kingdom, hand-tailored 
with the utmost care in their own shop 


These caps are characteristic of the distinct- 
ive individuality of Dobbs & Co merchandise 


Dobbs €° Co 


620 Fifth Avenue ~ 244 Fifth Avenue 
2 West Fiftieth Street 
NEW YORK 
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Gxclusive Representatives in Many of the Principal Cities |PA 
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When Madam Motors 


When madam motors, it is with a distinct 
feeling of security from tire trouble. 


For her car is equipped with ‘Royal Cords’. 


The mere appearance of these tires is in 
itself appealing to every woman. But back 
of appearance is the certainty of safe and satis- 
factory service under the varying conditions 


of road, load and weather. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 
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Entrance, British Embassy, Washington, D.C. : 
‘SONS. 
\ y 
i] 
i i 
7 7 
be owner of a Willys-hnight always knows almost unconscious that there is a mighty motor 
what to expect from his sleeve-valve motor. under the hood. 
Instead of deteriorating it improves with use. odes ig 
: Owners of Willys-Knight cars naturally place 
Its only change is a change tor the better. ; 3 ; 
a high valuation upon the fine coach work and 
Dependable, quiet. smooth power is always luxurious appointments—- but, more on_ the 
at the owner’s command. So perfect is its per- extraordinary advantage of owning cars that run 
formance and so free from troubles, that he is better the longer they are driven. ! 






HWosllvs- Knight Booklet on request 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., Toledo, Ohio 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 
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WE picture here a Beaux Arts 

model Brunswick. This cab- 
inet affords a union of art, music 
and utility. Hand wrought, of rich 
antique brown walnut with carefully 
matched panels in doors and ends, 
the Beaux Arts is unsurpassed for 
fine lines of rare delicacy and ex- 
quisite ornament. 

The phonograph, equipped with 
a new and improved electric motor, 
is concealed. 

Thousands of music lovers, crit- 
ical of musical expression, have re- 
ceived the Brunswick Phonograph 
with enthusiastic approval. Two 
phonographic improvements of ma- 
jor importance have created this 
preference —the Ultona and the 
Tone Amplifier. 

The U//tona presents to each make 
of record, at the turn of a hand, 
the proper diaphragm and needle. 





PHONOGRAPHS 


An interesting Brochure in colors treats of a!l mode!s 
in detail. Write for it or ask any Brunswick dealer, 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO, 
General Offices: 623-633 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

Branch Houses in Principal Cities of the United States, Mexico and Canada 

Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 819 Yonge St., Toronto, Can, 


As in Beautiful French Chateaux! 


It brings forth tones hitherto lost. 
Each record is heard at its best. 

The Zone Amplifier, made of 
wood on the violin principle, per- 
mits tone waves to vibrate naturally. 
Because no metal is used, it avoids 
harsh and strident notes. 

Cabinets reminiscent of English 
and Italian periods are included 
among the de luxe models. The 
nearest Brunswick merchant will 
gladly show you these and the 
Beaux Arts model. We invite you 
to see and hear these remarkable 
instruments, as well as our standard 
upright models, 


Brunswick Records contain the 
magnetic personality of the great 
artists. They are interpreted by 
noted directors — thus uniting the 
talent of the artist with the genius 
of the composer. Hear Brunswick 
Records—make comparisons. 
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THIS NEW OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX COUPE IS POWERED WITH THE FAMUUS 44-HORSEPOWER, OVEKRHEAD-VALVE OAKLAND ENGINE 


T no time within our recollection, has a dollar bought so much 
actual automobile utility and comfort, as it buys today in this new 
Oakland Sensible Six Coupe. Mechanically the present Oakland surpasses 
any previous model, while really noteworthy advances have been made 
in the variety and completeness of its equipment. To its silent and eco- 
nomical action, to its proved capacity for sustained performance, thus is 
added the enjoyment that only fine appointment can supply. In useful- 
ness and convenience, in the high service-return it pays upon the invest- 
ment, this Coupe represents a value as unusual as it is desirable. 


Mopen. 24C: Tornine Can, $1167 ; Roapsrer, $1165; Corps, $1825; Four Door Sevan. $1825. FLO. Pontisc, Mich, ADDITION ar FOR WInE WHEEL EquipMENT, $85 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY . PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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“Henry Wilson! How can you use such perfectly awful language? It’s your own fault any- 
way for starting out with that cheap tire when you had a Kelly-Springfield in the garage.” 


Advertisement 
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JEWELLERS TO 
4. M. KING GEORGE V 
"ie ENGLAND 


Pearls 
Pearl Ropes 
Pearl Necklaces 


HE Goldsmiths & Silversmiths 

Company have on view a select 

collection of carefully chosen 
Pearl Necklaces and single Pearls 
representing the best possible value 
to discriminating purchasers, 


Orders by mail are promptly and 
carefully dealt with, the articles either 
being forwarded immediately or re- 
tained to await clients arrival as 
desired. Freight Insurance and Duty 
costs are extra to the prices prevail- 
ing in the London Showrooms. _ In- 
clusive prices given where desired. 


The Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Com- 

pany have no other establishment in 

Regent Street, Oxford Street, or else- 

where in London, or abroad—only 

x . i one address, 112 Regent Street, 
\' London, W. I. 
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GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS Company [?? 
112, Regent Street, London, W. 1. 




































































he most 
luxuriant 


laom products 
of Umerican 
Cextile Crt 


WECHSLER. DARDER 


SILK. COM PANY 


FOURTH AVENUE AT 
TWENTIETH STREET, N'Y 
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The Samous Brown Gelding, Foaled in test Record 2:17 





NOTE 


The name Dexter has been registered and stamp- 
ed on a new Lion Collar for early Spring and 
Summer wear. If you are a man of leisure or 
business, interested in new and smart styles, glance 
at this page next month. If you happen to be a 
Haberdasher or Men's Furnisher, interested in 


displaying new styles first - clip this coupon. 








UNITED SHIRT & COLLAR CO. 
TROY, N. Y. li 


Send me advance Folder of Dexter 
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facilit 
One of the best thins about a Hansen Glove 
is the facility it gives your find}ers—the 
easy play, the sure hold. 
When you wear a Hansen you enjoy the satisfaction 
ofinfallible style with the comfort of a Zlove exactly 
planned for the time, place and use required. 
Write for the Book of Gloves. You will find this 
dress model fully described. Also a wide variety for 
motoring, sport, work, etc. Select your favorites, then 
call on your dealer. 


O. C. HANSEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
105-G Detroit Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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That Smart Touch of 
Color in One’s Hat 


ANY a man and woman, 
hunting for just the right and 


personal color note for hat of straw 


or felt, has thanked Wick of Phila- 
delphia for these Fancy Hat Bands 


and Puggaree Scarfs. 


No vacation outfit is complete 
without them. And even if you 
cannot get away as you meant to, 
these smart bits of color on your hat 
will help to cheat the Summer in 
town of its monotony. 
























































ND since having just the right 

colors on your hat is such a 

personal matter, you want a 

good representative collection to choose 
from. 


You will find several such collections 
in your home stores. So long ago as 


WICK 


last Fall, many merchants foresaw the 
demand and probable shortage. 


They placed their orders with Wick 
weeks ago—Fancy Hat Bands and 


Puggaree Scarfs—the new designs and 
colorings. 


NARROW FABRIC COMPANY 


Originators of the Adjustable Fancy Hat Band Business 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


931-937 Market Street 
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O today into a Lion store. Took over 
the stock of hats. You will be pleased 
with the variety of shades and shapes and 
with the uniform fineness of materials. 
{ Select the Lion Hat which appeals to you. 
Try it on. You will appreciate the manly, 


stylish effect, and the way it adapts itself to 
your individuality. {| If a Lion store does 
not happen to be in your locality, let us know 
the name of your dealer. Next time you pass 
his store you'll probably find your Lion Hat 
waiting for you. 


LANGENBERG HAT Co., St. Louts, Missourt, U. S. A. 


I-stablished 1860 


Manufacturers of Lion Hats, Caps and Gloves 
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Americas Smartest Carr 


i je supreme confidence that every ROAMER owner 
displays in its urbane smartness and swift power is 
justified by the admiration accorded everywhere. In 
town or country, wherever smart motor cars congregate, 
the Roamer’s dominant personality is instantly apparent. 
Low-hung, gracefully daring in design, and finished with 
scrupulous care, the ROAMER ranks with the most 
exclusive cars of foreign manufacture. 














The radiator o i 
i 30 tl ad The Roamer catalog presents the newest in motor car 


the mark of the vogue. May we send you information regarding 
panies mone “America’s Smartest Car”? 


BARLEY MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


A limited number of Duesenberg-motored Roamers are now available 
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FOR EVERY FUNCTION 


INVARIABLY 
APPEARING 

IN THE 
EFFECTS OF 
GOOD FORM — 
APPEALING 
TOUTE 
PREFERMENTS 
OF 

EXACTING 
DRESSERS 


. 


FEATURED BY THE MORE 
DISCERNING SHOPS 
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is clothes. 


























NO READY MADE CLOTHES 











visible evidence of distinction 


It is noted that the tailoring, in the exclusive circles expresses all the fine po 


of style now featured by 











“THOROBRED” MEN EVERYWHERE— 
Our dealer in your locality is ready to brin3, to you 


this supreme quality that inspires the question 
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Back of it all is the mark of good tailoring 
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At the smart winter resorts, the 


PERSONAL TAILORS TO 
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EAUTY is very largely a matter of har- 

mony and proportion. It is impossible to 
conceive of a pleasing effect in harsh, unre- 
lated lines or color schernes which conflict. 


Therefore, the first law of art is Unity, and the 
principle applies in Painting, Sculpture, 
Architecture or the more popular forms of 
commercial design. 


The Paige Designers — men of true artistic 
taste — have achieved their effects through 
strict conformation with this law. Their open 
and enclosed vehicles are supremely beautiful 
because they are studies in perfect harmony 
and proportion. 


Such is the theory behind “The Most Beautiful 
Car in America.” A mere glance at the long, 
graceful Sedan will convince you that this 
distinction is justified by all artistic standards. 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of Paige Motor Cars and Motor Trucks 


SAUTIFUL CAR IN AMERICA | 
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To the owners as well as the designers of Quality Motor Cars 
steel disc wheels today mean Disteel VWWheels. These discrim- 
inating patrons realize that in developing Disteel Wheels to their 
present supreme position as scientific wheels we have perfected 
the primitive European designs by sound American engineering 
to meet exacting American judgments and American tastes. 
Disteel Wheels are essentially an American development. 
Disteel Wheels are not only the most beautiful; they are the 
most scientific; indisputably the best. 


If the wheel is not curved inwardly, it is not a Disteel Wheel. 
Detroit Pressed Steel Company, Detroit, U.S. A. 


Disteel Wheel Plant, Cabot Avenue 
Automobile Frame Plant, Mt. Elliot Avenue 


DISTEEL WHEELS 








New York: 1846 Broadway at 6Ist Street Chicago: 732 Michigan Avenue Boston: 925 Boylston Street San Francisco: 326 Rialto Building 
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¢ HIS seven-passenger BIG-SIX of 126-inch 1. 

wheelbase, will especially appeal to you £ 
who realize the advantages that a motor car U 
provides in more efficient transportation, saving iz 
of time and increased pleasure. 7 


oessuseuvoevsvsevesnivrorevgunusnceneersasencacapeneestiventeninatrts 


Its responsive 60-horsepower motor bears out U 
its reputation for quick acceleration, a speed of £ 
60 miles an hour and more, gasoline economies Ho 
of 14 miles and more per gallon, and over 8000 g 
miles per set of tires. Its rugged and perfectly 
balanced chassis insures comfort and convenience 
at all speeds. It is upholstered in hand-buffed 
genuine leather and equipped with cord tires, 
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Studebaker quality, dominant for 68 years, g 
is reflected in this Series 20 BIG-SIX & 
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By SPECIAL APPOINTMENT to 
H.M. KING GEORGE V. 


Branches 


MONTREAL 
353 St. Catherine Street, West 


PARIS MONTE CARLO 
BUENOS AIRES ETC, 





Morocco LEATHER 
TRAVELLING CASE 


3e se 
2 


Ladies 18-inch Finest Morocco Leather 
fitted Travelling Case lined richest silk; 
containing full set of richly gilt Sterling 
Silver Toilet Bottles and Jars and solid 
Tortoise-shell Brushes. (Made at the 


Company’s own London Factory.) 





158-162 OXFORD StW1. 172 REGENT STW1. 
2,QUEEN VICTORIA S? E.C-4. 
LONDON. 


Catalogues 
post free 
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—featuring the 
luxurious 5-passenger Sedan 


World’s Champion Light 


Mightier than all its trophies is the 
Elgin’s reward of owners’ satisfac- 
tion — shown by the pride with 
which they point to the cars they 
drive. 


They’re aware of Elgin Victory. 
But they’re more conscious of what 
the Elgin Six can do—which made 
it a Victor. 


The things their cars have done for 


them—repeatedly and in their great- 
est emergencies—hold the firmest 
grip upon their admiration. 


This, combined with the effect of 
victory itself, is why there are so 
many new Elgin Six owners. And 
why Elgin owners buy Elgins again 
and again. 


This is what strengthens—boosts— 
spreads Elgin prestige. 


SEND FOR THE LITTLE BOOKLET THAT TELLS OF THE REMARKABLE ELGIN SIX WINNINGS IN SPEED, ECONOMY 


AND ENDURANCE CONTESTS. 














ELGIN MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 


ARGO (Suburb of Chicago), ILLINOIS 
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greatest artists of the world in your own 

home, just as they want you to hear them, 
it is as necessary that you should have a Vic- 
trola as that you should have their Victor 
Records. 

The Victrola and Victor Records are scien- 
tifically coordinated and synchronized in the 
processes of manufacture, making it necessary 
to use them fogether to achieve a perfect result. 
The greatest singers and instrumentalists are 
Victor artists not only because their interpreta- 
tions are so faithfully recorded on Victor 
Records, but because the Victrola is the one 
instrument that plays them with the degree of, 
perfection and beauty of tone that meets the 
approval of the artists themselves. 

When you play Victor Records on the Vic- 
trola—and only on the Victrola—you really 
hear these great artists exactly as they them- 
selves heard and approved their own work. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly play any music 
you wish to hear. Victrolas, $25 to $1,500. 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all 
dealers on the Ist of each month. 


Te hear the real Caruso—to hear all the 






Camden, N. J. ‘ | "HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


PROCLAIMS FIRST QUALITY AND 


Victor Talking Machine Co. ; S y/ Ke 


IDENTIFIES ALL PRODUCTS OF THE 


\ecror TALKING MACHINE CO 
‘. CAMDEN, N. J. 
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One of Those Court Room Plays in One Act 


In Which it is 


The Cast 

HERE must be the Spirit of the Ju- 

IP aiciary, so the clean-cut looking judge 
is one of the players. 

Jupce Fawcetr (a silly name, but it’s 
his, and that’s all there is to it). 

There must be somebody accused, else 
the District Attorney will have nobody to 
wabble his forefinger at, so we have 

R. Peyton Mawson, as handsome a 
murderer as ever graced the stage. His 
clothes are faultless; so we shall not spend 
any time turning over to the back pages to 
check him up. 

There must also be that person who says 
“May it please the court,” when he knows 
perfectly well that it doesn’t please the court 
or anybody else, so we must put up with 

JoHN WiLi1Am Parxksipe, the District 
Attorney. 

Well, to go on,—oh yes, we must have a 
woman in the cast, else who will supply the 
tears, upset the jury, flabbergast the judge, 
tantalize the District Attorney, bamboozle 
the accused and throw the whole decorum 
of the court out of time? So we have, 

ADELAIDE SPURLING. 

As the velvet curtains part, the judge has 
removed his horn eye glasses to speak. 

THE JUDGE 

The witness must speak louder; I can 

scarcely hear her. 
ADELAIDE 

Pu—T1l try— 
PARKSIDE 

Answer “yes” or “‘no’”—I mean do as his 
honor says. Now, Miss Spurling, where 
were you on the night of January the 28th? 

ADELAIDE 

Yes. 

PARKSIDE 

That is evasive. You will have to be 
more specific. Where were you? 

ADELAIDE (choking back a sob) 

I was—I was in the Grand Central 
Station. 

The face of the accused goes white. His 
eyes seem riveted on the girl, reproachful 
and pleading. She bows her head, trying 
not to look at him. 

PARKSIDE . 

Ah—ha. As I thought. 

doing there ? 


What were you 


ADELAIDE 
I came there to meet a gentleman. 
PARKSIDE 
We can guess who the gentleman was. 
ADELAIDE (turning to the judge) 

Oh, your honor, I appeal to you. This 
questioning is killing me. It is cruel to 
make me say things— THE JuDGE (kind- 
ly. N. B. They are always kindly in a 
play. Did you ever face one for speeding 
$25 worth?) There, there. We must learn 
who killed Avery Jones and why. 


Proved that there are Extenuating Circumstances 


By HARRY IRVING SHUMWAY 





On the night of January 28th Adelaide 
Spurling was seen near the newsstand in 
the Grand Central Station 


PARKSIDE 

That will be shown conclusively and 
speedily. Now, Miss Spurling. Who was 
this—er—gentleman ? 

ADELAIDE 

Mr. Mawson. 

PARKSIDE 

I knew it. Did you know beforehand 
that Mr. Mawson was going to kill Mr. 
Jones? 

ADELAIDE 

Must I answer that? 

THE JUDGE 

You need not answer it unless an invita- 
tion to the affair was sent you by mail or 
‘by messenger. If no invitation was sent 
you need not answer. 

ADELAIDE 
I received no invitation. 
THE JUDGE 
Then you need not answer. 
PARKSIDE 

When you saw Mr. Mawson strike Mr 
Jones over the head with a niblic, didn’t 
you cry “fore”? 

ADELAIDE 
I did not. Oh, no sir, I didn’t say any- 
thing like that—I— 
PARKSIDE 
Oh, then you admit seeing the deed done? 
ADELAIDE (swaying) 

I—I— 

Suddenly she sinks to the floor in a dead 
faint. The court attendant does not wait to 
count ten over her but tenderly removes her 
inert form to an anteroom. 

The accused has risen and addresses the 
court. 


Mawson 
May I speak, your honor? 
THE JUDGE 
You may or may not, just as you please. 
Whatever you say will be used against you, 
however. 
Mawson 
I realize that, but I must tell my story. 
No one knows the truth, not even Miss 
Spurling, whom I was to marry next month. 
She did meet me at the Grand Central Sta- 
tion and— 
PARKSIDE 
I object to the— 
THE JUDGE 
I think we had better let him tell his 
story without interruption. You may pro- 
ceed. 
Mawson 
Thank you. It was rather late when I 
arrived at the station. I did not find Miss 
Spurling, so I went over to the newsstand. 
There was nobody about the place at the 
moment. I selected my magazine and no- 
ticed that it was the last one. I laid it down 
on the counter to reach for some change. 
While doing this, somebody snatched the 
magazine from the counter, threw down a 
bill and started away. As I said before, I 
realized it was the only copy left and knew 
that I should be out of the city for several 
days. My train would go in a few minutes 
and I simply had to have this magazine. 
Of course, all these thoughts rushed through 
my brain like a shot. I—I grappled with 
the man and—and struck him,—fatally as 
it turned out. I did not mean to kill him. 
I only meant to half kill him. 
PARKSIDE 
And you stand there under oath and say 
you struck a man to his death for a maga- 
zine? 
Mawson 
Yes. 
THE JUDGE 
What was the name of the magazine? 
PARKSIDE 
I object, your honor! 
THE JUDGE 
On what grounds do you base your ob- 
jection ? 
PARKSIDE 
That to mention the name of the maga- 
zine might unduly prejudice the jury in 
favor of the defendant. 
THE JUDGE 
Objection overruled. Will the defendant 
state the name of the magazine? 
Mawson 
It was Vanity Fair, your honor. 
CuHorus OF JuRY, JUDGE, CourT-ATTEND- 
ANTS AND GALLERY 
Not guilty! 
(Exeunt omnes) 
CURTAIN 
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GORI SILVERWARE 


THE GORHAM COMPANY Silversmiths G Goldsmiths NEW YORK 
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When the Day is at its Best 


REAKFAST TIME! Appetites in harmony with the crisp, dewy freshness of 
‘a new day. How natural, in this environment, is beautiful silver! Is coffee ever 
so fragrant as when creamed from a silver pitcher, sweetened from a silver bowl, 
stirred with a silver spoon? There’s something about breakfast-table silver t'at 
stimulates the imagination, enriches everything with which it comes in contact, and 


tempts to a greater enjoyment of that important morning meal, the memories of 


which are so inseparably interwoven with the accomplishments of succeeding hours. 


ORHAM Sterling Silverware is avail- N use as well as decorative beauty Gorham 
able from leading jewelers everywhere. Silver Tableware is ever a delight. 


WORKS: PROVIDENCE AND NEW YORK © 1920 
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A class in modern Social Science doing field’ work at a Wednesday matinée 


Vanity Fair 
19 West 44th Street, New York City 


Condé Nast, President; Frank Crowninshield, Editor; 
Robert C. Benchley, Managing Editor; Heyworth Camp- 
bell, Art Director; W. E. Beckerle, Treasurer; Philippe 
Ortiz, European Director, 2 Rue Edouard VII, Paris 
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In and About the Theatre 


Geraldine Farrar—Photograph - - - - - - 
Stars Who Divide Their Miin<Biataniale 
The New Plays—By Dorothy Parker - - - 


John Barrymore in Dr. sinalh — sail Hyde— 
Photographs - - - - > — 


Lenore Ulric—Photograph - - - - - - - - 
Leopold Auer and His Pupils—Photographs - - 


The Rising Generation of American Dancers— 
Photographs - - - - - - - ----- 


Elsie Janis—Photograph - - - - - - - - - 


Returning to the apne aneBy Elsie est 
guson - - - - - 


Movies—The Eighth Ant—By Jon Emerson ad 
Anita Loos - - - - - =. 


Jean Ridvnatnapaits - - ote ee ee 
At One O'clock Precisely—By Patricia Collinge - 
Frank McGlynn as Abraham Lincoln—Photograph 


The Better Half of the GH and Music Shows— 
Photographs - - - ay cal 


Stars in the Service Flag o Dicisitpallbnins 
graphs - - - - - - Siento ae 


In the World of Art 


Lithographs by Theophile Steinlen - - - - - 
Zuloaga’s Portrait of Achieta - - - -- - 
Frank W. Benson’s Etchings of Wild Birds -- - 


$390 a year 


The Art Exhibition—Drawing by Fish - - - - 50 
The Greek Spirit in Modern Cee 
graphs by Arnold Genthe- - - 64 


Modern Thought on Timely Topics 


The New Renascence—By G. K. Chesterton - - 37 
Imaginary alain arene te 


Jay Chapman - - - EN ae - 43 
Art and Hokum in the Theatre—By Frauk 
Wright Tuttle - - - - - - - 126 


Literary Hors dOeuvres 
That Tea Feeling—By Juliet Wilbur Tompkins - 10 





Potted Poems—By William Oliver Stevens - - 10 
Pourquoi—By A. F. Goodwin - - - 12 
Why Do You Love Met—Biy a Student v 
Women - - - - 43 
4 and Yow By teadien Seiade he at A 
The Inevitable Literary Biogrephy—By Edmund 
Wilson, Jr. - - - 49 
The Happy Ending—By George S. Chappell = = §5 


Crowded New York—Sketch by August Henkel - 58 
All About Relativity—By Robert C. Benchley - 61 
The Merry Villagers—Sketches by Dorothy Ferriss 62 
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The New Renascence 


Thoughts on the Structure of the Future. 


HE most startling and rending revolution 
Ti: our politics would be the introduction 

of self-government. We are perhaps fur- 
ther from it than any human beings in history. 
We may have parliamentary government, or re- 
publican government; we may even, with far 
less truth, call it democratic government; if we 
mean that the mob of the city is occasionally 
consulted, preferably about something it cannot 
possibly understand. We may help to decide 
the destiny of Jugo-Slavs or Czecho-Slovaks; it 
is our own destiny we cannot decide. Govern- 
ing ourselves would mean governing our own 
furniture, architecture and landscape; and 
what we eat and drink and wear. Whatever 
else we have got, we have not got this. 

I will take a familiar if fanciful case, like 
the case of games, of how our novelty never 
begins at home. Our fathers, or rather our 
mothers, made drinks from all kinds of plants 
and fruits; as monasteries made their own 
liqueurs. If life had developed along that line 
more luxuriantly, we should go to dine with 
Brown or Robinson, not to drink the same 
champagne or cognac, but a curious liqueur 
called Brownie or a special vintage of Chateau 
Robinson. It might be something extracted 
from holly-hocks, or a trifle distilled from sun- 
flowers. It might be an acquired taste; but it 
would be a true novelty, and not as the ad- 
vertisements. But the important point here is 
simply this; that any such invention would be 
instantly crushed by all our modern laws about 
licensing, distilling, alcohol and all the rest 
of it. That is how freedom and self-govern- 
ment can be crushed to-day. Brown can never 
discover Brownie; seasons return, but not to 
us returns the sacred day in religious history 
when the Benedictines discovered Benedictine. 

It may certainly be maintained, as reformers 
do maintain, that drinking is a public matter; 
but only on the theory that there is no such 
thing as a private matter. If a man does not 
own his own body he cannot possibly own 
anything; least of all his own soul. He can- 
not claim to clothe his body unless he can 
claim to feed it; for the outer world cannot 
have more rights over his inside than his out- 
side. Or again, if he cannot open his mouth 
to drink, he cannot open it to talk. A re- 
former, rather wiser perhaps than most of our 
social reformers, said—it may be remembered 
by the learned—nearly two thousand years ago 
that what cometh out of the mouth, and not 
what goeth in, defileth a man. 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 


A great deal of harm is done through drink- 
ing; but a mathematician might well go mad 
in trying to calculate the amount of harm 
that is done by talking. As many homes have 
been wrecked by nagging as by drinking; and 
the drinking has very often been the result of 
the nagging. The most irresistible and the 
most irrevocable part of education has been 
done before the beginning of instruction. It 
is not in what is said to a child, but in what 
is said before a child. More than half our 
psychology is probably an accumulation of ac- 
cidents; our brains were built up of idle words; 
and we found our first principles in things we 
were not meant to hear. 


7 short, if the reformer rests his case on the 
largeness of the problem, we know that 
there is nothing so large as small talk. We all 
know that, as the saint said, the tongue is lit- 
tle and terrible; that a snub may make men 
hopeless, but a compliment may make them 
vain; that we all walk the world dealing this 
destruction out of our mouths. We have all 
had the feeling that parents bring up their 
children in the right way by systematically 
saying the wrong thing. Or at least, if parents 
will not admit this about themselves, they will 
admit it about each other. 

But picture the horrible pantomime that life 
would be, if we made a public rule for this 
private matter, as we are now making it for 
the other private matter. Suppose the State 
interfered with speech as it now interferes with 
drink, with diet and details of hygiene. Sup- 
pose there were a Conversation Ministry as 
there is a Health Ministry in England to-day. 
Suppose the State sent out armies of eaves- 
droppers to hide behind doors and_ under 
tables; as it now sends out armies of inspectors 
to measure windows or analyse water. 

Suppose doctors were allowed to cut off the 
tongues of poor children whom they chose 
to call vicious; as they are allowed to cut off 
the hair of poor children whom they choose 
to call verminous. Suppose talk were treated 
as drink is treated in England; suppose a man 
was not allowed to tell a funny story except 
between one and two, or between six and nine. 
Or suppose he had to get a doctor’s prescrip- 
tion to allow him to laugh; a little scientific 
essay, saying that the exercise was not beyond 
his muscular powers and was necessary to his 
nervous system. Suppose talk was treated as 
drink is treated in America; suppose there 


III. Public Laws and Private Liquors 


was (as the romances say) an utter universal 
silence, broken only by those who could man- 
age to break it. Suppose a man who wanted 
to laugh was allowed to go to somebody who 
sold snuff, on the pretence that he wanted to 
sneeze. Suppose he had to go into a sort of 
loft full of luggage and put his head in a bag. 
Or suppose a trickle of talk were permitted so 
long as it had passed, like the water, through 
the filter of the scientific state. A man might 
take out a license allowing him so many words 
a week, with a fine for slang words and a 
bonus for scientific words. Or we might have 
our conversation for the day planned out for 
us by intelligent officials. On sitting down to 
dinner, we might find a little card, like a menu, 
providing us with fourteen platitudes and two 
epigrams. All the world would be a stage, 
and all the men and women merely players; 
word-perfect in their respective parts in one 
prearranged social comedy, written for his own 
entertainment by some salaried gentleman at 
Washington or Whitehall. 


OW the purpose of the comparison is en- 
tirely concrete and conclusive; though there 
may seem at first a faint tinge of the fanciful 
or the improbable about these examples of it. 
The point is that if we found ourselves mur- 
muring gently against such a State stricture 
on talk, our complaint would not consist of 
denying either its public importance or its pos- 
sible utility. If there were no talk there would 
be far fewer tragedies; and Maeterlinck might 
argue that, in a universal silence, all souls 
would begin to understand each other. It is 
certain that many souls would be less likely to 
misunderstand each other, to the extent of 
murder and suicide. Our objection could not 
be stated in the form that the restriction did 
us no good of any kind. It could rather be 
stated in the form that it left us no good of 
our own. It would serve to cut down to almost 
nothing the effect of our own personalities on 
our own lives. And that is precisely the ten- 
dency of the whole political machinery of our 
time. It means our being linked up with a 
thousand things that are not our own, and 
thereby losing everything that is our own. We 
are to receive good things; but we are not to 
choose good things; far less to create good 
things. A man is to be a market that is all 
imports and no exports. 
The city is trying to build citizens; forget- 
ting that only the (Continued on page 102) 
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FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO. 


(Above) A lithograph by Steéinlen, 
intended to show the misery and 
tragedy that confront the French 
peasants in the war-wracked regions. 
In composition, the print is a mas- 
terpiece, everything having been 
omitted from it that could in any 
way lessen the simplicity and direct- 
ness of the artist’s theme—the lone- 
liness and destitution of the peasants 





4 
“A Little Mother”. This is a theme to which Stein- 
len, during the period of the war, never tired of 
turning his genius. He has treated it repeatedly, in 
dry-point, in etching, in crayon, and in paint. The 
print here shown is from a lithographic stone, a medi- 
um in which Steinlen is supposed to be at his best 
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This fine lithograph is reminiscent (in its 
composition and story telling quality), of 
Steinlen’s early posters, a department of 
French art in which, twenty years ago, he 
had no superiors, and, with the single 
exception of Chéret, no equal 
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Théophile Alexandra Steinlen is not 
only one of the great draftsmen of 
France, but one of the few really 
commanding figures in the graphic 
arts of Europe. His draftsmanship 
is always supple, direct, accurate; 
and accomplished without a trace of 
trickery. He began his artistic career 
fifty years ago, in the “Chat Noir’. 
Steinlen was wholly self taught 


te ed 


“Facing the World” is an example of Steinlen’s 
supremacy in the field of sombre tragedy and pathos. 
This is a vein in which he has excelled for many 
years, witness that series of memorable drawings of 
his—published a long while since—in La Feuille, @ 
journal with a distinctly socialistic tendency 


A Group of Lithographs by Théophile Steinlen 


Inspired by the Pathos and Misery In Devastated France 
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The Lamps of Limehouse 


A New Series of Limehouse Sketches. 


Sing-a-song Joe, the loony of Poplar, the 

half-witted drunkard, the sport of idle 
crowds, took his tin whistle from under his 
coat, put it to his lips, and blew a piercing 
cry. Drawn by the note, a group of street 
boys and Chinks soon surrounded him, crying 
to others: ‘Come on, boys! We got Sing-a- 
song! Now we'll ’ave some sport!” 

They gathered about him and hustled him 
to the wall, jeering and baiting him; while he. 
with wide grins and aimless gestures, made 
mild protest, and palpably took pride in the 
attention he commanded. Yet something in 
his face and demeanor was markedly incon- 
sruous to his situation. His wayward hair, 
pinched face, and starveling eye belonged rath- 
er to the dreamer than to the self-sufficient 
street-waif. And a dreamer he was; he was 
Sing-a-song Joe: a name that was fixed upon 
him by his ready offers to sing a song in re- 
turn for cigarette, drink, or bread. All Poplar 
knew that witless voice that cried so shockingly 
the obscenities of sea-chanties or inane jingles 
of his own impromptu invention; but of the 
strange heart of the singer that hung tangled 
in a net of stars and flowers, Poplar knew 
nothing. 

At a point when jeering ceased, and sharp 
physical violence began, he broke away from 
his persecutors, fled down the Causeway, and, 
whistle in hand, darted through an open door. 
The sanctuary to which he fled was the little 
store of John Sway Too, who alone showed 
him kindness unmixed with taunts or blows; 
for to John Sway Too he was useful as a 
casual entertainment to his evening customers. 
The Chink received him with an inexpressive 
smile, and waved him to a seat. He went to 
a seat in the back room, deliberately, as one 
who took his rights, and, placing the whistle 
again between his teeth, made shrill music, 
his lean fingers fluttering merrily over its 
stops. John Sway Too, still smiling, poured 
out a tumbler of rice-spirit, and handed it to 
him. He drank it in two gulps. 

A few casuals of the docks, who were eat- 
ing at adjoining tables, cocked eyes at him. 
One spoke: 

“Sing us a song, Joe. 


Catch!” 


[' the featureless twilight of the Causeway, 


’Ere’s a fag for yeh. 


HE boy caught deftly the thrown cigarette, 
and, laying aside his whistle, threw back 


- his head, and screamed in thin tones tradi- 


tional lewd verses of waterside life. The 
guests gave ironical applause, and threw pieces 
of bread at him. Somebody charged his glass, 
and under its influence he expanded. He 
lolled in his chair. He threw a wide arm, and 
babbled. 

“T’m a poet!” he cried. “I make poems out 
of my own head. I’d show them to you if you 
could understand them. But you couldn’t; so 
I keep ’em to myself. But I’m a great poet all 
the same. Ha!” 

The company sniggered drily. They had 
heard this many times before. It was time, 
they said, that he thought of some new gag. 
At this moment the latch of the shop-door 
clicked, and two girls entered; one self-con- 
sclously, the other swinging in self-possession. 


John Sway Too ambled forward, and bowed 
them to the back room and seats. They or- 
dered chow-chow and tea; and at the sound 
of their voices, Sing-a-song, whose head had 
fallen to his breast, sharply looked up. The 
drink was working within him, and he could 
see but one object at a time. That on which 
his heavy-lidded gaze rested was the shy girl: 
a slim, slight figure, with white face and dense 
black hair encircling it; all grace and unap- 
peased expectancy. So keen was his look that 
her eyes were withdrawn from the multitude 
of novel and distracting points of interest in 
this grotesque establishment, towards him. 
The stare was noted by the loungers, who mut- 
tered ribald epithets, spattered with chill gig- 
gles from the girl’s companion. 

“Say, Mag,” said this one, “‘you’ve got orf 
this time. You've clicked all right!” 

The dark girl made no comment. What 
was passing in her mind was beyond conjec- 
ture; but she glanced back and forth at the 
boy, and caught his hot, hungry eyes with hers, 
and seemed in nowise affronted. While they 
were eating, the minstrel turned from them, 
and called to John Sway Too. 

‘Sti-sti-stick us a pipe, Johnny!” 

Johnny regarded him with grave reproof. 
“Hono. Li-un veh de-ar. Hi give you whole 
bottle hof rice-spillit. You be qui-et.” 

“Give us a tune, Sing-a-song!”’ shouted one. 
“Give us another song—something new.” 


LASS in hand, the boy rose from his seat 

and threw his arm in a grandiose gesture. 

The empty glass shot to the wall with a light 
crash, which was echoed by thick laughter. 

“Tam a poet!” he asserted. “I do not sing 
for people like you. I sing to ladies and 
princesses. I will sing for her!’ He darted 
a lean arm towards the dark girl; then moved 
to her table. The company at the tables di- 
rected at her a volley of large winks and 
grimaces, intended to encourage her to keep 
up the jest. 

“Lady, buy me a pipe, and I'll make a 
beautiful poem. A lovely poem—all about 
you.” 

The girl looked up, uncertain of her cue; 
embarrassed, half-amused, and just a little ap- 
prehensive; wondering how she was expected 
to treat this encounter. She had been brought 
into this strange atmosphere by her friend, as 
an escapade. It was to her a glimpse of Bo- 
hemian life. She had heard of ungainly, 
vociferous poets in the cafes of Montmartre, 
and assumed that this was a London recon- 
struction of Montmartre. It fed her with hints 
of rare adventure; and, at a kick on the ankle 
from her friend, she called decisively to John 
Sway Too. “Give him what he wants. Tl 
pay.” 

John moved to a blue curtain, which 
shielded a deep, dark recess, and beckoned to 
Sing-a-song, who, after a prodigious inclina- 
tion to the girl, followed him. Those in the 
shop heard the splutter of a match and the 
sizzling of chandu. Then John returned alone, 
and Sing-a-song was forgotten. Fresh cus- 
tomers came in, with fresh topics for talk; 
those who had finished their meal went out; and 
the two girls talked in self-conscious murmurs. 


V. Sing-a-Song Joe 


By THOMAS BURKE, Author of “Limehouse Nights” 


Suddenly, through a lull in the conversation, 
came the piercing note of a whistle from the 
recess. The company started. The note 
was followed by a tuneless trill. Next mo- 
ment, the curtain was violently torn apart, 
and Sing-a-song Joe, with whistle at lips, 
reeled shapelessly down the two steps into 
the shop. He sagged from side to side, 
still blowing. His eyes were starry; his face 
was livid. Then, while the customers gaped 
in wonder, he swerved round toward the dark 
girl. The whistle fell from his mouth to the 
floor, and he stretched arms to her and spoke. 
“WAP Y princess! At last I have found you.” 

He swayed from side to side; then 
braced himself sharply, and a torrent of hot 
language gushed from him. “Beautiful lady!” 
he cried in shrill tones, “‘your poet has found 
you. For many years I have been making songs 
Songs to hurt men’s hearts and fill young girls 
with beauty. Songs that none have heard, be- 
cause they have remained locked in my heart, 
waiting for the maid who alone shall release 
them and hear them. Beautiful girl, I have 
waited so long for you, and now you have come 
to me. Now I will take you from these bleak, 
rough places to a dim forest that I know; and 
there I will take from you your garments, and 
will gather all your beauty to myself, and my 
arms shall bind you to me; and your white 
limbs shall light the recesses of the woodland 
like bright torches. It is far from here, this 
secret forest of mine. No woman has yet walked 
therein; and one woman only ever shall walk 
therein—the princess for whom I have kept it. 

“O lovely girl, answer me. Give me your 
bright mouth, and I will make songs of you 
that shall be sung in high places throughout 
the world, and wherever men shall meet they 
shall talk of your beauty. Give me your love- 
liness, and come with me, O lady, and I will 
teach you wonderful things, and will cherish 
you and keep you harmless from all unkind- 
ness. Look up at me, my beautiful!” 

The girl sat motionless at the table, all 
throughout this harangue, until the sharp 
command. So sudden and impetuous was his 
flood of language that it had washed from her 
all consciousness of onlookers. She was aware 
only of him, in this anomalous world where 
the amazing seemed to be the normal. A long- 
imprisoned self stirred within her; and she 
looked up, and saw, not a figure of ridicule, 
but a symbol of high adventure. As he met 
her glance, he took a step forward, knelt to 
her, very gently took her hand, and kissed it 
many times. 

Then a well-aimed tomato caught him in 
the face. A cup of tea shot down his neck. 
A tea canister struck the back of his head. 
And a big hand gripped his collar, twisted 
him round on his knees, and flung him full 
length. A chorus of voices sang about him. 

“Look ’ere,” said the man who had thrown 
him, “you just behave yesself, me boy. Don't 
you go interferin’ wiv respectable girls. Else 
you'll get into trouble—pretty quick, too. 
See?” 

‘‘No—no—lemme get up!” he protested with 
his wide grin. ‘Lemme get up, boys!” 

They crowded him. (Continued on page 102) 










BILLIE BURKE 


Has been playing simultane- 
ously in “Caesar’s Wife” 
(on the stage) and in 
“Wanted—A Husband” (on 
the screen). The ambiguity 
of the titles themselves sug- 
gest the extreme contrast 
between the réles which she 
assumes at one and the same 
time. In Maugham’s play 
she is the wife of a lofty 
British official in Egypt and 
she considers that she has 
one husband too many; 
whereas, in the photoplay, 
she is a struggling art stu- 
dent who spends five long, 
bitter reels searching vain- 
ly for a consort 


BARON DE MEYER 


BARON DE MEYER 
DORIS KENYON 
In an expensive negligée as 
Betty Neville in “The Girl in 
the Limousine’, Miss Kenyon 
upholds the best traditions of 
bedroom farce; and, as Eleanor 
Searle in the screen version of 
Louis Joseph Vance’s novel, 
“The Bandbox”’, she gives a 
convincing portrait of a female 
sleuth who outwits a band of 
smugglers and the United States 
Customs authorities as well. 
When not engaged in acting 
before the camera or the foot- 
lights, the versatile Miss Ken- 
yon occupies her spare time in 
writing delightful poetry 
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COUNT DE STRELECKI 


DOROTHY DALTON 


There is not such a wide dis- 
crepancy between the char- 
acters which Miss Dalton 
portrays on the stage in 
“Aphrodite” and on the screen 
in “‘L’Apache”’, as would ap- 
pear from these two costume 
pictures. In the former pro- 
duction she is Chrysis, a 
beautiful courtesan in Alex- 
andria during the palmy days 
of Greek decadence; and in 
the photoplay she appears as 
Helen Armstrong, an equally 
beautiful American courtesan 
who becomes a member of the 
Apache fast set in Paris 
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CONSTANCE BINNEY 


On the stage as Penelope 
Penn in ‘39 East” and on 
the screen in the leading 
réle of ‘“‘Erstwhile Susan”, 
As Penelope, she is a young 
lady who has achieved no 
little fame as a choir singer 
in her home _ town, and 
travels to New York that 
she may duplicate her suc- 
cess in the great metropolis, 
In ‘“‘Erstwhile Susan”, how- 
ever, Miss Binney plays the 
part of a downtrodden, over- 
worked daughter of a Penn. 
sylvania Dutch family, who 
is rescued from drudgery by 
a lover and an_ unusually 
good step-mother 


Stars Who Divide Their Allegiance Between the Stage and Screen 


Portraying Widely Contrasted Roles Before the Camera by Day and the Footlights by Night 
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Optimism and the Drama 


An Attempt to Look at the Current Drama through Rose-Colored Opera Glasses 


earnings of Dr. Frank Crane or musing 

on the royalties accumulated by Mrs. 
Eleanor H. Porter, one wonders whether this 
glad outlook is not the right ideal, after all. 
A backward glance through the pages of his- 
tory reveals the fact that none of the World’s 
Greatest Crabs ever amassed anything really 
noteworthy in the way of a bank account. 
Nietzsche’s stuff was never syndicated in the 
evening papers throughout the cbuntry; Haupt- 
mann never could say that seventeen road com- 
panies had been sent out in “The Weavers”. It 
is the really sagacious writers who lavish their 
ink upon exhortations to be glad, glad, glad; 
for that is the way to bring in something to 
be glad about. Gloom may be all very well 
for a lot of unshaven Russians, but for a good, 
hustling American, there’s nothing like chas- 
ing sunbeams. Say what you will, the pen 
with the smile wins. 

And there is no reason why the idea 
shouldn’t be carried right over into dramatic 
criticism, when you come right down to it. 
Does this constant worrying about the present 
state of the drama ever get anybody anywhere? 
No, it is all wrong, and a sweeter, brighter 
world this would be were there no more of it. 
How much better for everyone if the critic were 
to murmur to himself, at every premiere, 
“What would Orison Swett Marden want me 
to say of this?” How much more hopeful if 
the reviewer were to hold the thought that every 
production exploited the best of all possible 
players in the best of all possible plays. Then 
we should all have something to be glad, glad, 
glad about. 


“The Famous Mrs. Fair” 


G srings of while pondering over the 


ND surely not even the most hard-boiled 
optimist could have greeted a production 
with more ecstatic “On’s” and “Ah’s” than 
those with which the reviewer greeted James 
Forbes’ play, “The Famous Mrs. Fair’, on 
its initial revealment at Henry Miller’s The- 
atre. It was hailed on all sides as practically 
the ultimate achievement in American comedy. 
To the amateur, no matter how doggedly he 
polishes his rose-colored glasses, it is almost 
impossible to discern just what all the raving 
is about. It is only by swallowing hard, clos- 
ing his eyes, and concentrating on the thought 
that whatever is, is good, that he can restrain 
himself from being quite snorty about it. How- 
ever, if he will just think of what a whole- 
some, clean play it is, and reasgn out all the 
good it will do, and consider that not even 
Dr. John Roach Stratton could see any harm 
in it, he can soon get into his stride and 
brighten up about it. 

The story concerns a woman who achieves 
fame and decoration through her war work. 
She embarks on a lecture tour, to find, on her 
return, that her husband is in the toils of a 
siren; her son has married a stenographer, and 
her daughter has fallen into the clutches of an 
unscrupulous fortune-hunter; whereupon, with 
Maeterlinckian impulsiveness, she gives up 
the lecture tour, returns to domesticity, and 
they all live happily ever after. Thus runs 
the story—what a serial it would make for 
“The Modern Priscilla”! The moral is, of 
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ARNOLD GENIHE 


Blanche Bates has achieved another suc- 
cess in ‘The Famous Mrs. Fair’, the 
James Forbes comedy, in which she 
shares stellar honors with Henry Miller 


course, that woman's place is in the home; 
would that it had been taken to heart by the 
woman sitting in front of me, who was seized 
with a severe cough just as the curtain rose 
end who paused for neither rest nor refresh- 
ment all through the play. 

Mr. Forbes’ work is called a comedy, but 
one wonders just why, for tears, gulps, and 
heart-throbs completely out-distance the laughs. 
It has been explained to the writer, by those 
who are in a position to know, that, really to 
appreciate the play, one must have a daughter 
of one’s own, and undoubtedly, enough of the 
threatre-going public are the parents of female 
children to make ‘The Famous Mrs. Fair” 
a success for months to come. 

Henry Miller plays the neglected husband, 
a part which demands but little of him, while 
Blanche Bates—the famous Mrs. Creel—has 
the title rdle. Hers is an interesting per- 
formance—one of its most interesting attain- 
ments is her pronunciation of the surname of 
the ex-President of France, in two syllables 
played with her usual poise and judgment dur- 
ing the lighter moments. To her emotional 
scenes, there is no more spontaneous tribute 
than that which welled from the heart of some 
mysterious person behind me. 

“Took at that,” said an awe-stricken voice, 
as Miss Bates smote her forehead a resound- 
ing whack. ‘“That’s some acting, that is!” 

It requires no self-made optimist to see good 
in Margalo Gillmore’s performance of the 
daughter; even the bitterest of first-nighters 
had to hand it to her freely and humbly. Cer- 
tainly, youth is being served in the theatre this 
season. Miss Gillmore has made a success to 
equal those of her contemporaries, Helen 
Hayes and Genevieve Tobin. 


“The Purple Mask” 


HERE is something to be really quite fev- 
erishly glad about in ‘““The Purple Mask”, 
and that is that its scene is laid in France 








along around 1803, instead of in France along 
around 1917. Personally, I yield to no man 
in my dislike for costume plays, but if there 
must be dramas of hair-breadth escapes and 
death-defying episodes, I thank whatever gods 
may be that the authors have named the hero 
Armande, Comte de Treviéres, and clothed him 
in a sort of Chauncey Olcott make-up, rather 
than dubbing him Captain John Sturgis, A. 
E. F., and dressing him in an aviator’s uni- 
form with a Sam Browne belt over the left 
shoulder. Somehow, no plot seems too fan- 
tastic for plausibility when it is played by 
actors in 1803 costumes; people who dressed 
that way would have done anything. 

“The Purple Mask”—freely adapted by 
Matheson Lang, as the program frankly ad- 
mits, from the French of Paul Arnot and Jean 
Manoussi—gives Leo Ditrichstein lavish op- 
portunities as its reckless highwayman hero, 
and affords Brandon Tynan only slightly less 
effective chances as the relentless detective. 
Lily Cahill is an unusually charming heroine. 
In London, where it appeared under the alias 
of “The Scarlet Mask”, the play has had a 
prolonged run, and it looks as if the same 
fate were due to befall it here, at the Booth 
Theatre. 


Smilin’? Through 


URELY the glad cohorts can gather at the 

Broadhurst ‘theatre, and give three rous- 
ing cheers for ‘Smilin’ Through”, the play by 
Allan Langdon Martin, in which Jane Cowl 
is starring. The work treats of what a per- 
fectly corking institution death is, anyway; 
according to the author, there is practically 
nothing to it—the idea is that we’d all go 
smilin’ through the years, if we only knew 
what was coming to us in the end. In fact, 
so glowingly does the play speak of the Great 
Adventure that it might almost have been 
written by Dr. Berthold Baer. 

The great feature of the play is, of course, 
Jane Cowl. It is indeed a busy evening for 
Miss Cowl; she appears first as a modern 
Irish girl, and then, rushing around behind 
the scenes, doubles as the ghost of her own 
grandmother—and if all ghosts could only 
look like Miss Cowl, not a woman in the audi- 
ence but would gladly pass on immediately. 

Beside its star, “Smilin’ Through” has as- 
sets in the persons of Henry Stephenson and 
Orme Caldara. Mr. Caldara, who has proba- 
bly suffered more off-stage*tasualties than any 
hero on the American stage, once again marches 
off to war and returns in the last act, glori- 
ously wounded. 





Mystery Plays 


F you are a glutton for mystery plays, you 

will probably divide the rest of your season 
between the Morosco and the Republic The- 
atres. At the former ‘“‘For the Defense” is on 
view. A play by Elmer L. Rice, who, when 
he used to be Elmer L. Reizenstein, wrote 
“On Trial’. ‘For the Defense’? follows the 
regular formula so faithfwlly that there is not 
a chance of any slip-up.¥.It is again one of 
those things where the murdered man is a 
villain of the deepest dye, and every one in 
the cast has a per- (Continued on page 128) 
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THE C. W. KRAUSHAAR ART GALLERIES 


Zuloaga’s Portrait of Achieta, the Toreador 


THIS masterly canvas, which has just reached America, is one of the most Spanish bull fighter: his daring, his childlike vanity, his contempt of the crowd, 


important of Ignacio Zuloaga’s portraits. The canvas is forty-eight by 
seventy-seven inches and shows the Spanish painter in his very best manner. 
Zuloaga himself considers that, in it, he has fathomed the psychology of a 


his love of display and his unflinching courage as a fighter. The portrait has 
only been on view for a short time, but has already aroused no end of — 
tion among Zuloaga’s admirers and among critics and lovers of art in general. 
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Imaginary Obituaries 
Why Not Estimate a Celebrity While He Is Still Alive? 


Percy Stickney Grant. 


HE Reverend Percy Stickney Grant has 
[passed away,—or rather he has passed 

along, having been sent, in spirit, along 
with the latest batch of Pilgrims. He steamed 
down the bay yesterday on the Tug “Caprice” 
in charge of special investigators Cafaretti, 
Schwanbogen, and McGonaghil. 

We cannot allow this well-known figure to 
disappear from our midst without a word of 
praise for his indomitable persistency under 
most trying circumstances, aud without our 
felicitations to him upon his final triumph. 

Percy Grant was a man of note; and yet for 
years no one paid much attention to him. He 
struggled on, observed but not heeded, while 
doing and saying things that would have ex- 
cited comment in any one else. His eccentrici- 
ties were accepted with a maddening indul- 
gence that would have embittered a lesser man. 

The town was willing to look at him, but 
not to listen to him. Long-before he came to 
this city he had been doing vigorous, obtrusive 
things which made his name known to us. 
He swam about like an Episcopal dolphin, 
surged by us and flashed his tail above us,— 
then rushed to China and round back again 
through the Isthmus of Panama to MacDougal 
Street and Washington Square. Percy was at 
large; but a porpoise is not an alarming beast 
and does not require the really serious atten- 
tion of anyone. 

When he bobbed up in the Church of the 
Ascension twenty-five years ago, he immedi- 
ately set up a small, chaste, and comfortable 
circus in the back yard of his rectory, and be- 
gan that series of “Talks by the Under Dogs,” 
of which we all mildly approved and tried to 
be proud. We felt it was good that there 
should be a warm forum where respectables 
could meet disrespectables, and learned men 
see what humanity looked like. 

Visitors to the city were often toted to the 


By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 


show. William James came on from Cam- 
bridge and poked into the ferment with his 
metaphysical yard-stick, but said nothing. 
The show did not excite deep emotion. It 
aroused neither admiration or disgust. 


Ae this while the Rev. Percy was really a 
good fellow, a kind person, perhaps a lit- 
tle clothy and important, perhaps more’ pom- 
pous-minded than anyone has a right to be. 
But the trouble was that he and his circus were 
a failure; his agitation didn’t agitate. His 
bombs wouldn’t go off. 

For instance:—In 1915 he concocted the 
following, “If marriage is founded on the af- 
fections of two persons for each other, as 
marriage in America is supposed to be: with 
the disappearance of such sentiment disappears 
the only ground for marriage.” The Rev. 
Percy hurled this perfectly good bomb, and 
nobody minded. All felt inwardly that Percy 
was harmless. 

But a good time was coming. The cloying 
atmosphere of benevolence which surrounded 
the revolutionary evaporated when the war 
came on. The experience our people then 
went through as to the relation between talk 
and dynamite made us afraid of the Rev. 
Percy. But he didn’t know this; and he had, 
by constant intercourse with underlings, and 
his continuous disappointments as an agitator, 
been sharpening up his style and exaggerating 
his metaphors, hoping ever that some day he 
would say something that the town would take 
note of. He did it. On December 27, the 
day of the sailing of the Soviet Ark, the gem 
popped out of him. After calling attention 
to the fact that the sailing of the Buford had 
occurred on the 300th anniversary of the ar- 
rival of the Mayflower, Dr. Grant continued: 

“ “However, to-day’s sailing of the ark will 
take an equally important place in American 


history. To send 300 or 300,000 men away 
and try to stop the growth of ideas is not go- 
ing to be successful. It is a fruitful and suc- 
cessful method for advertising a cause and 
enlisting friends. It reflects discredit on the 
much-boasted American free speech. There 
have left our shores to-day 300 ambassadors 
to disseminate hatred to America. If the Gov- 
ernment is adopting a wholesale policy of de- 
porting every one who is not satisfied with it, 
there will be a lot of arks busy with a pas- 
senger list much greater than 300.’” 


HIS was worth waiting for. It was a 

novel, wonderful, introverted, incredible, 
magnificent, piece of nonsense, which every- 
body could enjoy. Henceforward Percy was 
a made man. His church was in a frenzy 
over him. The Bishop hesitated to reprimand 
him; for where were the proofs? And who 
could tell whether Percy’s whole congregation 
would not secede, if the birch was laid on 
Percy’s broad back? Perhaps all Lower Fifth 
Avenue believed that the deported Reds and 
the Pilgrim Fathers were much of a muchness. 
Percy’s Clubs discussed his expulsion. News- 
papers wrote leaders about the atrocious ut- 
terance. 

It was Percy’s day, the bright and shining 
day for which the Rev. Percy had waited so 
long—and so very patiently. 

While we are sorry to lose Percy, we con- 
gratulate him. He must have had something 
in him after all, or he never could have scored 
such a bull’s-eye, just as we were all in despair 
over his career. We wave him a fond adieu, 
and we must also give our heartiest thanks and 
a word of advice to those excellent public 
servants, Messrs. Cafaretti, Schwanbogen, and 
McGonaghil. Let them guard him well till the 
high seas are reached, for the Rev. Percy knows 
how to swim. 


Why Do You Love Me? 


S there really a woman who quivers when 

I touch her hand? Is there really one who 

enjoys stroking my forehead with cool, 
white fingers? Is there really one who blushes 
when I press her to my heart, whose lips 
tremble beneath mine? ; 
_ Can it be possible that a woman waits with 
impatience for my coming, listens with bated 
breath for my footsteps, watches my approach 
with eager, starry eyes? Is it true that my 
most casual words are remembered, treasured, 
hoarded? That my smile is a promise of 
happiness, my kiss its certainty? That my 
frown is punishment, my displeasure an ex- 
quisite torture, my forgiveness an inestimable 
balm? 

I don’t believe in miracles. I can’t believe 
——. A few weeks ago I had never seen you. 
To-day you live only for me. You think my 
thoughts, suffer when I suffer, laugh when I 
laugh, offer all you have, all you ever will 


An Inquiry by A STUDENT OF WOMEN 


have, all that there is for you to give. In- 
credible! Horrible ; 

No, I haven’t forgotten. I remember every- 
thing with exactness—I remember having 
rested my head on your shoulder, having 
pressed your fragile hands between mine, hav- 
ing kissed you, having listened for delicious 
hours to the delicate music of your heart. But 
what does that prove? Was I myself? Did 
you say what I thought you said? Did I feel 
what I thought I felt? Ephemeral, torment- 
ing, damnable felicity : 

é 








ON’T laugh! Don’t shake your head! I 
am unworthy, my dear. I have never 
done anything to deserve what you offer. I am 
proud of only one thing—my sincere, my 
profound hatred of myself. In that, at least, 
I am honest... . 
Why do you love me? What has given me 
the right to make you suffer? I am afraid of 


you. Leave me alone. Go away! And don’t 
write me any more love letters punctuated with 
sighs. . . . Solitude is sweet. I’m tired of 
you... tired. 

I want you far away from me—hold me 
more closely, or I shall die. Strange, that your 
thoughts, aspirations, desires, should disgust 
me so—and yet hold me so horribly in thrall. 

Here is a woman, who exists only for me— 
and yet I have done nothing to chain her to 
me. She is free, yet she is tied, hand and 
body. 

Still here? Still staring, with eyes that see 
nothing but me? Why is your hair so blonde 
and so fine? Don’t speak. Don’t breathe. 
Give me your hand. How soft and strong it is. 
You know I love you. You know I don’t want 
to love you. But, kiss me. Close my eyes 
with your lips. Lean down so that I may 
hear the music of your heart—your heart that 
beats, and beats, and beats—for me! 





Miss Martha Mansfield (as Millicent 

Carew) and Mr. John Barrymore (as 

Mr. Hyde) enact a scene which Robert 

Louis Stevenson did not include in the 

original novel. Mr. Hyde attempts to 

murder the girl to whom, in his other 
self, he is engaged 


Mr. Barrymore makes of Dr. Jekyll a 
somewhat more youthful and dashing 
character than did Richard Mansfield in 
the stage version of the story. In the 
scene at the right he is mixing the 
powders by means of which his amazing 
metamorphosis is effected 


Scenes from the Screen Version of “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” 


The Notable Production In Which John Barrymore Is Just About To A ppear 


John Barrymore’s characteriza- 
tion of Hyde is quite different 
from anything he has previously 
done, in ‘Justice’, “‘Redemp- 
tion’, or “The Jest” 


VANITY FAIR 


Although the character of Millicent 

Carew does not exist in Stevenson’s 

novel, the scenarist who wrote her into 

the story was amply justified in doing so 

if only because the lovely Miss Martha 

Mansfield, of Ziegfeld Follies fame, as- 
sumed the réle 


The screen version of the story has 
necessarily taken many liberties with 
the original plot, including introduction 
of Dr. Jekyll’s fiancée, Millicent, and 
Mr. Hyde’s mistress, Therese. In the 
novel itself there was but one female 
character—the aged caretaker 
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The Cartooning Tradition 


Meditations of the “N. Y. World’s” Cartoonist on Viewing His Materials for Satire 


day is a victim of tradition. When he 

starts out, as a young, enthusiastic artist, 
bent on creating something big in social satire, 
he finds himself confronted with an array of 
lay-figures, representing the various political 
parties, national vices and virtues, sand inter- 
national policies. ‘These have been used by 
generations of cartoonists before him, and, 
unless he wants to establish a reputation as a 
post-impressionist and wild radical in matters 
of newspaper art, he finds that he must use 
them himself if he is to make his ideas in- 
telligible to the public. 

The hardest worked cartoon figure in Amer- 

ica is Uncle Sam. Day after day he turns up 
in the editorial rooms ready for the day’s toil 
and punches the time clock. Overtime means 
nothing to him. He has not had a Fourth of 
July off since the Fall of 1792. He varies, as 
he would say, “‘consid’able.” For the most 
part he is shrewd, kindly and very sure of 
himself. Occasionally he ponders, but as a 
usual thing his mind is thoroughly made up. 
He tells kings, corporations, labor unions and 
Mexican bandits just where they “get off” and 
there is no argument. His instincts are wholly 
worthy, if somewhat officious, and his anger is 
terrible. When he stands clutching a scroll in 
one hand and, with grim determination, brow 
furrowed and mouth drawn down at the cor- 
ners, looks out from the editorial page at the 
reader, you know somebody is in for a “mau- 
vais quart d’heure.” Sometimes I wish the 
old gentleman weren’t so pontificial. Still, 
he represents America as no other symbol does 
and it would be difficult to manage a daily 
cartoon without his valuable services. 
When he becomes too constant a fig- 
ure we dust off “Columbia”, shake 
out her draperies and lo, the voice of 
America rings out! 


The Bomb 


Te newspaper cartoonist in Amcrica to- 


F all the conventions we cartoon- 

ists use none is more inviolable 
than the cartoon bomb. It is large 
and round. Out of a little tube a fuse 
always sputters. Now as a matter of 
fact, the bomb of real life as depicted 
in the newspaper photographs is an 
amorphous object, looking as innocent 
as a package of wrapped bacon, some- 
times square or oblong, sometimes 
cylindrical, but never round. They 
(the genuine anarchistic bombs) op. 
erate by clock-work or some other 
devilish device that sets them off 
either when opened or at such time as 
to give the criminal a “clean get- 
away.” 

Yet tradition, like youth, must be 
served. ‘That round thing with the 
Sputtering tail is the established sym- 
bol of terrorism, and the public, who 
have watched it “planted” or thrown 
a thousand times, must not be trifled 
with. 

It is a notorious fact that a great 
many political bosses, trust magnates 
and profiteers are men of slender 
build, but none but a mad cartoonist 


By ROLLIN KIRBY 


would ever dare to portray them as anything 
but obese—to be fat is to be predatory. The 
enormously stout man in cartoonland is a 
villain, and virtue is not in him, probably on 
the theory that ‘nobody loves a fat man.” 





The cartoon Bolshevik always carries a car- 
toon bomb, unique in bomb circles, as it is 
round and spluttering; when, as every school 
child knows, a bomb comes in a neatly 
wrapped oblong package and, if it makes any 
preliminary noise at all, simply ticks 
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When the cartoon Uncle Sam stands clutching a 
scroll in one hand, looking out of the editorial page 
at the reader, enemies of the Republic or Americans 
assaying less than 100%, had best skulk right out of 
sight around the corner to the real estate news 





Contrariwise, thinness is the symbol of dis- 
tress and bids openly for sympathy. The aver- 
age citizen is a meek spare man with a hunted 
look. The Woman With the Market Basket— 
how she shrinks within her shawl: how ob- 
viously suffering from malnutrition are the 
sad, wistful children who tug at her apron! 

These sacred effigies are supposed to awaken 
sympathy and wring the hearts‘of the readers. 
I sometimes wonder whether they really do. 

With the possible exception of Uncle Sam, 
who occasionally indulges in a “stogie”’, no 
praiseworthy man in a cartoon smokes. Large 
cigars connote rascality. The larger the cigar 
the more nefarious and insolent becomes the 
smoker. Cigarettes, of course, denote vice and 
wasted life. 

Many of these devices are purely American 
in their genesis. They are so familiar to the 
public that it is hardly necessary to label them, 
although we do continue, rather stupidly, I 
think, to do so. The Editorial Mind, having 
had great experience, fears that the Public 
Mind will not grasp anything but the obvious. 
The net result has been that nowhere in the 
world is the language of cartoons so unmis- 
takable as it is in this country. 

That very simplicity—and naiveté,—how- 
ever, precludes certain more subtle forms of 
satire. The blow is that of a club and not 
the thrust of a rapier. That, perhaps, is not 
unfortunate, for there are many club wielders 
in the world of cartoons and few adepts with 
the rapier, and I fear that were we told to go 
ahead with the rapier we should find that none 
of us understood that sort of petit-maitre-ship. 


A Longing Look at France 


HE cartoonist turns to Forain, 

seeing his biting, mordant man- 
ner of thought and drawing, with 
something akin to envy. He sees the 
Frenchman’s intellectual clarity, his 
complete sophistication, his economi- 
cal, flexible line. Yet he knows that, 
had he Forain’s great gifts he could 
not, in America, secure to himself a 
very great following. 

It is a commonplace of criticism 
that the public taste of France is more 
acute to subtleties of expression than 
it is with us.. We hear of the Gallic 
touch that saves the Palais Royal 
farce from becoming wholly unworthy. 
That “touch” means not only that the 
dramatist and the players are in- 
formed, but also that the audience is 
quick in apprehension. And so it 
follows that for the work of Forain 
and Hermann-Paul and, in past years, 
Daumier, there is an understanding 
public such as we do not possess. 
Well, we are glad the French can do 
it, for if they did not, goodness knows 
who would, and presently we would 
have another lost art. Anyhow, we 
are learning from them somewhat. 
Already we are trying to be a little 
Gallic—we eschew the “balloons”, 
those pieces of conversation enclosed in 
a wire line—a sort of conversational 
cloisonné— (Continued on page 110) 
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GEESE (Above) 
Note how the lines in the drawing 
of each bird and the arrangement of 
the group, give added force to the 
movement of their flight 


Etchings by Permission of KENNEDY & CO. 
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SWANS AND TEAL (Above) 


The contrast in movement of the 
nervous teal with the slow swans and 
the distinction which the artist makes 
(in black and white) between their 
color and plumage, is interesting 
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THE MIRROR (Below) 


This drypoint affords a striking ex- 
ample of Mr. Benson’s interest—evi- 
dent in many of his studies—in treat- 
ing his subject almost purely as design 
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BROADBILLS (Left) 


This drypoint is a characteristic 

study of swimming birds in cool 

shadows in which the velvet black of 

the drypoint is used with marked 
effect 


Frank W. Benson’s Etchings of Wild Birds 


Recent Plates from the Hand of An American Master 


R. FRANK W. BENSON’S reputation as a painter has grown steadily since 
the early eighties when he returned from Paris where he studied under 
Boulanger and Lefebvre and began to practice his art in Salem, Massachusetts, 
where he still resides. He has been fortunate enough to receive practically all 
the honors that may come to an American painter from institutions in his own 
country. The latest mark of his success is the medal awarded to his painting, 
“Open Window,” exhibited at the Corcoran Gallery in Washington last December. 
It is only recently that he has become known as an etcher, for it was not 
until 1912 that, led in the direction of working in black and white by making 
wash drawings, he began to etch and make drypoints, nor did he produce 
many plates until 1915. Mr. Benson’s interest and range of subject in etching 
and drypoint are as broad as in his painting and after a quarter of a century 
as a painter he turns to this new medium of black and white full of experience 
and with a freshness that has made his interpretations of out-door life widely 
known and appreciated in America and, in the past two years, in many of the 
galleries of England as well. 

In looking at Mr. Benson’s work, especially his etchings and drypoints, one 
thinks of him as an ardent hunter and fisherman, which he is, and as an 
amateur ornithologist content to watch for hours, as he has done, in a north- 
east gale, field-glass in hand, to see again a long line of migrating wild swans 
he had caught a far glimpse of in the morning. 


The four illustrations of this article are drypoint studies of wild fowl. If 
Mr. Benson were asked what quality he had sought for primarily in these dry- 
points—or, indeed, in any drypoint, or etching, or painting by him,—he would 
reply that he had tried to make a good design. Material and medium could not 
be more happily combined for the expression of the artist’s idea than they arc 
here. The flying or swimming birds lend themselves to the making of whatever 
arrangement of lights and darks the artist wishes, while the medium, drypoint, 
is well suited, with its contrasting masses of deep black and white, to enforce 
the beauty of the balance and rhythm of the design. Working, in these dry- 
points and in his etchings as well, on the basis of design which, in. the large 
conception Mr. Benson has of it, is so important, he renders exquisitely the 
movement of the birds, the texture and color of their plumage, surrounds 
them with broad effects of light and air. In such designs as these he interprets 
a phase of nature that no one knows more intimately. , 

To call Mr. Benson, however, “an etcher of wild birds” is to slur the fact 
that if he had never become interested in birds as material for his art he would 
still have worked in black and white. His latest etched portraits of Mr. Martin 
Loeffler and Mr. Augustus Hemenway and a drypoint portrait of Dr. Hugh 
Williams are masterful and dignified. His landscapes and studies of hunters and 
fishermen, souvenirs of weeks spent in Canada and on Cape Cod, are manly 
portrayals of life in the open, full of the spirit of keen wind and bright alr. 
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” And You” 
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The Biography of a World-Famous Author 


bought a card of greeting, the story of 

Gilbert B. Thorndyke can hardly leave 
you unmoved. For the G. B. T. which was— 
undoubtedly—signed to your four lines of 
honeyed verse are simply the initials under 
which Gilbert B. Thorndyke was known to his 
wide public. That he had no little fame is 
certain. Stationers in out-of-the-way places 
still report requests from loyal followers for 
cards and calendars signed by him, and there 
was a suburban’ philanderer who ordered 
Thorndyke’s series, ““My Life, My Love, and 
You” direct from Bidwell and Company, “The 
House of Happy Thoughts,” for seasons after 
Gilbert B. Thorndyke had ceased forever to 
produce verse. 

Thorndyke had never written a dud. He 
had in matchless combination a vein of gentle 
sentiment and a shrewd acumen which auto- 
matically rejected for him any line which 
might be unsalable. ‘The House of Happy 
Thoughts” had a bonanza in him, and they 
knew it well. Season after season they relied 
on him to produce their record-breaker, and 
season after season, without any but the gen- 
tlest effort, Gilbert effected it. He had a 
particularly happy way with the simple quat- 
rain, and a neat and telling method of using 
the dash. “Winter Weariness,” for example: 


[' you have ever yielded to impulse and 


“Longing, longing, longing, 
All the Winter through, 

For the sunny days again, 
Summertime—and You.” 


That went big; is still, in the seventh year of 
printing, going strong. 
Thorndyke had given very little hint of 
abnormality in his youth. He had had a 
pretty wit in turning libellous verse about his 
teachers and comrades while he was still in 
grammar school which had made him much 
in demand in early February, and in his col- 
lege days he had written the libretto of his 
class play. Others have done as much. The 
turning point of Gilbert’s life came one night 
in a drug-store, as he stood looking over cards. 
He thought—which of us has not?—how very 
much better he could have written those stanzas 
than the imbecile who had done them. But 
there Thorndyke diverged from the common 
herd. He looked up the address of Bidwell 
and Company in the directory, he went home 
and wrote four exemplars of the purest senti- 
ment, and the following day old Bidwell— 
although a hard-boiled old pirate and a slave- 
driver, he knew when he was in luck—was 
shaking his hand with unconcealed emotion, 
and Thorndyke’s fortune was made. Was it 
prophetic that one of those first efforts was his 
famous “Fortunes”? Oh, you must know it! 


“Where the rainbow ends, love, 
I was told 

By some elfin friends, love, 
One finds gold. 

So I’ve followed rainbows 
All life through. 

Fairies tell the truth, love. 
I’ve found—Y ou.” 


_The dash and the capital You which dis- 
tinguished his early style he and the House 


By DOROTHEA BRANDE 


of Happy Thoughts must have agreed never 
to abandon. 


The Road to Fame 


one that time Gilbert’s rise was spec- 
tacular. The only person who felt that 
he was not, possibly, doing all he might with 
his gift was his mother. But there, to be sure, 
discomfiture might account for some acidulous- 
ness. Mrs. Thorndyke was a remarkably well- 
preserved and youthful-looking woman, fond 
of bridge and scrupulous about keeping her 
hands in good condition, believing, as she did, 
that one’s hands were so conspicuous while 
dealing. So she may have considered that 
some verses, ‘““Mother,”— 


“What’s your grey hair to me, Mother, my 
Mother? 
Lovelier far, sweet, than loveliest gold. 
In your dear hands, scarred with toil for me, 
Mother, 
I pour all the love that a child’s heart can 
hold” — 


were unduly misleading, but she should have 
taken into account the nature of Thorndyke’s 
gift. He was only following the dictates of 
his nature. Something—telepathic, maybe— 
told him that to the true sender of cards every 
mother has grey hair, or silver if the exigencies 
of the rhyme seem to demand it, and hands 
scarred somehow as a result of her maternity. 
A man has a higher duty in these matters than 
pandering to the vanity of an individual; as 
it was, some twenty thousand mothers read that 
card every year with tears of emotion and awe. 

And so Thorndyke’s life went on till he 
came to Mary. 

Mary accepted Thorndyke immediately. In 
extenuation it may be said that Mary, while 
intelligent, was very young, and her imagina- 
tion undeveloped. Moreover, a youth who had 
formerly sent her all G. B. T.’s best was now 
sending the same cards to another girl, and to 
Mary it appeared a rather neat and effective 
revenge to corner the cards, as it were, right at 
their source. Further than that, Gilbert was 
really lovable, and there is no reason to believe 
that at the time of the wedding Mary did not 
love him devotedly. 

It was only when Mary began to learn what 
it was to have life literally one grand sweet 
song that the enormity of her mistake burst 
upon her. 


The Love Motif 


N first all went very well. To Mary there 
was something down-right quaint in the 
abnormal working of Thorndyke’s mind, pro- 
ducing verse, verse, and more verse morning, 
noon and night. And for Gilbert, Mary’s 
fresh and whimsical statements of affection 
were a vein of purest gold which had never 
been worked. Mary’s first note was signed 
“‘Always-All-Yours.” And ‘Always All Yours” 
followed promptly: 


“Always All Yours; the things I do, 

Seem to be done, somehow, for you. 
Somehow the very things I say 

Seem to be meant for you, some way. 

And sometimes I sigh, for P'U always be— 


Such is the wonder you are to me— 
Always All Yours.” 


At first Mary found it quaint and intriguing 
to have all her little flashes of happy nonsense 
transmuted, almost in the wink of an eye, into 
verses for greeting cards, but the suspicion that 
she was being exploited came more and more 
into her mind. She was not a little irritated 
when, on accusing Thorndyke of loving her 
only because he got so many fresh ideas for 
“The House of Happy Thoughts,” he wrote 
and sent off to Bidwell and Company a charm- 
ing verse on reconciliation—really a lovely 
thing; I don’t know how many homes it has 
saved—before he came to make it up with her. 

Toward the end of the year Mary came tc 
Gilbert with downcast eyes and fluttering color 
in her cheeks. 

“Gilbert,” she murmured, “I have something 
to tell you,’—and winding trembling arms 
about his neck, she whispered her mighty secret 
in his ear. He said nothing, for a moment. 
Mary could see that he was moved. 

“Darling, I think it is wonderful,” he said 
at last, stroking her hair. “Why, it will be 
the greatest thing in the world! Think what a 
child would mean tous. . Bidwell was 
saying the other day that he never could get 
enough kiddie verses—light and sweet, but 
somehow -wistful—for love or money.” 

“Gilbert!” cried Mary, in a tone which 
should have warned him. She tore herself 
from his arms. But Gilbert was smiling a 
far-away smile. 

Half an hour later, when he had finished 
“Daddy’s Pal,” Gilbert went in search of her. 
Mary had left his house. Going, she had left 
behind her a note. 

“Gilbert, I can’t stand it,” she had written. 
“T am going mad. Verse, verse, verse all the 
time. Rhymes at breakfast and couplets at the 
theater. All my love for you has trickled out 
into greeting-cards. So I am going. It will 
be useless to search for me. Mary.” 

Thorndyke was moved to the depths. I can 
give you no surer earnest of his emotion than 
to tell you that although ‘Sweetheart, Good- 
bye!” 

“Sweetheart, goodbye! 
over, 
The olden days, the golden days, have 
turned to somber gray. 
Gone is the glamour from the fields of clover, 
And all my life’s December now, that once 
was laughing May.” 
flashed into his mind almost immediately, it 
was not till twenty-four hours later that he sent 
it off to “The House of Happy Thoughts.” 


And a Splendid Fellow Withal 


HAVE done Gilbert Thorndyke a grave in- 
justice if I have not shown, by this time, 
that in spite of his fatal facility for rhyme he 
was really a splendid fellow, and capable of 
honest love. For months he searched fruitlessly 
for Mary, and the verses of that period show a 
wistfulness and heart-ache which have made 
them among the most popular cards Bidwell 
and Company have ever put out. He came to 
the conclusion that life without Mary was not 
worth the living, and (Continued on page 114) 


The happy days are 
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Lenore Ulric, as a Daughter of the New China 


In “ The Son Daughter,” An Oriental Play by David Belasco and George Scarborough 
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The Inevitable Literary Biography 


With the Usual Apologies to Arthur Symons, Holbrook Jackson and Frank Harris 


“Bearing the torch, my hands grew thin and 
cold; 
A god, I took the blows of fool and churl. 
I am the coffer broken for its gold; 
I am the oyster shattered for his pearl.” 
—Epwarp Moore GRESHAM. 


(NoTtE—In this generation of modernist literary 
heroes, that other tragic generation of the eighties 
and nineties has been almost forgotten and we may 
perhaps take the excuse presented by the publica- 
tion of Mr. Gilbert Muirhead’s Life of Edward Moore 
Gresham (published privately by The Exotic Press; 
New York, 1925; two volumes, $7.50) to return for 
a moment to the strange days of that already remote 
period. This new and authoritative biography clears 
up many misconceptions and dispels many shades of 
scandal.) 


HE memory of perhaps no other great 
[erie has suffered so much from the 

growth of legend as has that of Edward 
Moore Gresham, the most pathetic of all the 
fin de siécle figures. Since his death in 1895, 
his name has been surrounded by a luxuriance 
of anecdote scarcely equalled by the apocry- 
pha attributed to Baudelaire, Whistler and 
Wilde. The sifting and testing of these stories 
has been not the least useful and interesting 
part of Mr. Muirhead’s labor of love. 

An intimate friend of Gresham’s, he has had 
access to all the evidence and has interpreted 
it with the imaginative sympathy which only 
close friendship can supply. ‘The episode of 
the tarantulas is explained but scarcely ex- 
cused; the story of Gresham’s dyeing his hair 
lavender to harmonize with the ceiling of his 
room at college is dismissed as an English 
variant of the Baudelaire legend. The truth 
was, it appears, that the poet had his ceiling 
painted lavender “to indicate”, as he used to 
say, “that Heaven is inaccessible”. 

Further back than the third generation, not 
much is known of the lineage of the family. 
It is possible that the maternal great-grand- 
father may have come over from Ireland,— 
which would explain the Celtic sprightliness 
of Edward Gresham’s imagination and afford 
us a valuable clue to his final acceptance of 
Catholicism. Moore was the maternal name 
and the family boasted Thomas Moore as an 
ancestor,—an idea which Gresham did his ut- 
most to discourage. And, indeed, it seems 
scarcely credible that the author of Arabesques 
and Aquatints should have come of the same 
stock as the author of Lalla Rookh. 


Biographical Material 


DWARD MOORE GRESHAM first saw 

the smoke-stained life of day in Littlelion 
Street, Leeds, on April 16, 1872. There was 
of course, not much in this provincial environ- 
ment to bring out the lad’s genius, and it was 
not until he entered Brasenose College at Ox- 
ford in the year 1883 that we see the real 
Gresham. 

At Brasenose, he sat under Pater, for whom, 
oddly enough, he did not care. He pronounced 
the great stylist “bourgeois” and is said to 
have annoyed him greatly by sending him a 
parody of his own manner, an “imaginary por- 
trait” of Gilles de Retz. And when Marius 
the Epicurean appeared in 1885, he declared 
in The Fleur-de-Lis that that consummate mas- 
terpiece “would be a work not without a cer- 


By EDMUND WILSON, Jr. 


tain mild interest, were it not so ill-written.” 

The Fleur-de-Lis, published in conjunction 
with the almost equally unhappy Hubert San- 
derson and the brilliant Philip Davis (of A 
Lute from Thalia) was really the most note- 
worthy achievement of Gresham’s college ca- 
reer. Only two numbers, to be sure, were ever 
issued, but we have testimony to the rare 
quality of the contents in the extraordinary 
eagerness with which it is sought by biblio- 
philes. The college authorities, offended by a 
poem on Messalina, suppressed the little maga- 
zine after its second issue. Edward cursed 
the ‘‘blockhead dons” and burned a wax image 
of one of them in his rooms after the medieval 
manner. 

It was after he had been sent down trom 
Oxford that the bulk of his work was written. 
Arabesques and Aquatints, a volume of prose, 
published in 1886, was followed in 1888 by 
Basationes Tue, a little sheaf of verse. 

He occupied for three years a tiny apart- 
ment in Theobald’s Road and there he began 
his experiments with hashish, the disastrous 
effects of which have become only too well 
known. One is at first a little surprised not 
to find him among the contributors to The 
Yellow Book; but the artist in him was re- 
pelled by the gross appeal which Beardsley 
and the others were making to the popular 
taste. He quietly characterized the periodical 
as “flamboyant” and went his chosen way in 
loneliness and obscurity. 


A Literary Gathering 


E can form some idea of his life at this 

period from a passage in Verriker 
George’s Memoirs of the Golden Nineties. He 
describes a gathering at which Hubert Sander- 
son and Violet Gifford, as well as Gresham 
himself, were present. Miss Gifford sang a 
charming Provengal song and Sanderson read 
a new chapter of his fantastic romance, A Ro- 
coco Cinderella; but the event of the evening 
was Gresham’s reading of his Vale ad Rosam. 
‘Sanderson sat down,” writes Mr. George, 
‘amid a sigh of applause and then the most 
intense quiet fell upon the company, as Ed- 
ward took from his pocket the bits of paper 
upon which his new poem had been scribbled. 
There, in that little Bloomsbury room, we 
heard for the first time the exquisite cadences 
of a lyric which has taken its place with the 
greatest, wherever Beauty is beloved. I re- 
member as well as if it were yesterday the 
spare swaying figure and the fine face, which 
showed, however, the ugly wastings of the drug 
which was to prove his ruin: 


“Though but a little day ago I lit 

The incense, I shall smother its grey fumes; 
No longer shall my shuttle sadly fut: 

I tear the new silk from the silver looms; 
Although my weary soul may die of it, 

I kiss the bud farewell before it blooms. 


“No rose shall spring from this I have begun, 
Though I have tended it with bloody hand, 

(Wherefrom it should burst like a little sun.) 
Not God, if God there were, could understand 

Why I shall drop the flower, not yet blown, 
And leave it to be trodden in the sand.” 


This sympathetic brother artist was present, 
also, at Gresham’s death in the October of 
1895, and has left us an unforgettably vivid 
picture of this tragic occasion. The ill-fated 
young man, now quite helpless and horribly 
ravaged by disease, had been taken to Dijon by 
a few devoted friends. ‘Three days before 
his death,” writes Mr. George, “he signified his 
desire of entering the Roman Catholic Church. 
We immediately sent for a priest, who spent 
almost the whole of three evenings with him. 
About half-past twelve on the night of October 
15, the Curé summoned us into the sick room 
and we could instantly see that the last hour 
had come. Holding a little jewelled ivory 
crucifix, he murmured almost inaudibly that 
he believed all his sins had been forgiven and 
in another moment we knew that the lambent 
flame had been extinguished.” 


Gresham’s Inner Life 


UCH then was the life of Edward Moore 

Gresham,—brief, obscure and outwardly 
uneventful. But we are not to look for any 
events other than subjective ones in the de- 
velopment of a personality like Gresham’s and 
we must go only to his work if we would learn 
the real adventures of his soul. Not the least 
interesting of these were the adventures of his 
soul, as Anatole France says, in a happy 
phrase, ‘among masterpieces. For Edward 
Gresham was one of the most fearless and 
penetrating critics of his age. Take, for ex- 
ample, this passage from one of the earlier 
essays, in Faded Blue and Philamot: 

“And what shall we say, forsooth, of those 
dreary effigies set up that we should admire 
them, like the bedizened wax kings in West- 
minster Abbey, to which, when they were car- 
ried through the streets with pomp, our coun- 
trymen payed solemn homage, with counte- 
nances as vapid as their own?—Homer, the 
Bishop Percy of Greece; Aeschylus, an already 
muddled text, made unintelligible by commen- 
tators; Sophocles, at once the Tennyson and 
the Pinero of his time,—a double atrocity; Ver- 
gil and Horace, press-agents to Augustus, that 
male Victoria of the ancient world; Shake- 
speare, the popular play-monger, ranked by 
Englishmen with God and the Duke of Well- 
ington.” 

His favorites were few but he had studied 
them with devotion: Ausonius, Achilles Tatius 
and Catulle Mendés. None was fiercer than 
Gresham in denouncing the English for their 
insensibility to Art and their inability to pro- 
duce it. He admired parts of Congreve, how- 
ever, and wrote this memorable appreciation 
of the witty dramatist: 

“One seems here to breathe an atmosphere 
subtly permeated with the perfume of the 
ladies’ powder and the pungency of the gen- 
tlemen’s rapees. And who, for the world, would 
breathe any other? The adorable coldness of 
Millamant’s coquetry! the precarious amours 
of Valentine and Vainlove! Heigho! all life 
is a fashionable adultery, as merry and sly as 
a ridutto, as sweetly tinkling as a spinet.” 

This passage is typical of Gresham’s im- 
pressionism. His criticisms are of the kind 
which Pater has called “appreciations”, a 
method which the (Continued on page 102) 
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The Art Exhibition: 


pe mnt was a time when one visited the Museum of Natural History to 
observe Nature’s latest vagaries in the shape of undeveloped amoebz in 
bowls, rudimentary horns on recently unearthed amphibians, and models of 
funny little puffins who had gone wrong while still in a pre-natal state. 


Now one may see all these little jokes of Mother Nature at any exhibition of 
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Drawing by FISH 


Opening Day 


After All, There Is Nothing Like Modern Sculpture to Stimulate the Imagination 


ultra modernist sculpture. Fifth Avenue is full of them—every week in the 
year. You are probably quite familiar with them yourself. Here, for instance, 
are a few, which have been named by their creators as follows, reading from 
left to right, along the very top row: 


“The Birth of Love”, “Portrait of My 
Wife”, “Marshes at Twilight”, “Fruitage”, “Inhibited Motherhood” and “Libido”. 
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MISCHA ELMAN 


Beginning his public career as a boy prodigy 

in 1904, Mischa Elman has continued a pro- 

digious violinist. He was the first of the Auer 

pupils to spread the master’s fame as an im- 

parter of phenomenal technic. A combination 

of qualities makes him unequalled as the player 
of the great Tchaikovsky concerto 


LEOPOLD AUER 


Leopold Auer, most celebrated of living violin 
teachers, was born at Veszprem, Hungary, in 
1845. His own masters were Dont and Joachim. 
Latterly a group of pupils showing phenomenal 
technical proficiency has procured him special 
fame. He is now a resident of New York, 
having left Russia after the revolution 


EFREM ZIMBALIST 


Efrem Zimbalist—the perfect artist—is 

not only a master of technic, but a violin- 

ist of searching intellect. Now devoting 
more and more time to composition 


KATHLEEN PARLOW ; TOSCHA SEIDEL 


Beginning as a child prodigy, Miss Parlow 
heard Elman fiddle in 1906 and determined 
immediately to go to his teacher. After 
eighteen months with Professor Auer she be- 
gan her mature career, which has made her, 
now that Maud Powell is dead, the foremost 
violinist of her sex. She is particularly 
famed for the number of concertos she plays 


The youngest of the famous Auer pupils, 
Toscha Seidel, made his American début in 
April, 1918, at the age of seventeen. The 
little boy from Odessa with the leonine mane 
drew a big and luscious tone from his violin 
and displayed the wonderful Auer mechani- 
cal proficiency. But what is more, he fiddled 
like a young volcano in dazzling eruption 


PORTRAITS BY MISHKIN 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 


Jascha Heifetz conquered blood- 
lessly the New York public at his 
American début in October, 1917. 
“The greatest native violin talent 
of my experience,” is the reported 
opinion of his teacher. Heifetz 
plays less like a Russian youth of 
twenty-one than like an archangel 
whose only allegiance is the pure 
and holy art of tong 


Leopold Auer and a Group of His Pupils 


All of Whom Seem to Have Become Permanent Americans 
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Margaret Severn first 
danced her way into the 
supposedly invulnerable 
hearts of New Yorkers 
at the Palais Royal, and 
graduated from there into 
a prominent position in 
the cast of the Morosco 
musical comedy, “Linger 
Longer Letty” 


MAURICE GOLDBERG 





ARNOLY GENTHE LOUIS FLECKENSTEIN 


ARNOLD GENTHE 
Princess White Deer, of vaude- Beth Beri left motion pictures to enter the famous school which is presided Helen Lyons is a member of the 
ville, is the first American Indian over by Ted Shawn and Ruth St. Denis, and she is now one of the principal gorgeous ballet which Michel 
to gain fame as a dancer terpsichorean attractions of the Keith vaudeville circuit Fokine arranged in “Aphrodite 


The Rising Generation of American Dancers 
Young Artists Who Are Coming to the Front as Interpreters of the Rhythmic Art 
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And They Lived Happily Ever Afterward 
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The Happy Ending Is the Curse of Modern Literature 


EONARD STRUBY is such an old friend 

L of mine that really I hate to pillory him 

in public. But we had an argument the 

other night in which the matter under discus- 

sion was so vital, and in which I came off so 
victorious, that I feel I must talk about it. 

Let me do the fair thing by Leonard at the 
outset by saying that I overlook all his idiosyn- 
cracies because of his vocation. He is 
a reader for the publishing-house Of gm. 
Dodd-Gastit & Company, and that, I 
think, covers all. All professional | 
readers are the same; you know the | 
type—they look like idiots and aren’t. 
Pale blue eyes, prison-pallor, insur- 
gent hair, advancing teeth and re- 
treating chin. Withal a keen, ana- 
lytical mind, slightly addled by the 
stuff he has to read, and a volcano of 
suppressed desires-to-kill carefully 
smothered for life under the ashes of 
business policy. 

He wandered into my room at mid- 
night and sat down on the divan with- 
out a word, resting his dishevelled 
head in his long white hands. It was 
so familiar a picture that I went on 
in my search for a rhyme for “uni- 
form’—finally deciding that “puny 
form” was just the thing—before I 
swivelled at him and said, still under 
the spell of the muse, “Well, who is it 
to-night? Robert Chambers or Har- 
old Bell Wright?” 

Either of these names is usually a 
goad that lashes Struby into an aca- 
demic frenzy. ‘To my surprise, he 
merely waved them away as if they 
were intellectual gnats and then start- 
led me by groaning from his very 
soul, “Happy Endings!” 

I saw at once that he was in great 
trouble. & 

“Come, come, my boy,” I said, 
“you’re cryptic. What do you mean?” 

“I’ve just been to see ‘Beaucaire,’ 
he whimpered. 

“Ah!” I cried, sure of my ground. “ ‘Beau- 
caire,’ the opera, you mean, of course, isn’t 
it charming? Such a cast, such music, such 
a book, such ie 

He interrupted me with an iteration of 
“Happy Endings!” as if the phrase were a 
satanic “Happy New Year”. 

“Happy Endings! You’ve got it, too. 
They’ve all got it,—Kipling, Stevenson, Tark- 
ington, you ad 

“Thank you,” I murmured, but he went on, 
unheeding. 

“It’s a disease, an emasculating hysteria, a 
low form of morbid optimism, a soft-boiled 
war-reaction, a half-of-one-per cent. senti- 
mentalism ,” he paused, frothing. 

“Yes, yes,” I encouraged, “go on.” 

“Listen,” he said, more calmly, but with 
a deeper sadness, sinking down beside me 
“Years ago I used to be hopeful of modern 
literature, mostly English, of course,—Hardy, 
Meredith, Butler, the Greek tragedies of to- 
day—they gave me life. Then we had Kip- 
ling, Stevenson, and Conrad, fine, out-door 
fellows; and then the Russians—great stuff! 














By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


And then I came across a line or two of 
Schopenhauer’s that said, ‘If you like a thing 
very much, be sure to re-read it.’ So I bought 
another copy of “The Light That Failed,’ and 
I read and I read, waiting for the great glori- 
ous moment of anguish in the last chapter, 
and—well, you know what happened ?” 
I nodded. 





BARON DE MEYER 


BLANCHE TOMLIN AND MARION GREENE 


In the final scene of Gilbert Miller’s production of the 
Tarkington-Messager romantic opera, ‘Monsieur Beaucaire” 


“It ended happily,” he whispered. 

“Yes,” I agreed. ‘It was too bad.” 

‘Too bad,” he shouted. “It was wicked— 
it was the beginning of the end. I felt as if 
some buffoon had pulled a chair out from 
under me, just as I was sitting down to have 
a good cry. And now they are all doing it. 
And if the man is dead his heirs dress up his 
descendants in cap-and-bells and trick them 
out with happy endings. It’s the mammon of 
unrighteousness, I tell you! 

“Tt’s the Great God Bunk! What have they 
done to poor old Rip Van Winkle? Clapped 
him into an opera written by a man with a 
Dutch name, who ought to lay a letter of 
apology on Irving’s grave, and given poor Rip 
a fake sweetheart who grows old along with 
him and marries him just before the Mid- 
night Frolic starts—faugh! And what else 
have they done, these ghouls? What have 
they done for Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde, in 
the movies? Why, fitted ‘em out with two 
sweethearts, by Gad, sir, so that even utter 
villainy can be redeemed, and all hands can 
snuggle into close-ups for the fade-out. Good- 





night! And now, Tarkington—” his eyes filled 
with tears. “I can forgive the other fellows,— 
they’re dead. But our own Tark, who struck 
such a note of wistful boy-sadness at the end 
of ‘Penrod’ that I sat close and hoped they 
wouldn’t turn the lights up, saying to myself, 
‘Here’s a man, at last!’ And now along comes 
Tarkington and slops over the fine ending of 
a fine story with a gooey marriage 
«we between Lady Mary and the Barber 
' of Bath!” 

He clenched his fists and turned 
upon me a pair of eyes that glittered 
with a wild hilarity. 

“Do you know what I am going to 
do?” he shot out. “I’m going to put 
on two shows, one a farce comedy, 
‘The Newcomes,’ in which Dr. Vor- 
noff grafts monkey-glands onto the 
old Colonel at Charterhouse so that he 
chins himself three times on the bed- 
post, clicks his heels together and 
says, ‘Clive, Adsum,—I’m_there,— 
get me?’” 

“Don’t,” I murmured feebly. 

‘And the other a movie, ‘The Tale 
of Two Cities.” And when Douglas 
Fairbanks slings Sydney Carton up 
to the top of the scaffold, and jumps 
from there onto the base of the Eiffel 
Tower re 

“Stop!” I commanded. 
sacrilege.” 

He burst into ghoulish laughter. 

“My boy,” I said,—and I must 
confess my voice shook a little, 
“there is much in what you have said, 
—much too much. But there is an- 
other side to the question. The truth 
is that you are young; you have not 
as yet suffered.” 

“T have,” he retorted, “at ‘Beau- 
caire.’ ” 

“Not really suffered,” I repeated 





“This is 


firmly. “You enjoy tragedy. You 
seek it. You revel in Gorky and 
Strindberg. You riot in vicarious 


sorrows. You are a self-flagellating sadist.” 

“I’m sadist when I sing,” he sparkled with 
the smile that makes me love him, but which 
I coldly ignored. 

“Take our one really great American novel, 
—‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,—could you lay it 
down without a distinct loss of spiritual 
power if it did not have the touching apothe- 
osis of little Eva’s ascent to Heaven?” 

“Stolen,” he snapped, “from the Bible.” 

“Most books are,’’ I retorted, nettled by his 
flippancy, “but we,—we who have lived need 
just such consolation. Now take the Blue Bird 
Campaign for Happiness.” 

“My God!” he shrieked,—and I saw I had 
pressed the wrong button,—‘not that!” 

Springing up he seized his hat and coat. 

“Where are you going?” I said, alarmed at 
the desperate look in his eyes. 

“At home,” he panted, “in my closet, there 
is a bottle—I am going to end it all!” 

“A bottle!”? I echoed. ‘What is in it?” 

“Scotch,” he said, simply. 

“Aha!” I cried, “then after all you do be- 
lieve in happy endings. I'll go with you.” 
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Elsie Janis—Leading “Her Gang” on a Triumphant Tour 


The Famous Mimic. Film-Star, Authoress and War V. steran Succeeds in the Role of Impresario 
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V. May Sinclair. 


thinking people, as to the leading English 

woman novelist of our time most of them 
would go, I have no doubt at all, to Miss May 
Sinclair. Edith Wharton would receive some, 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward a few, and there would 
be one or two others with a vote or two apiece, 
but most certainly most of them would go to 
Miss Sinclair. This is rather a remarkable 
thing when one reflects that, during the twenty- 
five years that she has published novels she 
has never once compromised with her ideals 
of art, never once written a line that was not 
the best that she could at the time write, never 
once cheapened her fine and precious talent 
for anyone or anything. Twenty-five years 
is a long writing period; in 1895 all kinds of 
strange birds were twittering on the trees and 
Miss Sinclair’s two first books, ““Mr. and Mrs. 
Neville Tyson” and ‘Two Sides of the Ques- 
tion” were undoubtedly influenced by the 
back-wash of the “‘Yellow Book” time, with its 
intensity, its French atmosphere, its myopic 
Pierrots and its search for the right word. 

Then came “The Divine Fire” and she 
stepped, like Alice, over the brook into her 
rightful kingdom. 

It was after this book that May Sinclair 
became a figure in London literary life. My 
first impression of her, I remember, was at that 
most terrible of functions, a literary tea-party, 
held in a small room somewhere underground 
off the Strand. The room was desperately 
crowded and everyone was holding his or her 
cup of tea clutched tightly to his or her breast 
or bosom lest the precious thing should be 
brushed away and hurled into thin air. All 
faces had that strange mixture of fear and 
expectation that belongs so especially to a 
literary tea-party and when it was suddenly 
announced that Mr. W. W. Jacobs was in the 
room the movement towards where he was 
supposed to be was so sudden that the air was 
rent with apologies for tea-upsettings. It was 
in the middle of this hubbub that someone 
said to me: ““That’s May Sinclair over there,” 
and clutching my cup more firmly than ever in 
my right hand I craned my eyes round to 
where a little woman was standing, terror in 
her eyes, crushed between two stout persons 
who were talking over her head, a piece of 
bread-and-butter in one hand and a saucer in 
another, the tea-cup nowhere to be seen. That 
little picture had become almost symbolical to 
me since, so typical was it of May Sinclair’s 
determination that whatever her own sufferings 
may be she will hurt no one; her patience, her 
courtesy, and her gentleness. 


[ votes were taken in any group of reading, 


The Flat in Kensington 


FEW weeks after the tea-party I saw her 
in more spacious surroundings. She 
asked me to go and have tea with her in her 
Kensington flat. That is now a good many 
years ago and all I can remember of that flat 
is that it had one magnificently large room 
with high broad windows that looked onto 
trees, a gleaming polished floor, bright blue 
bowls filled with flowers and, of course, a cat. 
It sends back to me even through this distance 
of time that impression of cleanliness, order, 
colour, light and space that are always to be 


Literary Close-ups 


A Pen Portrait by a Friendly Hand 


By HUGH WALPOLE 


found as May Sinclair’s background. How she 
must have hated and loathed that tea-party! 
But she went to it of course because of that 
passion for the art that she practices. I know 
many novelists, male and female, British and 
foreign, but I know no one in any country with 
that same passion so fiercely developed. I re- 
member that on that day in the Kensington 
flat my own young mind was fixed upon a 
grandiose scheme of a trilogy that was to 
knock Tolstoi’s ‘““War and Peace” and Rol- 
land’s “‘Jean Christophe” to little bits, both for 
length and grandeur. Egotistically I outlined 
my scheme and May Sinclair, although she 





MAY SINCLAIR 


Whose latest work ‘“‘Mary Olivier” is held by 
many to be the most powerful book of the year 


must have wondered both at my cheek and my 
immaturity, threw herself into my plans with 
an enthusiasm and eagerness that could not 
have been exceeded had the great Tolstoi 
himself stood before her. Then as now she 
was immensely preoccupied with questions of 
technique and at the time was greatly under 
the influence of the late Henry James. Indeed 
so deeply all her life has she been sunk in the 
problems of style and method and construction 
that it has always been a marvel to me that 
her novels are so spontaneous, so completely 
sprung from a life of their own. 

I remember that I felt that day in Kensing- 
ton to be a rather hushed and subdued affair 
and I think, in May Sinclair’s company, one 
does often seem to be talking in a whisper not 
at all because anything has to be concealed but 
simply because life is so wonderful that it’s 
audacious to shout about it. And that does 
not mean that she has not a sense of humour; 
she has an excellent one and nobody enjoys 
better than she does jokes against herself, jokes 
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that have their origin as a rule in sudden spon- 
taneous generosities to the undeserving poor. 

Nor does this hushed atmosphere mean that 
May Sinclair does not face life. No reader of 
her books could for a moment suppose that she 
does not, but I doubt whether anything finer 
was done in the whole of the war than her 
raising and supporting of an ambulance corps 
in Belgium, her own personal service in it, her 
pluck and humour and poetry in the course of 
it: we all remember the use that she made of 
it in the art of “The Belfry.” 

Nevertheless in spite of that experience she 
has a real horror of melodrama. She warned 
me against the dangers of it years ago and has 
always since chided me for my use of it in my 
various works. She is herself very sensitive 
to criticism; I will venture the suggestion that 
there is no author alive who is not. Yet she 
has never allowed adverse criticism to affect 
her loyalties. Years ago, being young and am- 
bitions, I reviewed her book, ‘““The Creators,” 
with what I then believed was acute and tren- 
chant perception. 

She was distressed, we discussed the affair 
and I am glad to think that we were both 
of us entirely honest and plain-spoken and 
friends when it was over. ‘The Creators” 
was a far finer book than I had at that time 
the wit to perceive, but I think that there has 
always been in all her work a certain quality, 
a kind of feminine insistence on truths and 
attitudes that has irritated the reviewer. There 
appeared only this year in the London “Times” 
the stupidest, blindest, most prejudiced notice 
of her book “Mary Olivier” that man could 
conceive, and so it will be, I expect, to the end 
of the chapter. 

No work so individual, so personal, so de- 
termined in its artistic and ethical honesty can 
avoid detractors, and it is well that it should 
be so. 


The House in St. John’s Wood 


OW in her house in St. John’s Wood May 
Sinclair maintains exactly the atmosphere 
of her Kensington flat of ten years ago—the 
same light, the same space and cleanliness and 
order, the same love of daintiness and colour, 
the same precision and neatness, the same 
abundance of books and etchings and Japanese 
prints, the same black cat. 

It is pleasant to think that there is no au- 
thor alive in England to-day. who is so little 
grudged her success by her competitors, who 
has so many warm and loyal friends among 
all the fraternity of her own craft. She has 
finally, a great importance for us of her 
immediate generation because, more than 
any writer of her time she is putting the 
older literary traditions into touch with the 
new. 

We shall have at least one novelist who will 
never fail in her appreciation of and encour- 
agement for the younger writers. So long as 
May Sinclair is with us we know that there 
will be at least one foe to pessimism, retrograde 
lamentations, exaltations of the glorious past 
over a miserable and perishing present. May 
Sinclair is the finest link that our literature of 
to-day has with the great literature of the 
future. 
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MISHKIN 


Basil King, the Canadian 
novelist, is now at work 
on a new novel, much cf 
the inspiration and ma- 
terial for which has 
been, we are told, super- 
naturally communicated 
to him by spirits, work- 
ing through the uncon- 
scious mediumship of 

his daughter 


Oc. o. nopre 


The life, philosophy, and writings of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle have 
been completely altered in their courses, as the result of many in- 
vestigations which he has recently made in spiritualistic phenomena 
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S the result of the war, in which ten 
million souls passed to their eternal 
rest, an extraordinary degree of interest 
has lately been centered on spiritualism, 
and the phenomena of life after death. 
Due to this, the great spread of such 
doctrines and beliefs has been made easy, 
in millions of minds, by a great increase 
in what is known as “the will to believe”. 


Maurice Maeterlinck (left) the most 
conspicuous living exponent of spiritu- 
alistic phenomena. In his American 
lectures he has attempted to prove 
that what actually survives in us, after 
death, is a vital fluid, heretofore not 
known, named or understood 


Pearl Lenore Curran has come into in- 
ternational fame as the author of two 
million words of fiction and two thou- 
sand poems all of which she has writ- 
ten as the result of direct and dictated 
inspiration from one Patience Worth, 
a spirit long since departed this earth 


Literary Apostles of Spiritualism 


Writers Who Have Lately Been Bent Upon Penetrating the Shadows in the Land of Death 


Sir Oliver Lodge, one of the great scientific minds of our time, 
who has been lecturing here on the reality of the unseen, is a 
firm believer in the possibility of communicating with the dead 
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Winston Churchill, proba- 
bly the most popular of 
American fiction writers, 
is a recent convert to 
spiritualism. As an in- 
stance: we learn that 
parts of the novel on 
which he is engaged are 
sent to him by spirits 
beyond his ken or con- 
trol 
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On Returning to the Spoken Drama 


The Escape of An Actress from the Land of Shadows 


once in all this time felt the floor of the 

theatre stage beneath my feet, I walked 
out to the centre of the dimly lit stage and 
stood perfectly still! The ecstasy which surged 
through me impeded my breath. How long I 
stood there looking out at the rows and rows 
of empty seats I shall never know. 

Those rows of ghostly figures awaiting the 
audience, the lights and the music, held me 
entranced. ‘The profound hush in the dark 
spaces, the gleaming brass rail around the 
gallery and the faint light which crept in 
through the closed doors were all a part of 
the realization of my longings. 

Back again! Home on the stage! 

I closed my eyes to shut out the vision of 
the motion picture studio which has been my 
obsession for two years. The peace and quiet 
of the theatre, after the constant din, crashing 
and banging of the movie studio, was like a 
rest-cure for shattered nerves. Paradoxical, 
as it may seem, it was a relief to escape the 
turmoil of the silent drama and to find peace 
on the spoken stage! 

Space, unlimited breadths and lengths of it! 
Voices, human voices all around me! Quiet, 
ineffable quiet! And human hands to applaud. 
It is like the end of a weary journey when 
one pushes open the gate and sinks down on 
the doorstep with a sigh of relief—home! 


Nene three years of absence, having never 


OWEVER, I do not regret my studio 

work; it was very interesting and in- 
structive, too. I created eighteen characters, 
of widely varied types, and on each of these 
eighteen occasions I was permitted to see my- 
self as the audience saw me, and to view my 
mistakes with my own eyes. When Robert 
Burns wrote those quaint lines, ‘““Oh wad some 
power the giftie gie us to see ourselves as 
others see us,” he had never heard of motion 
pictures and the power they possess to give us 
shocks and thrills when we see ourselves! 

An audience is not so critical as the camera, 
which registers everything with merciless ac- 
curacy. An awkward gesture or unpleasant 
facial expression is triumphantly caught by 
the lens, to be repeated again and again, many 
thousands of times, all over the world, before 
millions of persons! It is not so necessary to 
keep watch of these details in the spoken 
drama, because the eyes of the audience are 
not as quick as the inexorable eye of the 
camera, 

The space afforded on the dramatic stage 
seems so overwhelmingly vast to one who has 
grown familiar with the limited range allowed 
by the camera, that it is quite confusing! I 
always feel that I am walking out of the pic- 
ture—or getting out of focus—and it is very 
difficult to accustom myself to the freedom of 
uncramped surroundings. 

Then, too, the luxury of being permitted to 
turn my back and to be at liberty to look every- 
where, without feeling the forbidding hand of 
motion picture technique raised in horror at 
such an action, is a joy to the heart of an 
€X-cinema star. In the making of my first 
film production, “Barbary Sheep,” during an 
emotional scene I quite naturally turned away, 
48 one would do under stress. I was told that 


By ELSIE FERGUSON 





Words 


By PATIENCE WORTH 


Note—The recent visit to New York of 
Mrs. Pearl Lenore Curran, better known 
to American readers as Patience Worth, 
created no end of astonishment among 
those interested in psychic phenomena. 
As is now well known, Mrs. Curran dic- 
tates a multitude of poems such as this, 
rapidly, without any hesitation, and al- 
ways from themes indicated by somebody 
in the room. The poem which follows 
was dictated by her in this way, during 
her stay in New York. A visitor sug- 
gested the theme of “Words” and Pa- 
tience Worth, without hesitation, at once 
dictated the words that follow. 


AM amused. I sit plying words. 
Such cunning little puppets! 
Think of “it”. Ye may set “it” beside 
A noble—and make him a clod. 
Yea, and “that”, set at a proper angle 
And rightly directed, is irony— 
Or marketh a defilement. “If” is a 
little 
Swinging boat which never comes to 
harbour. 
“Was”, is a part of eternity, 
Since it hath no part with to-day. 


“See” is a command which is scarce 

E’er followed, for few men see. 

“Have” is an invitation, and needeth 

No second offering. “Of” is a de- 
claimer 

Of kinship, and should be used 

With discretion. “I”? is the most 
abused 

Of the whole inhuman lot. 

“You” is uttered like a song, in every 
key, 

And carrieth the tone of its utterer. 

The lover panteth “you”, and the 
finger 

Of justice shaketh and pointeth it. 

“We” is a communion! A strange 
mixture. 

Think of it! Here “we” be! 











I must not turn my face from the camera, be- 
cause every emotion must be carefully por- 
trayed and registered in an obvious, overexag- 
gerated, face-on close-up. Now I am per- 
mitted to enjoy my emotions even at a forty- 
five degree angle, or suggest them only by the 
visible shrug of my shoulders. It is comfort- 
ing, also, to know that my tears may enjoy 
the privacy of my handkerchief, and not have 
to be registered one by one as they fall from 
my eyes to my cheeks. 

And to be able to talk again! Was there 
ever a woman who would not welcome back 
this privilege after having kept silent for two 
years? Not only the privilege of being al- 
lowed to speak, but to be given intelligent, 
thoughtful lines to express is indeed a pleasure 
not to be underestimated. 


Though it may sound rather strange to the 
readers, especially the feminine portion, for a 
woman to assert that it is a positive relief not to 
be obliged to go shopping every day, it is quite 
true. I am tired of the incessant search for 
costumes and the innumerable fittings and the 
worry over delays that must inevitably attend 
the production of each successive picture. For 
the average photoplay requires so many 
changes of costumes, hats and shoes, ant al- 
lows so little time to plan, that one is con- 
tinually kept in a state approaching nervous 
collapse. It is an indescribable relief to know 
that I will not have to appear in a different set 
of costumes at each performance, and that my 
gowns will be ready for me whenever I enter 
the dressing room. 


N one respect, the motion picture work af- 
forded me more personal liberty than the 
spoken drama. To be obliged to dine early 
and give up one’s evenings is a bit annoying 
after having enjoyed the freedom of going to 
the opera, plays and dinner parties. 

This, however, is not an all-important con- 
sideration. In fact, I am more than willing 
to sacrifice any advantages which I have en- 
joyed while in the movies, if only because I 
am so anxious to get back to the certainty and 
smoothness and regularity of the drama. After 
a play has comfortably settled down on Broad- 
way, it stays put and gives no future worry 
during its run. But the pictures! There is 
never a moment when one is quite sure that 
the road ahead is a smooth one. If a set is 
delayed in construction, or a gown does not 
arrive on time, or it rains on the day one had 
planned to do outside scenes, or the lights do 
not work properly, then the whole machinery 
is thrown out of gear and hours and even days 
are lost waiting around for things to be 
smoothed out. There is a feeling of surety 
about the drama which arouses no fears. The 
weather cannot ruffle its serenity, the sets are 
always ready, the costumes are always await- 
ing the players, and the lights, music and other 
appurtenances are ready at the exact moment 
when the curtain is due to rise. 

From my point of view, the strongest evi- 
dence of the great transition from pictures to 
the spoken drama is the consciousness that I 
am actually in contact with my audience. The 
magnetic current which I feel from a human 
audience is more inspiring to me now than it 
was before I went into motion pictures, for I 
can appreciate the actual human response 
which comes across the footlights as contrasted 
with the amount of response which I received 
from the unsympathetic lens of the camera. 
Of course, I can go to the moving picture 
theatres where my films are being shown and 
sit among the audience and attempt to deter- 
mine their opinion of my performance; but it 
is small satisfaction. 

In “Sacred and Profane Love” — Arnold 
Bennett’s comedy which has already been pro- 
duced successfully in England—I believe that 
I have found the play for which I have been 
seeking during my two years of experience in 
the silent drama; and I feel that I have reached 
the enchanted land at the end of a long, long 
journey. 
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HIS will come as no news to anyone who has tried to find a 
place to sleep in New York. The hotel-space gave out long 
ago. The park benches and turkish baths resemble the beach at 
Coney Island on a mid-summer night. Dancing, if indulged in at 
all, must be done on the insteps of the adjacent couple. In short, 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment is now having “Stand- 
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ing Room Only” signs prepared, to be hung at the gates of the 
city as a warning to transients that the traffic is heavy. 

The above scene is now a common one to those thousands of 
literary New Yorkers who have tried to get into the Public Library 
for an evening browse among the hand-books of Egyptology. 
Four more people and New York will be over-crowded. 


Utilization of Our Waste Spaces 
At the Present Rate of Congestion in New York, No Open Plaza is Safe 
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Movies—The kighth Art 


America’s Contribution to the Artistic Progress of the World 


in the Harvard Stadium, of a great 

pageant entitled “The Birth of an Art,” 
dealing with this present time—which is the 
pre-Raphaelite period of the moving picture 
drama—and featuring, in spectacular crowd 
scenes, the legion of near scengrio-writers in 
the United States. 

Collectors and connoisseurs of the ‘primi- 
tives” of moving pictures will write books, a 
decade hence, about the historic year of 1919, 
when the eighth art was born in America. For 
it is a curious fact that although almost every- 
body seems agreed upon baseball as_ the 
national sport and the cocktail as the national 
drink (when there were any cocktails, that is) 
and although almost everybody can rattle off a 
list of material things which the United States 
has given the world—the airplane, the tele- 
phone, and so on—few people are yet cognizant 
of the fact that, during the last sixteen months, 
America has made the great- 
est of all contributions in the 
shape of a new art. For the 
photodrama, to use its specially 
coined name, is indisputably 
our own. 

By the word photodrama we 
mean, not the mechanical pro- 
cesses of producing a picture, 
nor even the plot itself, but 
simply the dramatic form of 
the proposed moving picture, 
called either the ‘“continuity” 
or the ‘“‘scenario.”” This form 
has been developed exclusively 
in America in a little over a 
year. The development was 
not intentional, mind you, for 
those who founded the movie 
industry looked only on its 
commercial side — which was 
undoubtedly something to look 
upon, for, at the last report, its 
income will total a billion dol- 
lars this year. Those pioneers 
took but little thought of the 
artistic future of the enterprise. 
True, Griffith’s “Birth of a 
Nation” caused speculations 
upon the future of the moving 
picture play but 90% of the 
producers continued to turn out 
profitable thrillers and_ slap- 
stick comedies. The photodrama was not 
hatched in an incubator surrounded by anxious 
highbrows fearing lest the heart of the world 
should break if only an ugly duckling be pro- 
duced; no, the photodrama just happened, out 
of conditions engendered by the Great War. 


Sin future day may see the production, 


URING the war, producers throughout the 
country were forced to increase their out- 
put twenty times over, to meet the demands of 
Europe, where no one had time for the making 
of movies. Any sort of a picture made money. 
The problem was not to make fine pictures, 
but to make many pictures. And out of this 
sordid business came the photodrama. 
While the limelight played on actors and 
directors, the obscure scenarist, in the course 
of his work, devoted himself to strange experi- 


By JOHN EMERSON AND ANITA LOOS 


ments in the building of the dramatic form. 
Ordinarily, this would not have been possible; 
but the strenuous times of war productions 
gave the writers plenty of latitude, simply be- 
cause it didn’t seem to matter a hoot whether 
their work was good or bad, since any kind of 
picture made money, 

In the early days of the movies, David Wark 
Griffith evolved the foundation of the modern 
photodrama by inventing the “close-up” and 
the “cut-back,’”’ whereby the dramatist con- 
stantly zigzags between two parallel lines of 
action, heightening the tension and _ logically 
carrying the audience over embarrassing lapses 
of time. When Griffith first produced cut-back 
effects (‘‘Intolerance”’, in which the director 
cut forward and back between four parallel 
stories, was the extreme of this type) and when 
he introduced “close-ups” showing characters 
cut off at shoulders and waists, there were 
howls of execration from all over the country. 
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Anita Loos and John Emerson—Mr. and Mrs. John Emerson, in other words,— 
have done more than any other living authors to raise scenario writing from a 


trade to an art 


Yet no modern screen dramatist could make 
even an intelligible piece of work without using 
these bits of technique. 

Mechanical technique, however, accom- 
plished little until writers with real dramatic 
sense began to appear—writers like Anthony 
Paul Kelly, C. Gardner Sullivan, Frances 
Marion, or Ouida Bergere—each with some 
new discovery concerning the dramatics of the 
screen. New methods of characterization were 
discovered and scrapped each week, until at 
last real dramatic form evolved in the moving 
picture play. Then, suddenly, producers 
made the startling discovery that stories “writ- 
ten into continuity’ by real experts almost 
invariably made notable pictures, and, almost 
at the same moment, the necessity for spe- 
cialized scenario writers was seen by everybody. 


And here’s where the joke came in. The 
same people who had regarded an artistically 
aspiring scenario writer much as one might 
regard an artistically aspiring street sweeper, 
discovered in their hour of need that there 
are not more than a dozen really capable 
scenario writers in the whole wide world. The 
craft was, and still is, in very much the same 
shape that aviation was in before the war; 
those who know how to write notable scenarios 
are too busy to teach others. Producers began 
to bid against each other, until the market 
price of a scenario, which approximated $75 in 
1913, has jumped to half as many thousands. 


BOUT the time that American producers 
awoke to the importance of the scenario 
writer, the war stopped, and concomitantly 
scores of European impresarios prepared to 
remove our motion picture industry, bodily, 
overseas. One heard of plans to build new 
cinema cities, like America’s 
famous Hollywood, in London, 
Madrid, and Naples; of great 
shipments of American cam- 
eras and lighting systems to 
the Continent; of the best 
French, English and Italian 
actors and directors preparing 
to enter this field. France, at 
this moment, is trying to de- 
velop a prototype to Charlie 
Chaplin (who is known on the 
Continent as Charlot). Spain 
is experimenting with a Span- 
ish “Rio Grande Jim,” Will- 
iam S. Hart’s overseas nom de 
plume. Italy is striving to put 
over Maciste, the strong man, 
as a sort of Sicilian Douglas 
Fairbanks. England is still in 
the throes of an unsuccessful 
attempt to boycott American 
movies in the hope of develop- 
ing her own cinema industry, 
for the United States exported 
to England alone nearly a mil- 
lion dollars worth of film last 
year. 

This Autumn, the first of 
these heralded European pic- 
tures reached this country— 
and American producers, after 
viewing them, lost no more 
sleep worrying over the prospects of European 
competition. The European screen plays have 
failed for lack of specialized dramatists; they 
resemble our own wanderings in the wilderness 
of 1910 and 1911, when the vogue was such 
things as “Homer’s Odyssey,” advertised as a 
“$2,000,000 sensation with 1,000 men and 
women and spectacular scenes including the 
blinding of the twenty foot giant, the slaughter 
of the sacred cattle, the destruction of ships at 
sea, the burning of Troy, and a thousand more 
startling episodes.” 

D’Annunzio may conceive another “‘Cabiria,” 
but unfortunately for Italy, he would be unable 
to find a single person in that country who had 
had the opportunity to learn the trick of put- 
ting the poet’s work into the highly developed 
dramatic form which (Continued on page 104) 
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BARON DE MEYER 


Jeanne Eagles—Starring in “The Wonderful Thing” 


A New Play Which Marks Her First Appearance Under the Management of George Broadhurst 
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All About Relativity 


Einstein’s Theory Explained for the Lay-Mind in Simple Terms 


and speculation going about lately con- 

cerning the Theory of Relativity promul- 
gated by a Mr. Einstein. Now I hold no brief 
for Mr. Einstein, or for Relativity either, for 
that matter. If Mr. Einstein doesn’t like the 
natural laws of this universe, let him go back 
to where he came from. ‘That’s the way I 
look at it. He, and all the rest of his revolu- 
tioary ilk who are trying to evade the Law of 
Gravitation and other well-established canons 
ought to be deported. 

And, anyway, Einstein is a German, and the 
whole thing is without doubt a German plot to 
regain control of the aniline dye trade. 

But, granting that there is probably nothing 
in it anyway, I must admit that I can not see 
why there is all this fuss about explaining it. 
Every newspaper in the country has printed 
interviews with the professors of physics in the 
local universities, telling a nervous public just 
what is meant by the term “Relativity” and 
just what it signifies in the world of science. 
The professors all begin by saying that, of 
course, a theory of relativity must, of necessity, 
be relative. Then, as if they fear that they 
are not making themselves clear to the average 
newspaper reader (who is not reading the 
interview anyway) they give a homely illus- 
tration, such as describing how queer it feels 
to be sitting in one train and see another train 
pass you on the next track. It feels just as 
queer to have your train pass the other, and is 
much more exhilarating, because you can leer 
at ‘the passengers in the other train and ask 
them, in lip-language, why they don’t get a 
real train, or if they want you to throw them a 
rope. But that doesn’t come under the head of 
physics. 

When the professors have got this far in 
their explanation of Einstein’s theory, they say 
that, of course, the whole thing is difficult to 
explain to the lay-mind, and that the best and 
most loyal thing to do is simply to take the 
scientists’ word for it and let it go at that. 

But a little careful attention to the problem 
will, I think, show that it is not difficult to 
explain. All that is necessary is a little 
patience. 


[ats has been a lot of unnecessary talk 


The Crux of the ‘Matter 


HE whole thing is tied up with the in- 

fluence of the solar gravitational field on 
rays of light. You know the old solar gravita- 
tional field. Well, there you are! The thing 
is practically explained. For, according to 
Einstein, a ray of light is deflected by gravi- 
tation, the amount of deflection being twice 
that predicated by the electromagnetic theory. 
That puts it right up to the electromagnetic 
theory. Once you find out what that is, and 
have multiplied it by two, and then shuffled 
the pack as many times as you desire, it will 
be found that all the flags of the Allies are 
tied together, with Old Glory in the middle. 

But it must be remembered, before you go 
home for the night thinking that you under- 
stand Relativity, that there are two kinds of 
relativity theories—kindness of Mr. Einstein. 
One is called the “special relativity theory” 
and the other the “general theory of relativity”. 
They both are really the same, except that one 


By ROBERT C. BENCHLEY 
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Here is the Theory of Relativity in a 
nut-shell. It shows, reading either 
from left to right or vice versa, what 
happens when a ray of light goes wrong 











is a little larger than the other and doesn’t 
scan so evenly. 

It will be but the work of a moment to out- 
line these two theories. 

The special relativity theory is the applica- 
tion of the following proposition to any nat- 
ural process: “Every law of nature which 
holds good with respect to a co-ordinate sys- 
tem K must also hold good for any other 
system K’, provided that K and K’ are in uni- 
form movement of translation”. That cleans 
up the special relativity theory. The general 
theory is not so simple. Before we take it up, 
let us see just where the relativistic kinematics 
(slang for Relativity) clash with the laws of 
motion as set forth by Galileo and Newton, 
who, by the way, were two good boys when 
they had it. 


Einstein and Newton in Sensational Clash 


T seems that the most important result of 

the special relativity system concerns the 
inert mass of a material system. As Mr. Ein- 
stein expresses it, in his own droll way: 

“It became evident that the inertia of such 
a system must depend upon its energy-content.” 

Really, there is not much more that can be 
said. 

Bui Einstein was confronted with one ques- 
tion, a question which every man has to meet 
at one time or another in his life, if he has 
been any kind of man at all. The question 
was this: Must the independence of physical 
laws with regard to a system of co-ordinates 
be limited to systems of co-ordinates in uni- 
form movement of translation with regard to 
one another? 

The answer is, or should be: “No! A 
thousand times, no!” I do not know what 
answer Einstein made to it, but I gather from 
the context that he evaded it. At any rate, 
he says the following which I consider the 
rankest of quibbling: 

“Consider the case of a system of co-or- 
dinates which is conceived as being in stable 
rotation relative to a system of inertia in the 
Newtonian sense. The forces which, relatively 
to this system, are centrifugal, must, in the 
Newtonian sense, be attributed to inertia. But 
these centrifugal forces are, like gravitation, 
proportional to the mass of the bodies. Is it 
not then, possible to regard the system of co- 


ordinates as to rest and the centrifugal forces 
as gravitational ?” 

You see, he begs the question. He answers 
one query by putting another. But there is 
where the German of it comes in. If only this 
discovery could have been made by a repre- 
sentative of one of the friendly Allies. (Ques- 
tion for collateral reading: Name five Allies 
who are friendly at the present time.) 


The Moot Points 


| hd all fooling aside, we find ourselves face 
to face with a theory of gravitation which 
differs considerably from that of Newton with 
respect to its basic principle. And everyone 
knows where Newton used to stand when it 
came to questions of gravitation. Ace-high is 
not too strong a name for it. And now here 
comes a theory which diverges from his on the 
following points: 

1, The distortion of the oval orbits of 
planets round the sun. (Bad enough in ordi- 
nary times, nothing short of calamitous in these 
days of social unrest.) 

2. The deviation of light rays in a gravi- 
tational field. (Don’t you remember, I said 
at the very beginning of this exposition that 
that gravitational field was going to figure 
heavily later on. And now it comes popping 
up here, of all places.) 

3. The shifting of spectral lines toward the 
red end of the spectrum in the case of light 
coming to us from stars of appreciable mass. 
(This is self-evident.) 

An interesting anecdote is told in this con- 
nection, concerning two points, A and B. It 
seems that the only possible signal across empty 
space is light. Now there were two places 
(according to Einstein) fixed relatively to one 
another, and a light signal was sent from A to 
B and reflected at B back to A. A rather silly 
thing to do, perhaps, but it had to be done to 
make the story come out right. If everything 
was correct, for a clock at B to be synchronous 
with a clock at A, the time of the journey from 
A to B must be shown on the clocks as equal 
to that of the journey from B to A. 

Oddly enough, this is just what happened. 
But, as a story, it lacked the “punch” neces- 
sary to make it popular with after-dinner 
speakers and others who could have given it 
circulation, and the public at large never 
heard it. It carries a lesson, however, which 
might well be taken to heart by this country 
to-day. 

Thus, if the rays of light coming from a 
star happen to get caught in a treacherous old 
gravitational field, there is really no telling 
when they will reach their destination. They 
may bend ever so little, just to see what it 
feels like, or they may go on the loose and 
never be heard from again. It all depends on 
that tricky electromagnetic theory,—multiplied 
by two. And anyone who has seen life at all 
can tell you what that means. It means that 
you will never get your ray of light. 

This is a rather discouraging way to end a 
treatise on Relativity, because it really doesn’t 
get one anywhere. I mean, relatively speak- 
ing. But, after all, I didn’t pretend that I 
was going to get anywhere. I simply said that 
the thing was easy to explain. 
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THE ROOM-MATES 


One of them is an artist; 
the other a _ vers librist. 
And they just naturally 
drifted together in order, as 
one of them so well ex- 
pressed it, that they might 
achieve the perfect co-ordi- 
nation of line and lyric. 
After a few of their com- 
bined lines and lyrics had 
received the editorial veto, 
they each secretly blamed 
the other for failure and de- 
cided to work alone. So 
that now they receive just 
twice as many _ rejection 
slips as before 


THE BAL MASQUE 


Every so often, someone sits down and evolves a new idea 
for a masquerade; and then all the “crowd” is invited to 
come en costume as “Unfulfilled Desires” or something like 
that. The object is to guess what everyone else represents. 
The above illustration was made at the “Famous Promon- 
tories Ball”—the lady at the left being disguised as ‘“‘Cape 
May” while the gentleman (who is not so good at geog- 
raphy) has garbed himself as ‘The Malay Peninsula” 





THE TRICK VAMP 


If there is one pastime which 
the female of the Bohemian 
species enjoys more than an- 
other, it is vampiring. The un- 
truly eyebrows, the quivering 
lip, the expressive shrug—each 
in itself is a characteristic at- 
tribute of every ambitious lady 
of the artistic underworld 


THE AMATEUR ZIEG- 
FELDIANS 


Ever since the “Greenwich Vil- 
lage Follies” achieved an alto- 
gether unexpected success, the 
vie de Boheme has degenerated 
into just one revue after an- 
other; and every hitherto mod- 
est and retiring young model is 
now rehearsing the shimmy and 
the buck and wing. Even if 
each of the girls doesn’t turn 
out to be a potential Bessie 
McCoy, it’s the effort that 
counts, after all 
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THE BARONESS 


With Bolshevik tendencies. She loves 
to come down to the village to frater- 
nize with the advanced thinkers; and 
she likes to emphasize the fact that, 
just because one belongs to the upper 
set, one doesn’t have to be reactionary. 
As a matter of fact, the Baroness does 
not figure very heavily on any of the 
pages of Burke’s Peerage, the Alma- 
nach de Gotha or the Social Register; 
and her title would scarcely survive 
the dry cleaning process 



















THE POTENTIAL PAVLOWA 
Even since one of her poetic friends composed a lyric to 
her which began “Ah! little wisp of thistledown”, Effie has 
been heading toward the premiére danseuse berth at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. She intends to demonstrate 
to the world at large that all the ballet dancers don’t have 
to originate in Petrograd; and she can execute ‘“‘le mort 
du cygne”’ with so much realism that her audiences unani- 
mously agree that the swan had it coming to him, anyway 


The Merry Villagers 


Types from New York’s Bohemian Underworld—Reflected in Sketches by Dorothy Ferriss 
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At One O'Clock, Precisely 


A Drama of Horror, Mystery, Crime, Detection and Retribution 


CHARACTERS 

RICHARD CUNNINGHAM...The murdered man 
RoBERT STRANGEWAYS F 

ETHEL STRANGEWAYS were errr His wards 
CHRISTOPHER CoNLAN..An amateur detective 
ee eee Valet to Cunningham 
SMIMREOS (ie oxe'sa oso ews oe) aero eet le The Butler 
BESTE 15 ees foie Seta savers is ge eos oleae The Maid 

Act I—The Library. Saturday Night. 
“Horror” 

(The curtain rises, discovering a dark stage, 
dark but for the light of a single library lamp 
which falls on the figure of a man in a library 
chair. Then, out of the darkness a stark white 
hand appears, holding a dagger. Suddenly, 
the: hand plunges the dagger into the heart of 
the man. A minute elapses, when, from behind 
the figure on the chair, another hand appears. 
It holds a hat-pin, and, after a pause, buries 
the hat-pin in the man’s back. Another min- 
ute elapses, when two other hands approach 
the man’s throat and strangle him slowly. The 
hands disappear—and the curtain falls, as the 
library clock strikes one.) 


Act II.—Monday Morning. 


(The curtain rises on the library again, 
which is now brilliantly lighted. The morn- 
ing sun gleams upon the dead figure in the 
chair, glinting weirdly upon the dagger in its 
heart, the hat-pin in its back, and the knotted 
tie about its neck. The maid is dusting the 
furniture. The butler is at the window.) 

BuTLER—What I can’t understand is this— 
‘ow could ’e go away for a week-end and we 
not know abaht it? 

Mam—Oh, you think you know everything, 
you do! 

BuTLER—Man an’ boy, I’ve been raised in 
this ’ouse and there ain’t much that goes on 
that escapes me, that can escape me, in a man- 
ner 0’ speakin’. 

Mamw—Oh! do go on, you! 

(This scene merely serves as comic relief 
and is continued in the same strain for some 
time. It also serves to bring out the fact that 
Richard Cunningham has been missing since 
the previous night, and that the household is 
agog on account of his disappearance. The 
servants also mention Ethel; speak of her beau- 
tiful nature; the maid remarking on a curious 
change that seems to be coming upon her of 
late (Ethel—not the maid) “like something 
hangin’ over her.” The maid exits and the 
butler is left alone on the stage, shaking his 
head over the disappearance of “Mr. Richard”. 
At this point Ethel Strangeways enters. She 
ts pale, distraught, but quite lovely in a Pa- 
risian negligée. ) 

EtHet—Oh! Lawkes. 

(This is not an exclamation, but merely the 
English butler’s name—see program.) 

BuTLER—Yes, Miss Ethel? 

_ Ernet—Have you seen—I mean, is—that 
1s, do you know—oh! . . . never mind! 

BuTLER—Yes, Miss Ethel. 

EtHEL—You may go. No! Stay! 

Burter—? ? ? (A long pause.) 

EtHEeL—Lawkes—can I trust you? Yes I 
know I can. Did you know that Mr. Cun- 
tingham, my guardian, has been missing since 
last night? 


“Mystery” 


By PATRICIA COLLINGE 


BuTLER—Why not look for him, Miss? 

(The scene then continues. Ethel refuses to 
send for the police; she seems agitated, and 
finally agrees that something must be done. 
The butler then suggests calling in Christopher 
Conlan, the famous amateur detective who, by 
@ curious coincidence, is in the wings at the 
time. Ethel agrees, and he arrives immedi- 
ately. The case is explained to him. Conlan 
hears how Richard Cunningham retired to the 
library early in the evening, and was not seen 
or heard again. Ethel seems nervous and eva- 
sive. Conlan walks up and down the stage, 
examining books, taking down pictures, tear- 
ing off pieces of wallpaper, etc. Finally, he 
starts and speaks.) 

CoNLAN—Miss Strangeways, do you want 
to know where your guardian is? 

ETHEL—You mean— 

ConLAN—Look there! (He points to the 
library chair, where the body of Mr. Cunning- 
ham has been plainly in view since the play 
began. Ethel gives one long, shuddering 
scream, and faints away. Conlan is seen tak- 
ing the hat-pin, dagger and tie from the body, 
and examining them carefully.) 


Act III.—Some Hours Later. 


(This scene is still in the library and is 
given over to the taking of evidence, and the 
examination of the servants. Suspicion finally 
fastens on the maid who has a hat-pin in her 
possession that matches the one found in the 
body. At this point Ethel protests. She 1s 
pale and distraught—and wears another Pa- 
risian negligée. With her are Robert, her 
brother, and Smith, Mr. Cunningham’s valet. 
They are also pale and distraught. Conlan seems 
about to accuse the maid, whereupon Ethel 
and the valet both step forward and declare 
themselves guilty of the murder. This leads 
to the big confession scene. Ethel speaks first.) 

EtHEL—This has gone far enough. 

(Author's note: The audience should show 
no sign of agreeing with her here.) 

J will tell all. That hat-pin is mine. I 
gave its mate to my maid. I didn’t want to 
speak, but when, just now, she seemed in dan- 
ger of being falsely accused I couldn’t go on 
with it all—I simply couldn’t! (She stops— 
and then continues.) I was just a young girl 
when we came to live with my guardian: my 
life had been a very simple, and, up to a few 
months ago, a happy one. And then it hap- 
pened. I don’t know how it started, but one 
night, as we were sitting alone together—we 
often used to sit and read together, my guard- 
ian and I—he began it, I tried not to listen to 
him—I wanted to fly from him, but some- 
thing held me there, in spite of myself. He 
was my guardian—and, though the words sick- 
ened me, nauseated me, I stayed. You see, at 
first, I thought he wasn’t serious. I thought 
it was all a joke. A joke! My God!! Well, 
I stayed; I listened. He entreated me—he 
cajoled me—he begged me—and then I began 
to see—see that he meant it—he meant every 
word of it! Night after night he made me 
listen to him, and I felt myself weakening—I 
tell you, he fascinated me. And then, at last, 
I knew I could fight no longer—it was give in 
—or that—(she points to the hat-pin). Sol 


“Suspense” 


waited. And, that night, last night, when all 
was quiet, I crept down here to the library, 
and stole up to his chair. He was sitting there 
very quietly, reading. I had thought that I 
might relent, but 1 saw the book he was read- 
ing, and I--I—think I went mad. (Quietly.) 
Then I killed him—with that hat-pin. I was 
very calm—(she begins to grow hysterical) — 
I was quite calm—(she shrieks). I went to 
my room, and I thought—“It’s all over—I 
will never have to listen to him again—never 
hear him beg or entreat me again.” (She sobs.) 

ConLaN—(interrupting )—But, great Heav- 
ens! girl, what was it—what was this thing he 
wanted you to do? 

EtHEL—The Glad Book! The Glad Book! 
on the table. He used to read it to me, every 
night—I couldn’t stop him—I couldn’t stop 
him! (Her voice rises to a scream.) And he 
wanted me to listen to those Glad Thoughts— 
and I wouldn’t—I wouldn’t—so I killed him 
—and he’s dead! And I’m Glad—I’m Glad 
—I’m GLAD!! 

Curtain 


Act IV.—Five Minutes Later. “Psychology” 


(The valet is speaking, still in the library) 

. and when I saw that Rosie there was in 
danger, like Miss Ethel said, I couldn’t stand 
it no longer. I'll tell you the truth now, the 
whole truth—so ’elp me. I’ve been valet to 
Mr. Cunningham.that was—(he shudders) 
for somethin’ like fifteen years. He treated 
me fair, if it comes to that, but I’m only 
’uman, Mr. Conlan, even if I ama valet. (He 
stops.) 

CoNLAN (sternly)—Go on! 

VaLET—He used to do things, sir, little 
things that got on my nerves, like. Lots o’ 
times I thought I’d ’ave to go, but I ’eld on 
till, bit by bit, they got the better of me. ’E 
would do things, sir, things as no gentleman 





ought to do. I know I’m only a valet, but 
I’ve got my pride, as you might say. (He 
stops.) 


CoNLAN (very sternly)—Go on! 

VALET—Well—it went from bad to worse; 
first one thing, then another, till, at last, ’e 
did somethin’-—somethin’ no English valet 
could stand, sir, an’ it went to my ’ead! I 
brooded an’ brooded, an’ last evenin’ ’e did it 
again. So I made up my mind, and late last 
night I went down to where ’e was sittin’ ’ere 
in this very room. I got to ’is chair and crept 
up quiet like. ’E was asleep (or I thought so 
then); I flashed my pocket-light just to make 
sure he had it on. Yes, there it was, just as 
you see it now, sir. A black and white eve- 
ning tie—black and white, sir, with ’is dinner 
togs. I saw it as plain as plain. Black it 
was—with a white edge—and tied in a way 
you wouldn’t believe. The kind of tie they 
wear at conventions at Atlantic City, or at 
dental reunions. Flesh and blood couldn’t 
stand it—I went all funny-like, and I strangled 
‘im, strangled ’im with the ’orrid object there— 
that ’orrible black and white evening tie, an’ 
’e never moved again (he pauses). That’s all, 
sir. 

CoNLAN (wipes the tears from his eyes and 
then exclaims) —My (Continued on page 108) 





The rage for Greek 
dancing in America 
seems to have in no 
wise abated. In New 
York alone there are 
ten dancing schools of 
high repute, in all of 
which the avowed aim 
is to graduate from 
twenty to fifty pupils 
a year, all of whom 
must be versed in the 
technic and spirit of 
the dancers of classic 
times. The picture 
shown about is a group 
of Marion Morgan danc- 
ers in a choric dance 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIES BY ARNOLO GENTHE 


VANITY FAIR 


The best evidence 
which we now have at 
hand as to the group- 
ing, arrangement and 
general character of 
early Grecian dances is 
derived from the work 
of the Athenian sculp- 
tors and from the pot- 
ters who moulded the 
Greek vases. It will 
be noted that Dr. 
Genthe has striven, in 
the studies shown on 
this page, to reproduce, 
with all the fidelity 
possible, the essential 
spirit of Greek art 


The Greek Spirit Still Dominates Modern Dancing 


Sculptures of Ancient Greece Serve as the Inspiration for Two Classical Dance Poses 
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Frank McGlynn 
as 
Abraham Lincoln 


The remarkable success in 
America of John Drinkwater’s 
“Abraham Lincoln” has dupli- 
cated its triumph in London, 
where it drew thousands of 
theatre-goers out to Hammer- 
smith to see a play about a 
man who, to most English- 
men, was not much more than 
a vague figure in the history 

of another land. 
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An Adventure in Introspection 
Are We Not All Prisoners Within the Four Walls of Our Temperaments 


realization of a terrible truth. I glimpsed 

the blackest depths of despair—I, who 
have always prided myself on being a post- 
graduate in Frightfulness! I thought that I 
had already experienced the last word in suf- 
fering—the horror of midnight vigils, the 
desperation of parting kisses, the shuddering 
dread of ghostly presences, the anguish of sin, 
disillusionment and desire. But there was one 
agony I had never suffered—Ten short hours 
ago it was revealed to me, and, as a result of 
It, the face of the world has become changed. 

I must be calm. I must make it clear. 

I realize that I cannot help being myself. 
I realize that I can never—never, you under- 
stand—be any one except myself! 

And I am tired of myself. I want to be 
some one else—some one who has never seen 
or heard anything whatever of me. 

We change our clothes, but the body be- 
heath is always there. . . . Day after day we 


\ SHORT ten hours ago, I woke to the 


By GIOVANNI PAPINI 


are forced to accept the same old pair of legs, 
the same ten toes, the identical pipe-stem arms. 
Terrible! Insanity! It is as if we changed 
the furniture about in a room—hanging new 
pictures, building in book cases, adding a chair 
or two—without altering in the slightest way, 
the inexorable, the implacable walls. 

I am weary of trying to change the furniture. 
I have tried it so often. How many times have 
I altered the cut of my beard—becoming now 
Henry the Eighth, now Henri IV, now Von 
Tirpitz, in a desperate effort to change my per- 
sonality! In vain! I change my clothes three 
times a day. I move from city to city, from 
country to country. But I cannot escape. That 
damnable, unchanging, familiar self is always 
within me. I speak falsetto or basso profondo, 
but it is always my own voice. I lose flesh or 
put on weight and I am still me. I am dogged 
by an inflexible guardian, a warden, a keeper. 

I am tired. I have lived with myself for 
thirty years. Enough! I am sick, disgusted. 


The man who is bored at home can always 
rush out and slam the door. But I cannot 
slam the door on my body or throw my soul 
out of the window. Every time I look into a 
mirror I see my pale, emaciated face, my 
pointed nose, those wild eyes of mine. Every 
time I glance into my consciousness, I en- 
counter a troup of memories, all the dear old 
spectres of the past—rebuffs, ambitions, ado- 
lescent dreams, echoes of Beethovian sym- 
phonies, dancing women, priests in white robes, 
a flute obligato— Soul? Perhaps. But my 
own soul—familiar, stale and deadly. 

Man or demon, can no one free me from 
myself? Death, you say! But I don’t want 
to die. I am fond of being—I want simply to 
be some one else. I love life, but not my own. 

Here the Devil appears at my elbow. “Ah,” 
he says, ‘you have opened the door of your 
soul and perhaps you will cross the threshold. 
Unless,” he whispers, with a smile, “you are 
afraid of the Darkness, there—outside!”’ 
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We Nominate for 
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€. O. HOPPE 


ARTHUR RACKHAM 





Because he has been, for thirty years, an inspiring influence 

in the world of English illustration; because he bepan his 

career by illustrating the works of Washington Irving; be- 

cause he has introduced Rip Van Winkle, Alice, and Peter Pan 

to a million or more children; but chiefly because he has just 

given in New York one of the most appealing and popular 
art exhibitions seen there in many a day 





MARCEAU 


JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 
Because he would make the ideal College President; because 
his war activities were varied, disinterested, and far-reaching; 
because he was the father of Victor Chapman; because he is 
a staunch friend of the humanities, and of classical culture: 
but chiefly because, in his life and in his writings, he puts 
qualities of the heart above those of the head 


VANITY FAIR 


the Hall of Fame: 








Sea RRSED I 


LEON BAKST 


Because he has done more to familiarize the Anglo-Saxon 
world with Russian art than any painter of our time; because, 
without him, the Ballet Russe would have lacked much of its 
charm; because there is literally no type or genre of painting 
of which he is not a past master; but chiefly because there 
is already great interest shown in the exhibition of his 
paintings shortly to be given in New York 


E O. HOPPE 


REAR ADMIRAL WILLIAM §S. SIMS 


Because he was an important factor in cementing the friend- 
ship between Great Britain and America; because he is the 
best after-dinner speaker in either branch of the service; be- 
cause he has made himself unpopular with his chief but popu- 
lar with the fighting men of the Navy by protesting against the 
unfairness of the awards made for war service 


/~— 


PAUL THOMPSON 
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Imaginary Interviews With Successful Business Men 
A Guess as to How Dr. Berthold A. Baer Made Good 


cessful business-men, as this one is (or as 


|’ a series devoted to interviews with suc- 
it would be, if it were a series) it seemed 


only fair that some space should be 
devoted to a man who has succeeded 
not only in a business way, but who 
has made a name for himself in the 
literary world. An odd combination, 
perhaps, and yet none the less true in 
the case of Dr. Berthold A. Baer, who 
writes the newspaper advertisements 
for the Frank E. Campbell Funeral 
Church in New York. 

For Dr. Baer has placed Death in 
the amateur-sport class, and has not 
only robbed the Grave of its much 
vaunted victory, but has covered it 
over with a hard-wood floor suitable 
for dancing if refined couples so de- 
sire. In short, he is the man who has 
put the balm in embalming. 

For many months I had been read- 
ing Dr. Baer’s little sermonlets in the 
papers, and had begun to believe that 
there must be something in this dying 
after all. I had seen impassioned 
words addressed to Mr. Campbell 
(kindness of Dr. Baer) on the part 
of people who, feeling that Death was 
approaching, had appealed to the 
good-hearted New York funeral-di- 
rector to apply, in his own inimitable 
way, the sting-extractor, so that they 
might meet the Grim Reaper with a 
hail- fellow-well-met air and a 
“cheer-o” on their lips. I had read 
the immortal lines dealing with the 
telephone number of the Campbell 
Funeral Church a copy of which 
(from the New York Tribune) is re- 
produced on this page for the benefit 
of those who never can remember a 
number, but who have not been able 
to shake off the ominous presence of 
the Great Shadow. 

In fact, I had found fascinating 
reading in Dr. Baer’s funeral ad- 
vertisements in the daily papers, and 
I decided that there was a man who 


By VANITY FAIR’S SUCCESS EDITOR 


“May I see Dr. Baer?” I asked of the smil- 
ing attendant, who was making something out 
of wood and humming the while, in time to 


out parallel in mortuary publicity. I ap- 
proached his desk. 

“Dr. Baer,” I said, “you have made good. 
You have put Death and all its ac- 
cessories on the map. Could you tell 








Never To Be Forgotten 
By DR. BERTHOLD A. BAER 


“My husband, like so many others, I believe, dreaded 
to attend a funeral or enter an establishment devoted 
to the care of the demised. Yet, upon his sickbed he 
said: ‘Don’t forget, dearie, Columbus 8200.’” 

’ I was present when the widow related the above to 
Frank E. Campbell, founder-proprietor of The Funeral 
Church, Broadway at 66th Street. 

“What made such a deep impression upon the de- 
mised,” asked Mr. Campbell, “that he should remem- 
ber our telephone number?” 

“Fred, as you know, leaves a large factory where 
there are employed over three hundred men and 
women. 

“One day the mother of one of our girls had died, 
penniless, friendless. 

“*Go to Campbell’s Funeral Church,’ someone ad- 
vised. 

“She went there, passed the door ten, eleven, twelve 
times, afraid to enter for fear you might ask more 
than she could afford to pay. At last she took cour- 
age, approached the desk, and was soon in your Office. 
You consoled her; you gave her mother a funeral, 
the like only a well-to-do could afford. 

“When Fred, who was present at the services in 
The Funeral Church, asked you who paid for all the 
comfort to the living and the attention to the dead, 
you answered: ‘I pay for this; this is Campbell Ser- 
vice. Do you remember what he said then and 
there?” 

“He asked for our telephone number,” answered 
Mr. Campbell. 

“Quite right: Columbus 8200, a number which so 
impressed itself upon his memory, never to be for- 
gotten. Often during his illness he said to me: ‘A man 
who thus cares for the deserving poor is the man who 
shall take care of me when my time comes. If ever 
anything happens to me call Columbus 8200.’ Now, 
do you understand? And here in my handbag,” she 
added smilingly, “is a little card whereupon is writ- 
ten: ‘My name is Mrs. C. F., of 560 West Street. 
Should I be found sick or dead, call Columbus 8200.’ ” 


© 1919 





me the story of your life, in order 
that our little magazine may offer, by 
means of it, encouragement to others 
who think of taking up undertaking 
as a career, or even to stimulate a 
dilettante interest in the avocation of 
embalming and correct burial tech- 
nique ?” 

‘““My story is soon told,” said the 
Doctor, in a kindly fashion. “But 
first let me compliment you on that 
cough of yours. You will go far, 
young man, you will go far. Would 
you mind my examining your middle 
thyroid fora moment. . . . Ah, beau- 
tiful, beautiful! I could have Mr. 
Campbell introduce a magical fluid at 
that point which would preserve the 
whole system for an indefinite period. 
Think how delighted your friends and 
relatives would be! Think of being 
known as an example of the perfect 
thyroid treatment. It is almost worth 
hastening the end for, isn’t it, my 
boy?” And Dr. Baer smiled a charm- 
ing smile and examined a casket- 
shaped paperweight which lay beside 
his desk. 

I edged toward the door. 

“You were going to tell me about 
your early life,” I began, a bit ap- 
prehensively. 

“Yes, yes, to be sure,” said the great 
man. ‘Well, there really is not much 
to tell. Even as a boy I was noted 
for my fondness for animals. I 
was always taking them apart and 
putting them together again—” 








An advertisement written by Dr. Berthold A. Baer for 
the New York newspapers, showing how the famous 
sting has been extracted from the equally-famous Death 





should tell his story to all those who were look- 
ing ahead, either to a literary or business career 
or to an ultimate shuffling off of this mortal 
coil, 


The Interview 


¥ was a bright sunny afternoon when I 
approached Frank E. Campbell’s Funeral 
Church at Broadway and 66th Street (Colum- 
bus 8200). The papers were full of the news 
of a recent earthquake in Mexico in which 
thousands of lucky peons had lost their lives, 
and there was an air of bustle and business 
about the undertaking establishment that spoke 
of a bigger, better and busier year in the under- 
taking trade. 

As I entered the waiting room, I was con- 
fronted with an array of palms and smilax, 
from behind which peeped little mottoes, done 
in blue and gold, which bore cheering slogans 
such as: “Remember the Influenza Epidemic. 
All’s Right with the World,” “Every Coffin has 
a Satin Lining,” and others of the same nature. 


the hammer-beats, a little tune called “I Might 
Be Your Once-in-a-While.” 

“Dr. Baer is in his study just now,” he said, 
chuckling, ‘but I think he would see you. 
You come from one of the newspapers, don’t 
you?” 

I said that I was merely trying to find out 
what Dr. Baer considered the secret of his 
success, and that I would take but a moment 
of his time. 

“T will send your name in to him,” said the 
man, breaking into a hearty laugh which made 
the palms sway gently from side to side for 
the very glee of the thing. ‘He will be so glad 
to see you. He is so glad to see anyone, espe- 
cially if they look delicate. You have that 
ominous pallor which bespeaks organic trouble. 
I am sure that Dr. Baer will take quite a 
fancy to you.” 2 

Introduced into the study of the great man, 
I felt myself in the presence of one who had 
looked into the Great Beyond and had gleaned 
from it an abundance of advertising copy with- 


A this point the telephone rang, 
and the Doctor lifted the receiver 
with a smile of anticipation on his 
cheery countenance. 

“Hello... Hello... Yes, this 
is Columbus 8200. . . . Yes, this is Dr. Baer 
speaking. . . . What was that? . .. Ha, ha, 
ha, ha! . . . You don’t say so! . . . When did 
they pass away? Very goad, very good!... 
And how is the lucky family, eh? ... Ha, 
ha, ha! I'll bet you are. . . . I said ‘I'll bet 
you are.’ . . . Let’s see, that makes twelve in 
the last eight weeks on the same street, doesn’t 
it? . . . Lucky dogs. Have they got the tele- 
phone number? ... Do they know all the 
good times that are in store for them?... 
Fine! . . . I have a very promising case right 
here in the office now. . . . I say, there is a 
very promising case right here now, a young 
man from one of the newspapers. Oh, no, 
he’s still alive, but I’m greatly encouraged. 
. . . Wonderful thyroid development. .. . 
Yes... . Yes... . Well, I'll let you know 
about him later in case there is any good news.” 

But by this time the writer of this imaginary 
interview was out on Broadway and his meet- 
ing with the great king of Death had passed 
into history. 
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Text 
By DOROTHY PARKER 























THE AWAKENING TO SPRING 


If you are at all interested in tracing the love interest back to its very begin- 
nings, all you have to do is to visit the nearest park, any bright Spring morning. 
Little scenes like this are going on all over the place; any member of the younger 
set, between the ages of two and five, can give you all the information you may 
require on just how wonderful nature really is. First love is like measles or 
whooping-cough, or any of those things—you might just as well have it while 
you’re young and get it over with, for it’s much more serious if you catch it when 
you’re older. In fact, there is only one difference between love and any other 
contagious disease: once you have had a case of the other disease, you are 
immune from a second attack 


HAIL, THE CONQUERING HERO! 


When first love takes the form of hero worship, there is practically nothing that 
can be done about it. All that members of the immediate family can do is to let 
nature take its course, and pray that the crisis will soon be passed, and the 
patient’s temperature come down to normal again. The case illustrated below is 
almost at the last stage, as is shown by the patient’s complete loss of appetite. 
The object of her maiden dreams is a returned big-game hunter—one of those 
bronze-skinned, clean-limbed outdoor men. Really, these people with clean limbs 
and chiseled features ought not to be at large; they get a young girl’s innocent 
inhibitions all messed up 
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THE PROFESSIONAL SIREN 
Don’t dwell too long on the picture above, gentle reader; 
if you have any heart at all, you will just break down 
and have a good hard cry. This is one of the bitterest 
phases of first love—the case of the adolescent moth and 
the professional flame. The youth is at that tender age 
where he classes all women under thirty-five as crude, 
and all unmarried women as unintercsting. The lady in 
the case is just about old enough to be a nice, under- 
standing great-aunt. She was one of the first women 
in society to take up divorce in a really serious way; 
it would take her ex-husbands twenty minutes to pass a 
given point. She is graciously allowing the youth to 
pour out his undergraduate heart to her in a series of 
home-made sonnets,—after all, his little act helps pass 
away the time until her next really important engagement 


The Throes of First Love 


A Few Variations on the Oldest Theme in the History of the World 
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AT FIRST SIGHT 
The great romantic tragedies have but little on such every-day affairs as this; for 
sheer bitterness, the epic of little Gladys and her adored Unknown makes ‘Romeo 
and Juliet” look like a bedroom farce. While walking in the park with her nurse, 
little Gladys, up to that moment but a heedless slip of a girl, comes face to face 
with her fate—her Soul-Mate, her Ineffable One, her Man. It is love at first sight; 
but the anguished lovers are torn asunder almost immediately. The cruel nurse 
drags the stricken heroine home to her nap, while the Unknown’s father retains a 
tight grip upon his hand, insisting that he deport himself like a Little Man. Never 
again do their paths cross—their lives are blighted practically forever 





THE DANGEROUS DEBUTANTE 


And now we must witness the futile yearn- 
ings of the youth who has fallen heavily 
for the most popular débutante of the 
season. He is virtually in a state of 
shell-shock. The thing has hit him so 
hard that all power of speech has com- 
pletely left him; he can’t even ask her 
what she thinks of the presidential out- 
look, if anything. It is seldom that love 
affects anyone this way, in later life. You 
just take these little things as all in the 
day’s work, after you’ve had a few years’ 
experience along those lines; the first 

hundred affairs are the hardest 
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THE MATINEE GOD 
Here is that sweet experience that comes but eight or ten times to a ful worshippers, chastely chaperoned by an elderly vestal, attend 


young girl—her worship of the matinée hero. There are few purer every matinée, to bask in the lime-lit glances of their idol. All their 
forms of love than these long-distance idylls, and there are few more childish pennies are scraped together to buy front-row seats. It’s just 
lucrative emotions, viewed from the box-office standpoint. The youth- the old, old story— it’s the woman that pays and pays and pays 

















MAURICE GOLOBERG 


Valli-Valli, who first gained fame as 

“The Doilar Princess”, has lately ap- 

peared in a musical comedy appropri- 
ately entitled “Miss Millions” 





BARON DE MEYER 


VANITY FAIR 


Gladys Zelian contributes 
her stately beauty to the 
attractive ensemble in the 
new edition of the ‘‘Mid- 
night “Whirl” on the Cen- 
tury roof. This latest 
revue, which includes a 
number of sensational 
dances by the agile Bessiz 
McCoy Davis, bids fair to 
outstrip its three prede- 
cessors in popular favor 


ABBE 





€. O. HOPPE 


Kathlene Martyn is a young English 

beauty who came to America in search 

of fame and fortune and found both, 
in the Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic 


Betty Morton was once one of those 
artist’s models who make Bohemian 
life what it is. She has now reached 
the center of the limelight on Broadway 


The Better Half of the Girl and Music Shows 


Young Ladies Continuing, in Spite of Prohibition, to Relieve the Eternal Ennui of the Tired Business Man 
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A Note on Edgar Saltus 


An American Author Who Is Altogether Too Little Appreciated 


American writer altogether too little read. 
He owes much of his bizarre talent to 
his mixed origin, for he is of Dutch and 
American extraction; indeed, for much of what 
I might call his rather unholy genius. His 
pages exhale a kind of exotic and often ab- 
normal perfume of colours, colours of sensa- 
tions, of heats, of crowded atmospheres. He 
gives his women baneful and baleful names, 
such as Stella Sixmouth, Shom Wyvell; these 
vampire’s and wicked creatures who ruin men’s 
lives as cruelly as they ruin their own. His 
men have prodigious nerves, even more than 
his women: they commit all sorts of crimes, 
assassinations, poisonings, out of sheer malice 
and out of over-excited imaginations. 

Of that most terrible of tragedies, the tragedy 
of a soul, he is for the most part utterly un- 
conscious; and the very abracadabra of his 
art is in a sense—a curious enough and ultra- 
modern sense—lifted from the Elizabethan 
Dramatists. In them—as in many of his pages 
—a fine situation must have a murder in it, 
and some have their characters ruined by an- 
other more stealthy kind of obliteration. But, 
when he gives one a passing shudder, he leaves 
nothing behind it; yet in his perverted char- 
acters there can be found sensitiveness, hallu- 
cinations, obsessions: and some have that lassi- 
tude which is more than mere contempt. Some 
go solemnly on the path of blood, with no 
returning by a way so thronged with worse 
than memories. Some have imagination that 
stands in the place of virtue; some, as in the 
case of Lady Macbeth, still keep the sensation 
of blood on their guilty hands. 

Saltus’s Mary of Magdala (1891) is a vain 
attempt to do what Flaubert had done before 
in his Hérodias and what Wilde has done in 
Salome, a drama that has a strange, not easily 
defined fascination, which I cannot dissociate 
from Beardsley’s illustrations, in which what 
is icily perverse in the dialogue (it cannot be 
designated drama) becomes in the ironical de- 
signs pictorial, a series of poses. To Wilde 
passion was a thing to talk about with elabo- 
rate and coloured words. Salome is a doll, as 
many have imagined her, soulless, set in mo- 
tion by some pitiless destiny, personified 
momentarily by her mother; Herod is a nod- 
ding mandarin in a Chinese grotesque. 

In one page of Saltus’s Oscar Wilde: an 
Idler’s Impressions (1917), he evokes, with 
his cynical sense of the immense disproportion 
of things in this world and the next, the very 
innermost secret of Wilde. They dine in a 
restaurant in London and Wilde reads his MS. 
“Suddenly his eyes lifted, his. mouth con- 
tracted, a spasm of pain—or was it dread ?— 
had gripped him, a moment only. I had looked 
away. I looked again. Before me was a fat 
pauper, florid and over-dressed, who, in the 
voice of an immortal, was reading the fantasies 
of the damned. In his hand was a manu- 
Script, and we were supping on Salome.” 

Mr. Incoul’s Misfortune seems to have its 
origin in some strange story of Poe’s; for it 
gives one the sense of a monster, diabolical, 
inhuman, malevolent and merciless, who, after 
a mock marriage, abnormally sets himself to 
the devil’s business ef ruining his wife’s lover’s 


I’ seems to me that Edgar Saltus is an 


By ARTHUR SYMONS 


life, and of giving his wife a sudden death in 
three hideous forms: a drug to make her sleep, 
the gas turned on, and the door locked with 
a nameless instrument. 

The Truth About Tristram Varick (1888) 
is based on social problems of the most unac- 
counfable kind. It has something strangely 
convincing in both conception and execution; 
It has suspense, ugly enough, and uglier 
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Bereaved 
By PHOEBE FOSTER 


I 


I sit alone, as quiet as the stars— 

Those little candles in the sky’s blue 
vault. 

I dream of you and watch the 
changing sky, 


A moving, restless sea of dying 
clouds; 
I watch and wait. I watch and wait, 


| and long. 


Long years ago, when stars were yet 
to me 

The windows of the angels in the sky, 

My mother told me that our great 
Lord God 

Was like a glorious man who sat 
all day 

Upon a golden throne, and in his 
arms 

He wrapped the tiny angels who were 
cold, 

And baby cherubs played on harps, 
the while 

The streets of Heaven shone like 
beaten gold. 





II 


| It brings you nearer if I think of you 

| Standing beside His distant, gleaming 

| throne; 

| And, through that childish vision of 

| the skies 

| And Life Eternal, you seem close to 
me. 

| I feel that if I raised my hands, so far 

| That I might touch the lowest of 

those stars, 

| And draw the azure curtain of the 

| skies, 

| You would be waiting, bathed in 
golden light. 








crises; and that the unlucky Varick is sup- 
posed to be partially insane is part of the 
finely-woven plot, which is concerned with 
strange and perilous incidents and accidents; 
and which is based on his passionate pursuit 
of the ravishing Viola Raritan; the pursuit, 
really, of the chimera of his imagination. 
And among the hazards comes one, of an 
evil kind—such as I have often experienced 
in foreign cities—that, in turning down one 


street instead of the next, a man’s existence, 
and not his only, may be thereby changed. To 
have stopped one’s rival’s lying mouth and 
his lying life at the same instant is to have 
done something original—it is done by a 
poisoned pin’s point. Then, this Orestes hav- 
ing found no Electra to return his love, but 
finding her vile, he lets himself disappear out 
of life in an almost incredible fashion, leaving 
the woman who never loved him to say: “I 
will come to see him sentenced”: a sentence 
which writes her down a modern Clytemnestra. 

What Saltus says of Gonfalcon can almost 
be said of Saltus. “With a set of people that 
fancied themselves in possession of advanced 
views and were still in the Middle Ages, he 
achieved the impossible: he not only consoled, 
he flattered, he persuaded and fascinated as 
well.”” Saltus cannot console, he can some- 
times persuade; but he can flatter and fascinate 
his public, as with 

“A breeze of fame made manifest.” 

The novelist is the comedian of the pen: it is 
his duty to amuse, to entertain—or else to 
hold his peace: to one in his trade nothing 
imaginable comes amiss. It is not sin that 
appals him, but the consequences of sin; such 
as the fact that few sinners have ever turned 
into saints. In a word, Saltus writes with 
his nerves. 

Take, for instance, A Transaction in Hearts 
(1887), one of the queerest novels ever written 
and written with a kind of deliberate malice. 
Gonfalcon, who becomes a bishop, falls pas- 
sionately in love with an ardent and insolent 
girl who is his wife’s sister; and before her 
beauty everything vanishes: virtue, genius, 
everything. ‘For a second that was an eternity 
he was conscious of her emollient mouth on 
his, her fingers intertwined with his own. For 
that second he really lived—perhaps he really 
lived.”” One wonders why Saltus uses so many 
ugly phrases—a kind of decadent French fash- 
ion of transposing words; such as the one I 
have quoted, together with ‘Ruedelapaixia” 
(meant to describe a dress); ‘“Rafflesia’”, 
“Mashed grasshoppers baked in saffron”: 
phrases chosen at random which are too fre- 
quently scattered in much too obvious a pro- 
fusion over much too luxurious pages. I read 
somewhere that Oscar Wilde said to Amelie 
Rives: “In Edgar Saltus’s work passion 
struggles with grammar on every page,” which 
is certainly one of Wilde’s finest paradoxes 

Imperial Purple (1906) shows the zenith 
of Saltus’s talent, not in conceiving imaginary 
beings, but in giving modern conceptions of 
the most amazing creatures in the Roman 
Decadence, and in lyrical prose, which ought 
to have had for motto Verlaine’s stanza: 


“Je suis V Empire a la fin de la décadence, 
Qui regarde passer les grands barbares blancs 
En composant des acrostiches indolents 

D’un style d’or oi la langueur du soleil danse.” 


Only Saltus is not Tacitus, in spite of having 
delved into his pages: for Tacitus had im- 
mense genius and a magnificent style, and the 
creatures he evokes, often so cruelly, writhe, 
convulse, conspire, expire before one’s aston- 
ished vision. 
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Margalo Gillmore started in the Jane Cooper has lately ap- j 
unsuccessful comedy, “Up From peared in “The Light of the 
Nowhere”; but her remarkable World”, a religious drama which 
talent has asserted itself in deals with the production of 
“The Famous Mrs. Fair” one of the Passion Plays 





ABBE ABBE 


Alma Tell is leading lady in “The 
Mood of the Moon”, the first play 
which Cleves Kinkead has written 
since he achieved phenomenal suc- 
cess with ‘Common Clay”, the 
Harvard prize play of 1913 


Mary Ryan plays the part of a 

‘grossly misunderstood wife in “The 

Sign on the Door”, a melodrama, 

which adds another name to the 

list of hits achieved by A. H. 
oods this season 


SORIA amie coN. AS SY 





June Walker has emerged 
from comparative obscurity 
into a commanding position 
among the ingenues of the 
American stage. Playing in 
support of Clifton Crawford 
in the uproarious farce, “My 
Lady Friends”, Miss Walker 


y pt A} has proved herself to be po- 
> tentially a star of the first 
a a ae magn 1 tude 


ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


Stars in the Service Flag of Broadway 


Representing Plays Which Continue to Satisfy the Popular Demand for Entertainment 
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“Making Good” Socially 


Proving That It Simply Can’t Be Done Without the Aid of An Armadillo 


HAVE met during this, our first real 

social-season since 1914, so many peo- 

ple who have impressed me with their 
pathetic isolation that I am moved to offer a 
few constructive suggestions for their relief and 
guidance. 

But let one of them speak for herself through 
the medium of a letter recently received. Up to 
a month ago my correspondent seemed one of 
the gayest, brightest, butterflies among the 
swarms which nightly flutter among the 200- 
watt candles of our sparkling town. Now comes 
this heart-broken epistle from Havana whither 
she and her husband have fled in a fit of de- 
pression best explained by the dear lady her- 
self. 

“Funny old Gee-gee,” she writes,—‘“‘you will 
doubtless be surprised at receiving this line 
from Cuba Libra,—and me. The trip was very 
suddenly decided upon. It all happened after 
the Wiggleworth’s Mi-Caréme Ball, where you 
were so good tome! As I was having my coffee 
next morning and looking over the morning 
papers, I suddenly realized the hopelessness of 
our position,—Walter’s and mine, I mean. 
Even now he hasn’t the faintest conception of 
why I suddenly decreed that we should pack 
up that very day, leave the apartment and 
speed southward. But you will understand. 
Will you believe it, then, when I tell you that 
in six separate newspaper notices of the ball I 
wasn’t even mentioned! And my costume cost 
over three hundred dollars. You know what 
my efforts have been for the last six months 
to make some faint impression on the social 
world in what is really the world’s center. You 
know what I have done in the way of enter- 
taining, and Walter has perhaps given you 
some idea of how much money we have spent. 
We have met the nicest people, given the nicest 
parties and have apparently been in every- 
thing, but of real recognition and actual posi- 
tion we have acquired not one single iota. 


The Big Disappointment 


I THOUGHT, after the Wigglesworth party, 

that I might have broken in for one instant 
Thad myself flash-lighted ‘en costume’ until I 
was literally sun-burned and Walter, poor 
lamb, immolated himself on the altar of public- 
ity by carrying high-balls to the press-persons 
and pointing out old lady De Lancey, and Mrs. 
Rhinebeck and Mrs. Vanderhop—and me— 
until the reporters threw down their pencils 
and all joined in singing ‘Hail, hail, the gang’s 
all here!’ : 

And in the morning, never a word. The 
‘gang’ was there, but I was not in it. De 
Lancey, Rhinebeck, Vanderhop—there they 
were, all the old names,—and a picture of 
Lucy Braddish in that bergerette costume of 
hers. That was the last straw. I took one look 
at my ‘Melisande’ hanging limply over the 
chaise-longue and burst into tears. 

You know my ambitions are not for myself. 
But I can not forget when I left Mama in the 
Toledo station that I said ‘Good-bye, Mummy. 
You'll be reading about us soon in the New 
York papers.’ And now it has come to this. 
Mama is disappointed and furious. She threat- 
ens to join us here. Do write soon to your de- 
spondent,— - 





By PHILIP DORMER STANHOPE, Jr. 


It is pathetic that I can not now mention the 
charming writer’s name even here. I am 
sure it would be a consolation but something 
tells me Walter mightn’t like it, and it wouldn’t 
be cricket. 

‘Poor bruised bird,” I began in reply, ‘of 
course, I sympathize! Of course, I understand. 
Why, O, why didn’t I know before that what 
you wanted was press-clippings for your 
Mama? I thought you were simply after a 
good time and I did my best to give it to you. 
And you were a success, my dear, a real suc- 
cess. People liked you, and Walter, too,—but 
Publicity!—Ah, there you have diagnosed 
keenly. That is an entirely different matter, 
and yet so absurdly simple. 

First let me corroborate your impressions re- 
garding social reporters. First, last and all the 
time they are human beings. When they don 
their property evening clothes and sally forth 
to cover a gay function, do you suppose for a 
moment they are thinking about who is going 
to be there? Nota bit. Their lists are all made 
up before-hand like the line-up of foot-ball 
games, and their one thought briefly expressed 
is ‘when do we eat?’ These social lists are 
handed down in a newspaper office like an edi- 
torial policy, fixed, unreasoning, inviolate. 

But in this very fact lies your hope. Once 
on these lists you can never be removed. You 
know how it is. Poor dear old lady De Lancey, 
who hasn’t a brain in her head, can’t scold her 
chow without all New York knowing that ‘So- 
ciety Matron Believes in Sternness to Animals.’ 
Of course, it’s sickening piffle, but the Public 
eats it. The thing therefore is to get on the list, 
and this, my dear child, is to be accomplished 
only by creating what is popularly called 
‘News.’ 

Where mere social attendance plus charm 
and unlimited means fail utterly, certain suc- 
cess waits on the aspirant, who, at the psycho- 
logical moment, says or does something the 
public, without knowing it, wants said or done. 
And here let me caution you against extremes. 
Mere notoriety is worse than obscurity for at 
once all bars are up against you. Identity is 
lost against a background of sensationalism. 
For instance, we were all thrilled a day or two 
ago to read in large type, ‘Bride Falls Three 
Stories in Dumb-Waiter Shaft at Wedding.’ 

But did we wonder who the lady was? Not 
at all, we were consumed to know just why a 
bride should elect on her wedding-eve to occupy 
such absurd quarters. As far as real publicity 
went, her fall went for nothing. 


Entrance to the Hall of Fame 


7 slip deftly into the Hall of Fame your 
work must be subtle. It must be astound- 
ing, imaginative and entirely free from enmesh- 
ing results. Above all, it must be up-to-date. 

How simple, for example, were you here 
now, to link yourself and Walter to one of the 
most popular indoor sports and, through me, 
feed the news-columns an article headed: 

“WED BY OUIJA BOARD. 

Spirit control insists that happy unions had 
never been properly solemnized.” 

Wouldn’t that make ’em sit up and take no- 
tice? Can’t you see the possibilities? The 
wedding-march sung by spirits from another 


world,—your great-grandfather acting as best- 
man,—the difficulty about fee-ing the officiat- 
ing Ouija, etc. 

Why did you run off to Cuba without con- 
sulting me? 

Then, for Walter, too, I should suggest 
something gentlemanly, and modishly surpris- 
ing, say, like getting himself mentioned as a 
Presidential candidate. This always draws a 
certain amount of polite attention to a man, 
and as with the Ouija-wedding, has absolutely 
no results deleterious or otherwise. 

This, then, is the method. The rest is repe- 
tition, and lo! in a few weeks you are among 
those mentioned and your position is secure. 

From this point on your only thought need 
be for a small amount of maintenance,—just 
enough coal to keep the fire going. You have 
a distinguished relative, no doubt; everyone 
has. Perched somewhere in the branches of 
one’s family tree is sure to be a General or a 
Judge. It is always useful and good form to 
say, ““Mrs. So-and-so is descended on her moth- 
er’s side from General Jedediah P. Aspinwall 
of Revolutionary fame.” If the present day 
Aspinwall’s deny it, so much the better. It is 
one more brick added to the wall. 


The Uses of the Obituary Column 


CORN not even the humble obituary col- 
umn. It can be more useful to you now 
than later. In the first place, for some strange 
unfathomable reason, every woman of low or 
high degree reads it with avid interest. In the 
second place, they always make careful note 
of the names, and thirdly, it is compact and in- 
expensive. It was my own Aunt Judith who 
called my attention to an “In Memoriam” 
poem several years ago. It was dedicated to 
Judge William K. Wyncoop, and ran: 
“Though lost to sight, to memory Dear— 
We wish that Uncle Will were here.” 
Signed 
Mr. & Mrs. Fredinand Feebleborn 
and family. 

Now I happen to know the Feebleborns. I 
also know, for a fact, that they are no more 
related to the Wyncoops than I am to Theda 
Bara,—and still they get away with it, year 
after year, publishing the same merry jingle 
and my Aunt Judith, and probably some two 
million other aunts throughout the land push 
back their spectacles and say, ‘““My dear, who 
are these Feebleborns, who I see mentioned in 
the paper?” 

I must fly my dear, I am paired with Sylvia 
Swansdown in the Ritz indoor golf champion- 
ship; nine holes over human bunkers—and 
my mashie calls. Ponder well what I have 
written and believe me ever anxious to prove its 
efficacy, yours, etc., etc. 








P.S. Kindest regards to Walter. 

That my thoughts on a subject so vital to 
many has not been without their consolation 
and inspiration is proven by a Marconi re- 
ceived this morning: 

“Letter received. Sail today S. S. Bolivar, 
with Walter and pet Armadillo.” 

I’ve never known many Armadillos, but 
something tells me that New York is simply 
going to love this one. 
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High on the list of bores stands the name 
of the man who can’t even say so much as 
“Aren’t we having a real old-fashioned 
Winter?” to a woman, without holding 
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her hand. It doesn’t necessarily mean 

that he has to marry the girl—it’s just 

| his little way. His small talk is carried 

on almost entirely by the touch system; 

he is wholly unable to say a word without 
establishing contact 
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A universal blight is the self-made man 
who sits right down and tells you every 
step in the process of manufacture. Busi- 
ness details that might seem a bit over- 
technical to the layman are related by 
him with conscientious realism—he is 
particularly good at glowing accounts of 
the outlook for an output of more and 
better ball-bearings, throughout the middle 
western states, during 1920, and why 














Then there is the creature whose idea of 
giving a girl a really memorable evening 
is taking her to one of those how-do-they- 
ever-do-it-for-the-price table d’hdtes, in 
an ungroomed alley down in the depths 
of Greenwich Village. His delighted guest 
not only has an exceptional opportunity 
to contract ptomaine poisoning, but she 
can meet all the local candidates for de- 
portation, who frequent the place 






The amateur Card-Trick King proba- 
bly has more ruined evenings to his 
credit than any other human being. 
No one is safe from his ravages; he is 
apt to break out at any minute. He 
is here shown at his favorite pastime— 
dividing the pack into twenty-six piles 
and forcing an innocent bystander to 
choose any one card in each pile, and 
be sure not to forget all the cards he 
selected! 











An always popular entry in the bore sweepstakes is the golf 

enthusiast, who takes it for granted that everybody else is as 

much worked up about his game as he is. With no more appa- 

ratus than an umbrella, he can give a remarkably convincing 

demonstration of the endearing whimsicalities of his highly indi- 

vidual stance, helping out the illusion with little anecdotes about 
what he said to Ouimet 


But the blight who tells you all about his private stock—lo, his 

name leads all the rest. Prohibition holds no sting for him—he 

has enough in his cellar to last the next five years. There is no 

reason why it shouldn’t last from now on, at the rate it is going 

now; his friends are not invited to share even a simple Bronx, 

though they are perfectly willing to pay all corkage charges and 
to supply their own oranges 


The Lowest Forms of Bores 


Showing that the Males of the Species Are More Deadly than the Females 
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Dialogues Sentimentaux 


ENRI, aujourd’hui avocat célébre, a 
regu une lettre touchante dune an- 
cienne petite amie de sa jeunesse, Na- 

dine, qu'il avatt naturellement perdue de vue 
depuis son mariage, c’est a dire depuis une di- 
zaine d’années. Dans cette lettre, Nadine de- 
mandait, avec beaucoup de timidité, a Vami 
d’autrefois, de vouloir bien la recevoir quelques 
instants dans son cabinet d’avocut pour lui ex- 
poser une affaire assez compliquée d’intéréts 
dans laquelle elle se perd un peu, et lui de- 
mander les conseils de sa haute compétence. 
Henri, qui est marié a une femme qu'il adore, a 
tout franchement montré la lettre de Nadine a 
sa femme, et prié celle-ci de lui dire ce qu'elle 
pensait qu'il dit répondre. Héléne a tout 
dabord été tres effarouchée, un peu choquée et 
tres peinée. Mais c’est une femme intelligente 
qui adore son mari et qui ne doute pas de sa 
loyauté. Elle a donc, en faisant un petit effort 
sur elle-méme, conseillé a Henri de recevoir 
Nadine. 

Nadine, convoquée pour aujourd’hui trois 
heures, vient d’étre introduite dans le petit sa- 
lon d’attente contigu au cabinet de travail 
dHenri. Elle est encore toute jeune, trente ans 
au plus. Elle a de jolis traits fins et réguliers 
et de beaux yeux doux et francs sous sa voi- 
lette. Elle est vétue avec une grande simplicité 
et ce gotit stir et délicat particulier aux Pari- 
siennes de race. Elle regarde, trés intimidée, 
les meubles, les tableaux de ce petit salon, tout 
ce décor inconnu qui est celui de Vhomme qui 
jadis, aux heures de tatonnements et d’ études, 
avait uni sa vie ala sienne. Elle se sent toute 
petite, toute humble au milieu de ces somptuo- 
sités. . 

Un petit bruit derriére la porte. Nadine tres- 
saille: c’est lui sans doute. Son coeur bat. La 
porte s’ouvre: Héléne parait. 

NADINE (déconcertée par cette apparition 
inattendue, se léve toute droite. De vives cou- 
leurs lui montent aux joues. Elle murmure, 
dune voix toute détimbrée)—Madame. 

HELENE (qui, elle aussi, a rougi)—Je 
vous en prie, asseyez-vous, Mademoiselle. Mon 
mari n’est pas encore 1a, mais il ne va certaine- 
ment pas tarder a rentrer. Vous avez rendez- 
vous a trois heures, n’est ce pas? 

NADINE—Oui, Madame, mais. . . je 
peux revenir. . Jesais qu’il est fort occupé. 

. . Je ne veux c dér ranger personne. 

HELENE—Vous ne dérangez personne, 
Mademoiselle. Au contraire. Mon mari va 
rentrer d’un moment a l’autre. II serait désolé 
de vous avoir manqué. (Elle reprend, apres un 
silence:) En l’attendant, si vous le voulez bien, 
je vais vous tenir compagnie: nous causerons. 
_ NADINE (effarée)—Non! Non! Madame, 
il ne faut pas! Je ne veux pas que vous vous 
occupiez de moi, que vous vous dérangiez pour 
moi! 

HELENE—Je vous assure, Mademoiselle, 
qu’il me sera trés agréable de causer avec vous. 
(Elle a dit cela assez crdnement, en ragardant 
Nadine droit, bien droit dans les yeux.) A 
moins que je ne vous ennuie. . . 

NADINE (Suprise, elle a regardé Héléne, 
mais vite elle a baissé les yeux, génée et un peu 
inquiete, Pourquoi cette dame parle-t-elle 
ainsi? Sait-elle qui est Nadine? Sait-elle ce 
que Nadine a été? . . Si elle le savait, 


Naguere et Aujourd’hui 


Par PAUL GERALDY 





Be Le 
NERNAN 
YOUTH ON A GRAPE-VINE 
Drawing by Einar Nernan 


elle ne regarderait pas Nadine avec ce visage 
bon et indulgent. . Mais si elle ne le sa- 
vait pas, pourquoi dirait-elle ce qu'elle vient 
de dire, avec cet air intéressé curieux et ému a 
la fois? Nadine ne sait que balbutier: )—Vous 
étes trop bonne, Madame! (lle voudrait bien 
pouvoir s’en aller.) 

HELENE (A qui la géne de Nadine donne 
de l’assurance)—Ce que mon mari m’a dit de 
vous, Mademoiselle, m’a donné un trés vif dé- 
sir de vous connaitre. 

NADINE—Vous étes stire, Madame, que 
vous ne vous trompez pas? Je suis une pauvre 
femme obscure qui ne peut avoir, je vous as- 


sure, aucun intérét pour vous Votre 
mari doit a peine se souvenir de moi. 
HELENE—Non, Mademoiselle, je ne me 


trompe pas. Je sais parfaitement qui vous 
étes. Mon mari, dont je suis un peu le collabo- 
rateur, m’a fait lire votre lettre. Je sais que 
vous ¢tes embarrassée et avez besoin de ses con- 
seils. Je sais aussi, puisque j’ai lu votre lettre, 
quelle raison vous a fait vous adresser a lui 
plutét qu’a tout autre avocat. Je lui ai moi- 
méme conseillé de vous recevoir et de faire pour 
vous tout ce qui serait en son pouvoir. (Douce- 
ment, avec un fin sourire, tres bon:) Vous vo- 
yez que je suis au courant? 
NADINE—Madame, Madame, que devez- 
vous penser de moi, de mon audace ? 
HELENE—Je pense que vous avez bien fait 
d’écrire 4 mon mari et je suis contente, trés 
contente de vous voir. (Voyant la pauvre Na- 
dine perdre tout a fait contenance:) Ecoutez, 
Mademoiselle, je vois que je vous étone et, 
méme, je crois bien que je vous inquiéte un 
peu. Ne soyez pas inquiéte. Nous som- 
mes entre femmes: nous devons nous compren- 
dre et nous nous comprendrons, j’en suis cer- 
taine. Tout un monde d’habitudes et de pré- 
jugés nous sépare, c’est vrai! Mais ne pensez- 
vous pas qu’il y a quelque chose aussi qui nous 
rapproche? Voulez-vous qu’en dépit des pré- 
jugés mondains, nous essayions de parler tou- 
tes les deux avec une entiére franchise, une ab- 
solue sincérité? N’ayez pas peur, vous allez 
voir que ce sera bien plus facile que vous ne 
pensez, 4 moins que je ne vous sois tellement 
antipathique ? 
NADINE (Avec e’lan)—Oh! Madame! 
HELENE—C’est vrai? Je ne vous suis pas 
odieuse? Vous me pardonnez d’étre sa femme? 
NADINE—Ah! Madame, de tout coeur! 





HELEN E—Quand on aime quelqu’un vrai- 
ment et avec le meilleur de soi, il me semble 
qu’on doit aimer tout ce qui le touche, tout ce 
qui l’a touché. Vous n’aviez pas un peu de cu- 
riosité de moi! 

NADINE—Si, Madame. Mais j’avais aussi 
peur de vous. 

HELENE—J’avais de mon coté une grande 
curiosité de vous. Et, j’avais peur de vous 
aussi. Oui, Oui! J’avais peur, tres peur méme 
. . . dene pas vous trouver bien. Mais oui, 
songez, je ne savais pas! Mon mari aurait pu 
avoir une villaine jeunesse. I] n’en est 
rien, bien au contraire! Vous ne pouvez pas 
savoir combien cela me fait plaisir. Et mainte- 
nant, a votre tour. Comment trouvez-vous.. . 
son age mar? 

NADINE—Ah! Madame, 
ment tout a fait délicieuse! 

HELENE rci. Vous avez bien dit cela! 

NADINE—fJe sens que le bonheur est sire- 
ment installé dans cette maison. Cela me fait 
un gros plaisir. Oui, votre simplicité m’a ap- 
privoisée, vous voyez. A présent j’ose tout dire. 
Je suis contente, contente! Il meéritait 
tellement d’étre heureux! C’est une si belle 
ame! . 4 
HEL ENE—Vous le saviez! 

NADINE—Oui, mais tout de méme je me 
suis fait une raison. Je savais bien que je 
n’étais pas a sa hauteur, que je manquais de 
culture, que je ne pouvais étre pour lui qu’une 
petite camarade d’un moment. I] a été pour 
moi . oh! exquis! Mais un homme 
comme lui ne peut pas toujours se baisser. I] 
lui fallait 4 coté de lui une vraie femme, qui 
sit se mettre 4 son niveau. Et quand nous nous 
sommes séparés, je me suis dit que j’avais eu 
malgré tout une trés grande chance, que je gar- 
dais du moins au fond de moi un souvenir qui 
parfumerait toute ma vie. Par la suite, je n’ai 
pas eu beaucoup de chance, il faut bien le dire. 
Mais je n’ai pas été malheureuse, car il y avait 
au fond de moi comme une petite lumiére. . . 

HELEN E—Voulez-vous venir prés de la 
fenétre afin que je vous voie mieux. 

C’est tres émouvant, vous savez, ce que vous 
dites, et aussi ce que je lis dans vos grands 
yeux. . . . Oui, oui, c’est bien sa jeunesse 
qui est la, debout, en face de moi. Vous étes 
charmante! (Vivement) Ne lui répétez 
pas ce que nous venons de nous dire, au moins! 

NADINE—Mais, Madame, je ne le verrai 
pas! Je ne veux plus le voir. Ce n’est plus la 
peine. Mes affaires d’intérét, ce n’était qu’un 
prétexte. Je voulais savoir s’il était heureux. 
Je le sais. Je n’ai plus qu’a partir. Adieu, 
Madame. 

HELEN E—Vous partez? (Apres une 
seconde d’hésitation, tristement:) Voulez-vous 
me permettre de vous embrasser? (Nadine, 
toute rougissante, tend son front. Héléne y met 
un baiser.) Au revoir, Sa Jeunesse! . . 
Mais, vous savez, quand il saura que vous 
étes partie sans l’attendre, il va étre bien décu! 

NADINE—Je n’en crois rien, Madame. Et 
méme je suis certaine qu’il n’y prendra pas 
garde. Mais c’est ainsi qu’il faut que ce soit. 
(Elle sourit gaiement 4 Héléne.) Tout est bien 
ainsi. (Elle s’enfuitt.) 

HELENE (seule, songeuse)—Je savais bien 
qu’il n’avait pas aimé une vilaine femme! 


vous étes vrai- 
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The Slip at the Lip of the Cup 


Star Golfers Have Seen Fame Disappear by the Margin of a Putt that Wouldn’t Trickle In 


built upon a foundation less than an inch 

in width, almost as flimsy as a thin reed 
in a gale. Men come into a great fame that 
lasts for years, where a half flicker the other 
way would have knocked the laurel wreath 
from their clammy brews to hang over the right 
or left ear in a sadly disorganized state. 

You may or may not recall the intimate evi- 
dence connected with the case of Home-run 
Baker in 1911 at the Polo Grounds. Baker 
was facing Christy Mathewson in one of the 
‘ crucial games of the world series. There were 
two out in the ninth inning with New York 
leading 1-to 0 and Baker at bat. There were 
two strikes and two balls on Baker when 
Mathewson cut the outside corner with his next 
pitch. For one-half second the umpire waited 
and then called it a ball. It was a toss-up as 
Mathewson still insists that the ball was over 
the corner. The umpire could have called it 
either way, as Baker stood there with his bat 
upon his shoulder. On the next delivered ball 
Baker struck off a home run that ultimately 
brought defeat to the Giants. 

The margin between Baker striking out and 
Baker hitting a home run was almost as thin 
as air. Of such is a considerable amount of 
fame. 

Of all games there is none where the shift of 
fame may spin as quickly by the turn of a ball 
as in golf. 

While many matches are won by decisive 
margins, there are count- 
less others from champion- 
ship affairs to battles be- 
tween enthusiastic duffers, 
who have never played be- 
low 100 in their careers, 
where the outcome is de- 
cided by this last wobble 
at the lip of the cup. 


The Most Celebrated Case 


HE most widely dis- 
cussed single stroke in 
any amateur champion- 
ship held in America was 
Max Marston’s famous | 
putt in 1914 against Bob | 
Gardner. 
Coming to the final tee 
in a 36-hole match in the 
semi-final round, Marston 
stood 1 up. A half here 
at the 18th hole would 
eliminate Gardner and 
send Marston into the | 
final round against John | 
G. Anderson. 
Gardner’s fine iron 
stopped within 8 feet of 
the pin while Marston 
reached the green some 30 
feet from the cup. His 
approach putt was a mag- 
nificent effort, the ball 
curling just by the lip of 
the cup to stop only 20 
inches below. 
Quite apparently it was 
up to Gardner to sink his one 


VAME, in almost every sport, is very often 


Max Marston, in the finals of the Amateur 
Championship of 1914, lost the match because 
short putt just 


By GRANTLAND RICE 


8-footer to remain in the championship list. 
Gardner’s putt was boldly played but the ball 
failed to drop. He took a step forward as if 
the battle were over and then decided to await 
the issue of Marston’s final tap. The cup on 
this green had been placed on a slight eleva- 
tion from which the grass had been worn away 
by constant play. 

Marston’s putt ran straight for the lip of 
the cup. Then, less than half an inch away, 
the roll of the ground and the grassless sur- 
face formed a combination that barely deflected 
the ball to one side, less than an inch out of line. 

It was by the final turn of this 20-inch putt 
that Gardner remained in the tournament and 
finally won his second amateur championship. 
No golf match could have been decided upon a 
closer twist of fortune. 


Mike Brady’s Case 


HE 120 man frequently enters the club 
house with his brow furrowed with care 
and anguish over the thought of a putt that 
hit the cup and jumped out, thereby costing 
him a golf ball and the thrill of victory. We 
have known such a turn to cost the depressed 
player over $1,000, and it is some time before 
his soul recovers fully from the shock. 
The cost in a big championship is, of course, 
even higher. There is the case of Mike Brady 


for one notable example. 
Starting the final round at Braeburn for the 
open championship last summer, Brady was 








failed to trickle in 


Mike Brady, in the last open championship, 


duplicated Marston’s ill-luck at a time when 
he was leading Hagen, the winner, by 5 strokes 


leading Hagen by 5 strokes. Brady had slipped 
a trifle in his start but he had to all Purposes 
settled down at the fourth hole. Here he had 
a fine, long tee shot and his second held the 
sloping green within 20 feet of the cup. His 
approach putt drifted by the rim of the cup 
and stopped less than 18 inches beyond where 
he had nothing more than a tap to get his par 
4 and be under full steam again. As Brady 
stepped up to his ball, adjusted the club and 
started the head back, a big butterfly circled 
around and lit on the ball. Brady stopped his 
swing, dispersed the butterfly and became set 
again for another effort. But this particular 
butterfly was a most insistent species. It had 
evidently decided that the golf ball was a new 
white blossom, not to be so lightly given up. 
So again Brady found the butterfly circling 
around the ball in the midst of his stroke. 

He stopped again. This time the butterfly 
was thoroughly routed, but the putt had be- 
come a different matter. There was a general 
feeling among the big crowd around the green 
that he would miss. The queer part is that 
Brady did not make a bad putt. He tapped 
the ball firmly, it started correctly, rolled a 
half turn out of line and after striking the rim 
of the cup hung on the back side. 

This putt cost him the open championship, 
of America as he and Hagen were tied at the 
end of 72 holes and were forced into a play-off. 
This slip may have cost him even more than 
the one stroke for he began to worry from that 
point on and due largely 
to this worry many addi- 
tional mistakes devel- 
oped. It is easily con- 
ceivable that if that putt 
had dropped from only 
18 inches away Brady 
would have been under 
full headway again with 
a decisive margin at the 
finish. At the worst he 
would have won by a 
single stroke. 

The vast majority of 
these close turns come 
upon the putting green 
as the putt is usually the 
decisive stroke. The 
hole isn’t won or lost, as 
a rule, until at least one 
putt has dropped. And 
most short putts that are 
missed are by hair- 
breadth margins. The 
final putt that Harold 
Hilton sank against 
Fred Herreshoff at Apa- 
wamis on the first extra 
hole barely skidded in. 
Hilton’s short approach 
putt, after his ball had 
bounded from the big 
rock to the green, was 
three feet off line. His 
final effort trickled up to 
the cup, hung in sus- 
pense for a second and 
then finally curved i. 
(Continued on page 114) 
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Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


A Sanctuary and Retreat for Persistent, Not to Say Incurable, Bridge Addicts 


FTER a recent duplicate match between 
Ave prominent clubs in Montclair, N. J., 
the hands were carefully examined by 
one of the officers of the losing club to deter- 
mine just where the tricks went, who lost them, 
and how, so as to account for the difference 
of 1,803 points in 30 deals, the margin by 
which the match was lost. This is equal to 
about 60 points a deal, very close to the aver- 
age by which the Knickerbocker team from 
New York won the duplicate championship at 
Spring Lake. 

The most remarkable thing about the re- 
sult of this examination was that failure to 
save the game, or to win the game, or to make 
a slam, when it was easily possible to do one 
or other of those things, cost the winning team 
1,584 points, and the losers 3,201. The dif- 
ference is 1,617, or very nearly the amount by 
which they lost the match. 

Leibenderfer’s remark, quoted in Vanity 
Fair for May, 1919, that eight games out of 
every ten are “chucked’’, seems still to hold 
true. Nothing is a surer mark of a first-class 
player than the way he makes or saves games. 
Take this distribution: 

9 AQ7 

#AK983 
0 Q73 
65 














Every table in the room in a duplicate match 
seems to have arrived at hearts as the final 
declaration, and at every table A led the spade 
queen. Only one table out of a dozen or so 
won the game, making four odd, yet that re- 
sult is possible against any defence. Readers 
of Vanity Fair are left to figure out how. The 
play will be given next month. 


r was to be a social progressive game, four 
deals at a table, and then move and change 
partners. 

“I hope you won’t have to play with him, 
my dear girl,” remarked the widow. ‘You 
know he is not exactly a young man any more, 
and at the bridge table he is something fierce.”’ 

“Why, he is too much of a gentleman to 
say or do anything rude, I am sure.” 

“At a dinner or a dance, that is true; but 
when he sits down to play cards he is like 
another person. He is what they call a fan, 
which means a fanatic, I believe. He gets so 
excited if anything goes wrong, glares at his 
partner and shakes his head, and goes on like 
a wild man if his partner does not see through 
the back of his cards.” 

“You astonish me.” 

“Well, my dear girl,” tapping her lightly 
with her fan, “I can only hope that you do 
not have to play with him, because you made 
such a good impression on him at Mrs. Dens- 
More’s dinner, and he’s a very good catch, 
you know.” 

There were only two more progressions to 
make, when the girl saw that her friend the 


By R. F. FOSTER 





Problem XI 


This is one of S. C. Kinsey’s instructive 
seven-card endings, which show how to pick 
up just one more trick than there is in sight. 
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Y and 
How 


There are no trumps and Z leads. 
Z want six tricks against any defence. 
do they get them? 

The answer to the February prcblem will 
be found on page 108. 











fan was taking his place at the next table but 
one. An instant’s reflection told her that if 
they both won, they would meet as partners 
at the intervening table for the last round. 
The way out of that was simple; she would 
throw the game to her opponents, so as to be 
sure to lose, and stay where she was. Then 
the dreaded meeting would be impossible, and 
the game would be over. 

But, unfortunately for her plan, she had a 
partner who held wonderful cards, and added 
some twelve hundred points to their score. It 
seemed the hand of fate. 

The fan was all smiles. He had a big score. 

“T hear you are quite an expert,” he told 
her, as he pushed the chair under her. ‘This 
is the last round, I believe. Who are our 
adversaries? Oh! Mrs, Chandler. How de- 
lightful.” 

The hand of fate had also brought the 
widow to the same table. She tried to persuade 
the fan to take her for a partner instead of 
the girl; but he would not listen to it, so she 
allowed him to arrange her fur as she whis- 
pered to the girl, “Brace up. I have a fearful 
dub for a partner.” 

In spite of her nervous dread of making 
some silly mistake, such as she would never 
make under ordinary circumstances, all went 
well for three hands, the fan playing them all, 
thanks to the widow’s tact in not overcalling 


any of his bids. The girl was thanking her 
stars that nothing had happened, and the 
widow was all smiles of encouragement as she 
cut the cards for the girl to deal the last hand. 
This was the distribution: 
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The Girl 


She had a tremendous score, and perhaps it 
would be safer to call the clubs, and then her 
partner would take her out and play the hand. 
Still being in dread of his criticism, even as 
dummy, she decided to bid her hand aright, 
no-trump, and hope he would take her out in 
hearts or spades; but every one passed. 

The dub led the trey of hearts and dummy’s 
cards went down. ‘The weakness in spades 
was the first shock, and she was so nervous 
that she pulled the eight of hearts from dummy, 
instead of the deuce, and when the widow put 
on the jack, she imagined it was the king and 
took the trick with the ace. As she gathered 
the trick she realized her mistake, and got so 
flustered that she hardly knew what she was 
doing. 

At first she was going to apologize on the 
spot, but had presence of mind enough left to 
pull herself together and examine the position 
with a view to pulling herself out, and perhaps 
covering up the error. A glance at the dummy 
showed that she dare not risk getting that hand 
in on the spade for the finesse in diamonds or 
clubs, so she led the ace and queen of diamonds 
right out, the dub winning the second round. 

When he led another small heart, she nearly 
fainted, and when her lone queen held the 
trick she could not believe her eyes; but 
realized instantly that the widow must have 
not only unjustifiably finessed the jack on the 
first trick, but was holding up the king now, 
to help her out. The widow’s partner was such 
a dub, he would never notice it. She was 
smiling her thanks in the direction of the 
widow when the dub blurted out, “Why I 
thought you had that queen, partner,” at the 
same time showing his cards to the fan, who 
instantly realized what had happened, and 
beamed upon the girl. 

“Pretty work, partner,” was the encouraging 
comment, ‘“‘pretty work.” 

The rest was easy, the widow, still wonder- 
ing what it was all about, discarding two small 
spades and a club on the diamonds, so as to 
keep a heart to lead to her partner, with the 
result that the girl made a little slam. 

“That’s the greatest hand played in New 
York this winter,” was the fan’s remark, as he 
put down the score. “If he does not think his 
partner has the queen, he leads the spades and 
they save the game. You win first prize 
in a walk. I should (Continued on page 106) 








Not very different in ap- 

pearance from previous 

models, the new line of 

Marmon cars are radically 

changed and improved me- 

chanically, as told in the 
article 


With a wheelbase of 110 
inches, divided front seats, 
4-cylinder valve-in-head mo- 
tor and Zenith double jet 
carburetor, the new Chevro- 
let sedan provides motoring 
comfort and economy 


This is not a gasoline car. 
It is the 1920 Milburn 
electric limousine, for 
which beauty, lightness, 
speed and economical op- 
eration are claimed. Body 
and upholstery are in tan 
and black. Wheelbase is 
111 inches 


Some New Cars Recently Introduced to Motoring Society 
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One of the most interest- 
ing of the new cars, the 
Delage, just from France, 
with body by Driguet, of 
Paris, 6-cylinder 334 x 6 
motor, right hand drive 
and foot brake acting on 
all four wheels. Chassis 
costs $10,500 


The newest of the Jordan 
cars, the Silhouette Five, 
is a pleasing combination 
of up-to-date lines with a 
powerful 6-cylinder motor 
and 127 inches of wheelbase 


The Latest Models, American and Foreign, Gasoline and Electric 
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Secrets of the New Cars 


Intimate Glimpses into Some of the New Models of Foreign and American Design 


T is almost impossible 
l to point out the one 

high spot in a season 
of such intense motor ac- 
tivities as this. The year 
1920 is destined to be 
motordom’s greatest year, 
and this is especially true 
with reference to Ameri- 
can cars. Of the 9,000,- 
000 automobiles in the 
world approximately 
7,500,000 of them are in 
the United States. Euro- 
pean manufacturers are 
striving valiantly to pro- 
duce cars in large quan- 
tities, but they are having 
a very difficult time of it, 
owing to strikes, lack of 
material and equipment 
and their unfamiliarity 
with methods of turning 
cars out by hundreds of 
thousands instead of in- 
dividually. The Ameri- 
can factories are produc- 
ing cars in hitherto un- 
dreamed of numbers. The 
thirty-one automobile fac- Showing ce meted 
tories in Detroit alone are of regulating the 
producing 5,000 cars a ena gh pe | 
day. Indianapolis, Cleve- the new National 
land and other cities are ig Rage go 
coming forward rapidly ard equipment 
as centers of automobile 
production. It is estimated that this year’s 
production in this country will break all previ- 
ous records, and will total 2,250,000 passenger 
cars. 

In spite of this tremendous output the 
American manufacturers are not going to satis- 
fy the demand. At present they are 2,000,000 
cars behind orders, and with the rest of the 
world crying for American cars it is a wonder- 
ful commentary on the integrity of the Ameri- 
can makers to observe that the cars they are 
turning out are good cars, better than those 
of previous years. Nowhere in the American 
automobile world is there evidence of work 
done shabbily in the rush to get cars to the 
clamoring public. With the situation as it is, 
it is remarkable to see so many advances in 
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The mahogany and silver smoking set, a 
touch typical of the new Haynes sedan 


The Globe hand warmer, an inter- 
esting electrical attachment for the 
steering wheel 


A Godsend to motorists is an aux- 
iliary gasoline tank, as shown in 
the new National touring car 


chassis and body construc- 
tion as the past three 
months have witnessed. 
It used to be the fashion 
to buy a new car every 
year and turn the old one 
in for what it would bring. 
This is no longer true. 
The new cars are being 
built for permanency, both 
mechanically and in body 
style. Radical designs are 
few and far between; most 
of the new models are 
built upon the principle 
of long, straight lines 
from front to back, and 
the buyer of a car to-day 
need have no fear that his 
machine will be out of 
style three years from now. 

The tendency toward 
long, straight lines and 
bevel edges is noticeable 
not only in open cars, but 
in the limousine and sedan 
as well, and sometimes 
even in the cabriolet and 
other formal bodies. This 
idea is not new. Some 
models of the Mercedes 
were shown embodying this 
style as far back as 1912. 
This type of car style is 
pleasing to the eye and 
will last for quite a while. 

Companies which in previous years turned 
out a great many different types of cars are 
concentrating this year on fewer models. But 
it is noticeable that the new cars are better 
made than formerly. Engines and other parts 
of the chassis are more compact and built to 
closer limits. Bodies no longer have gaps 
which show careless workmanship and which 
soon create rattles and squeaks. The experi- 
ence gained by many of the manufacturers 
during the war in building airplane engines is 
reflected in the new cars in the use of new 
alloys, lighter weight in construction and in a 
number of other ways. The six-cylinder car 
is in the majority, with the four close behind. 
There has been no increase in the number of 
twelve-cvlinder cars, (Continued on page 88) 





Riding comfort is 
assured by foot 
cushions, back and 
arm rests, exhaust 
heater, and com- 
partment for knick- 
knacks in the new 
Hudson Super - Six 
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A smart and sturdy 

looking stick of black 

bamboo for informal 
use 


(1) Reddish brown 
two-button sacque 
worn with brown duck 
waistcoat, greenish 
shirt, brown and white 
shepherd’s check tie 
and brown Alpine hat 
with brown band 














A blue enamelled gold 

band adds a touch of 

color to this snake- 
wood stick 


(2) Three-button blue 
gray over-plaid 
sacque worn with blue 
shirt, light gray tie, 
black derby and black, 
plain tipped shoes. 
The collar and cuffs 
are white 








For the Well Dressed Man 


To the Great Variety of Color in the Summer’s Mode is Added a Better Grace in Line and Drape 


T has been quite a common occurrence of 
late to hear those gentlemen who have re- 
cently returned from London remark upon 

the “splendid casualness” of the Englishman's 
dress as a thing hopelessly unattainable by 
Americans and rarely seen on this continent. 
To those who have had the opportunity (and 
who has not) of seeing the easy and comfort- 
able uniforms of British officers this comment 
will be illuminating, for certainly there is a 
“lounginess” about those uniforms 
which is the epitome of grace and 
it is the very essence of typical 
British grooming. In spite of the 
pessimism of those who are ad- 
mirers, and rightly so, of the En- 
glishman’s casual clothes, our pre- 
dicament isn’t half bad. In fact, 
it is quite the contrary for anyone 
with a discerning eye need only to 
look at the new models which are 
now appearing, to see that this note 
is making its appearance—in New 
York at least. 

It is hard to determine just what 
detail or combination of details is 
responsible for that much desired 
casual air. It is no answer to say 
that the Englishman knows how to 
wear his clothes—which, by the 
way, is no mean gift—for many 
Americans are equally proficient in 
the art. The secret is in the clothes 
themselves; not in the jacket or coat 
alone, but in the haberdashery as 
well and it lies wholly in that sug- 
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The derby with a low crown slight- 
ly squared in effect has won its 
place in the prevailing mode 
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Shirts with closely set fine stripes or small figures in blue or black are 
always effective and the small figure is rapidly gaining in popularity 


gestion of freedom about the neck. In the first 
place, the low-notched lapel contributes mate- 
rially to this effect, for it serves to lengthen the 
collar and bring it well down in the front. 
Then the deep opening in the jacket and waist- 
coat, displaying plenty of shirt front, contribute 
their part, and last but not least the low-front 
linen collar completes the effect; for, dipping 
down as it does, it follows the line of the jacket 
collar and completes that graceful harmony of 
line which is so suggestive of ease 
and freedom. 

In (1) is shown a jacket in 
which all of the features above de- 
scribed are well emphasized. It is 
a single-breasted two-button sacque 
with which a double-breasted vest 
can be worn very effectively as 
there is plenty of opening in the 
front which permits the vest to have 
a deep V without its disappearing 
under the jacket. The material of 
the suit is a red brown herring bone 
flannel and the waistcoat is of 
brown duck. An interesting color 
combination is effected by the use 
of a green shirt, a brown and white 
shepherd check tie, brown Alpine 
hat, low brown shoes and socks of 
brown and green mixture. Speak- 
ing of color combinations brings to 
mind the orthodox aversion to color 
which some men have, based upon 
the old belief that the best-dressed 
man is he whose clothes are quietest 
and least obtrusive. To a certain ex- 
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(3) Double-breasted black and white herring 
bone regimental coat worn over homespun suit 
with black derby and shoes 


tent this principle holds good to- 
day but it must be modified to net 
the extent of conceding that col- ne 
or does not necessarily mean 
noise. It is only when colors 
clash or harmony is over-played 
that bad taste asserts itself. o 

Furthermore, due considera- 0.0, 
tion must be given to the pre- 
vailing mode for color is more 
plentiful in men’s clothes to-day 
than it has been for many years 
and to be out of step with the 
times is to be conspicuous—or a 
total loss, which is just as bad. 

Another expression of present tendencies 
will be observed in the various plaids which 
will be somewhat more in evidence this sea- 
son than before. Added to the more conven- 
tional designs will be many which are con- 
siderably brightened by  over-plaids in 
various colors. One particularly attractive 
pattern recently seen was a gray effect, warm 
in color by reason of alternating stripes in 
black and brownish black and having a very 
thin-line over-plaid of sky blue. It was 
made up into a three-button sacque suit like 
(2), having pockets with flaps, a collar com- 
ing well down in the front, skirts cut slightly 
away from the last button. With it were 
worn a blue shirt with a light gray tie, and 
brown shoes with plain tip. The linen collar 
and cuffs were white and a pearl pin relieved 
the gray cravat. It is a good rule, when wear- 
Ing plaids, to play shirts and ties which are 
simple in design, and solid colors in both 
are always safe. 

This spring, the body coat will be seen 
mingling in greater numbers with the usual 
raglan slip-on, for accompanying the prevail- 
Ing indulgence in color is a consistent ten- 


A cane umbrella which really 

looks like a smart stick and 

functions efficiently when it 
rains. The band is silver 


Small squares, checks, circles and diamonds are excellent shirt designs. They 
have character and definition, but are by no means conspicuous 





The “topper” is in no danger of being ruffled 
when it travels in the compact tan leather hat box 
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(4) Easy-hanging brown Chesterfield with 
green over-plaid worn over “shorts” with 
brown and white shoes 


dency toward more variety in 
line—more trimness in the 
tailoring. This was in evi- 
dence to some extent last 
spring, but in many cases the 
effect was badly executed, re- 
sulting in an anomalous gar- 
ment which looked like a for- 
mal, close-fitting Chesterfield 
traveling incognito. There is 
one well-known type of coat 
which lends itself perfectly to 
this treatment. It is quite an 
old type which has appeared 
in various rdles, even in the 
most formal as we shall show presently, and 
it is one of those models which can almost be 
termed a classic, so consistent is its appeal to 
discerning taste. We refer to the regimental 
coat which will be seen in (3) as a spring coat 
made of black and white herring bone. With 
its short belt, slant pockets and three-button 
cuff it has all of the dash and trimness that 
could be desired, and withal it is an accepted 
and authentic model. 

In the preceding issue it was remarked that 
the golf suit had almost lost its identity as 
such, so universal had become its use as a 
general lounge suit. Except on formal and 
semi-formal occasions it is quite the proper 
thing to wear in the country and as a motor- 
ing costume it is unsurpassed in comfort and 
practicability. Needless to say, the body coat 
is not the type which looks well with “shorts”, 
as this lounge suit is briefly termed, for it is 
too severe in its lines to be consistent with 
their careless and easy air. In (4) is shown 
the type of coat which harmonizes best with 
the country lounge suit. It was inspired by 
the Chesterfield, but it is very full and has 
plenty of skirt. This particular coat is brown 
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(5) A one-button black cutaway with white 
double-breasted vest and shepherd check tie 


with green over-plaid and is worn with 
a brown homespun suit, stockings to 
match and brown and white shoes. 

It is rather a long step from the care- 
less country attire to the cutaway coat, 
yet not quite so big a stride as one would 
think—especially if the one who thinks 
it happens to be a two-fisted “red- 
knuckled” business man with a punch. 
He associates cutaways with weddings 
exclusively or perchance he will concede 
that they are tolerable on Sundays, too— 
on somebody else. Certainly, they have 
no other legitimate place in a 
business man’s life, so far as 
he can see, in spite of the fact 
that there are some very busi- 
ness-like brains juggling for- 
tunes under silk hats down in 
Wall Street and some shock- 
ingly commercial hearts beat- 
ing under neatly pressed cut- 
away coats every day. Any- 
way, the fact remains that the 
cutaway coat is being worn 
outside of churches and salons, 
and furthermore, it is taking 
on a most unholy cheerfulness; 
at least less sombre accessories 
in the way of shirts, neckties 
and trousers are now seen in 
its company. There was a 
time when it was considered 
nothing short of heresy to 
wear a shirt which was any- 
thing but plain white, but now 
pastel shades and even faint 
lavender stripes about one- 
eighth of an inch wide run- 
ning across the shirt at one 


° " pigskin 
inch intervals are 


seen and are 








a a a we ome 


The season’s boater model with 
black and white check band anc 
full bow knot 


they are very smart. Interesting things 
are being done with neckties, too, as will 
be seen in (5). Here is a one-button cut- 
away rounded off a bit abruptly at the 
tails and with a deep, wide opening at the 
front in which is seen a white washable 
double-breasted waistcoat topped off with 
a black and white shepherd check bow tie. 
Instead of the usual striped trousers, those 
with fine checks might be worn in this 
case. The shirt is white and plenty of 
cuff—at least an inch—is showing. 
Since the cutaway is enjoying a little 
more latitude in color and activity it is not 
surprising that the regular sacque suit 
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White stripes one 
inch apart on gray 
(top); white 
stripes one-quar- 
ter inch apart on 
blue (left); black 
stripes on very 
pale gray (right) 


handles 
smart. 
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Umbrellas with A Whampoo stick with silver band and 
silver capped formal sticks of snakewood 


and malacca respectively 


and small brown 
figures on white— 
all make very at- 
tractive shirts. 
The stripes in the 
center patterns 
should run across 
the shirt 





Whangee handled 
umbrellas are in 
great demand. 


(6) A double-breasted blue serge worn with 
gray shirt, blue polka dot tie, gray duck spats 


should, with the addition of a little more 
flair in the tailoring and the assistance 
of a smarter touch in the haberdashery 
and neckwear, be brought within hailing 
distance of the frontiers of semi-formal 
attire. It is no uncommon thing now to 
see such turnouts as that shown in (6). 
This double-breasted sacque, even with 
its patch pockets, is a shade more digni- 
fied than its brethren. Such details as 
the imitation cuff on the sleeve, the well 
rolled and very wide lapels coupled with 
the low bold-wing collar and crisp bow 
tie are responsible for a little 
note of distinction not essenti- 
ally characteristic of the in- 
formal sacque. One of the 
features particularly conducive 
to trimness in this suit is the 
slight flare to the trousers 
where they meet the shoe. This 
gives them a finished grace of 
line which swings neatly into 
the instep and which is usually 
found in more formal clothes. 
The color combinations here 
are in accord with the note 
furnished by the tailor. The 
suit is dark blue serge, the 
spats are gray duck worn over 
low black shoes. The tie is 
blue polka dot and the derby 
is gray with a black band. 

In connection with the flare 
to the trousers which has just 
been described it should be re- 
marked that this feature, in a 
much more exaggerated form, 
has been affected by our 
younger men; but usually in a 
manner so extreme as to Ie 
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(7) This double-breasted dinner jacket is worn 
over a tight-waisted vest with very wide well 
rolled lapels 


semble the sailor's uniform and to be a little 
too daintily suggestive of Pinafore. The 
trouble lies in the fact that in nearly every 
case the trousers are too slender and the flare 
begins at the knee, whereas the trousers of 
the present season are very wide and when the 
flare is introduced it begins well down toward 
the shoe. As has been 
said, the flare is not al- 
ways present in the infor- 
mal sacque suit and while 
it is smart it is not essen- 
tial, Ordinarily, the trous- 
ers should hang very 
straight and this is par- 
ticularly true of white 
flannels and trousers worn 
with a cuff, which should 
fall somewhat short of the 
instep and not “break” 
over it as the plain fin- 
ished and flared type 
sometimes do. Even in 
semi-formal clothes the 
straight hanging trouser 
is quite correct and is apt 
to be a trifle more prac- 
tical when pumps are 
worn as is shown in (7). 
Here the trousers are very 
full in accordance with 
the present mode, but 
there is no flare. It will 
be noticed, too, that there 
Is good breadth to the 
lapels of the double- 
breasted jacket and that 
they roll easily back. This 
tolled effect is repeated in 
the lapels of the waistcoat, 
giving it the appearance 


This wide-pleated shirt, a happy medium 
between the stiff and the finely tucked 
bosom, looks well with a dinner jacket 





The finely woven, smoothly finished 
baliluke boater with a plain black 
band is very neat and conservative 





This compact leather box holds three hats and 
there is a tray for accessories, to be used 
when the straw is omitted 
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In warm weather, the small, lightly starch- 
ed tucks and rolled cuffs are smart and 
comfortable to wear with the dinner jacket 


(8) Whether single or double-breasted, this 
season’s dinner jacket has very wide lapels 
with a strongly emphasized, full roll 


of puffing out over the chest. This full roll 
is characteristic of the best looking formal 
and semi-formal waistcoat this season and it 
is a welcome relief from the conventional, 
stereotyped, ironed-out design which is so 
constantly with us. The full effect is em- 
phasized by the very snug fit at the waist and 
it should be remembered 
that in a waistcoat of this 
type the long pointed ends 
are not very practical as 
they have a tendency to 
spring out or roll up 
slightly. The shorter ends, 
nicely rounded off, are 
better for they are more 
apt to lie flat against the 
trousers. 

It may interest the read- 
er to know that the wide 
braid is now being worn 
on evening trousers in- 
stead of the narrow. It is 
not over-embellished, how- 
ever, with fancy cords but 
is simple and inconspicu- 
ous. It has superseded 
the narrower ornament be- 
cause it looks better than 
the latter on wide trousers. 

In (8) is shown a sin- 
gle - breasted two - button 
dinner jacket which illus- 
trates the manner in which 
the lapels should roll back. 
It has regular pockets 
without flaps and is worn 
with a white shirt having 
three wide pleats. This 
type of dinner-jacket shirt 
is one of the best that we 
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waistcoat buttons is now quite the smart 
thing. 

In many previous articles we have re- 
ferred to the adaptability of the paddock 
coat to both informal and formal use. In 
(10) it will be seen as a garment decidedly 
appropriate for wear with evening clothes. 
Even in its less elaborate forms, the pad- 
dock can be used in this manner, pro- 
vided, of course, that. it be made of black 
or very dark gray material. The coat 








shown here was made particularly for 
evening wear and the proper air of ele- 
gance and touch of formality is given to 
it by the silk lapels and cuffs. 


















































(9) Like the dinner jackets, the full dress 
coats have wide, rolled lapels and the same 
note is repeated in the tight-waisted vest 


have seen, for it is the 
happy medium between 
the solid stiff bosom and 
that with the narrow 
tucks. It has the advan- 
tage of being very smooth 
in appearance and at the 
same time very comfort- 
able to wear. Of course, 
in warm weather, coolness 
is the first requisite 
and the less starch 
and fewer layers of 
linen we have on the better it is for our 
comfort and peace of mind, so those 
shirts with moderately wide, loose-lying 
pleats will always find a place in our 
wardrobes. These shirts can be obtained 
with cuffs which are very light in weight 
—and in starch—and are turned back so 
that when they are buttoned they have a 
rolled edge which harmonizes well with 
the soft appearance of the shirt. 

The same full soft roll which is to be 
seen in the newer dinner jackets is pres- 
ent also in the latest full dress coats. 
This feature has been seen for some time 
past in the coats of those gentlemen from 
whom one learns to expect good style— 
modifications to emanate, but it is now 
becoming prevalent and sometimes con- 
siderably more accentuated than in the 
coat shown in (9). It will be seen from 
this illustration that the tight waisted 
vest with rolled lapels is worn with the 
full dress coat as it is with the dinner... . 
jacket; but here a little change has been 
introduced by leaving the last button 
free. A single stud, preferably a medi- 
um-sized pearl, placed halfway between 
the necktie and the point where the 





This silk hat has 
a medium height 
crown with a 
moderate and at- 
tractive bell 


Perhaps no man has ever undertaken 
to find a silk hat for himself without 
reaching the conclusion somewhere in the 
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Three silver-capped sticks of ma- 

lacca, date palm and snakewood 

respectively. The left cap is woven 
silver wire 





The out-of-town wedding often makes one wish for just 
this kind of a neat and convenient brown leather hat box 
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(10) The crisp, slender lines of this black 
paddock with silk lapels and cuffs harmonize 
well with evening clothes 


proceedings that he was 
not built to wear one or 
that one that he could 
wear had never been built. 
Certainly, one is some- 
times led to believe that 
makers of silk hats show 
very little consideration 
for the fact that some 
faces are short, some long, 
some narrow and 
some wide. Just 
which one of these 
faces requires a particularly tall hat is 
hard to say, but that is the one which 
seems to have the greatest influence with 
the hatter, for the difficulty most fre- 
quently encountered is that of finding 
a hat which has not too much crown. 
There are some to be seen in the stores 


Side view of 


medium crowned 
silk hat showing 
very slight taper 
and good balance 


now, however, which are quite moderate | 


as to crown and while they have just the 
right amount of “bell” and no percepti- 
ble taper when looked at from the front, 
they are somewhat improved and brought 
into nicer balance as to profile by a slight 
taper which is visible from the side 
In connection with silk hats, it might be 
remarked that there are many very prac 
tical and convenient boxes for carrying 
the “Topper”, either alone or with one, 
two, or three other hats, and those who 
do not favor the old conical shaped box 
which advertises its solitary contents 1 
the world can obtain a neat oblong one 
which is very convenient and looks quite 
innocent. : 
A brief survey of the fabrics which 
will presently become the spring al 
summer clothes of well dressed men I 
New York gives (Continued on page 86) 
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“Just note my easy smile 
I'm dancing all the while 


With Campbell's brand in either hand 


I've Blondin skinned a mile.” 


Proper Balance 


Man is a complex organism. No 
one food, nor one class of foods, can 
properly nourish his entire frame. 

The true health diet is balanced. It 
includes many different elements. In 
this fact lies the remarkable food value 
of Campbell’s Vegetable Soup. 

It is not only highly nutritious. But 
it provides widely varied elements of 
nutrition in awell balanced combination. 

Including fifteen different vegetables, 
strength-giving cereals and invigorating 
beef stock, this tempting soup is in fact 
almost a meal in itself. 

For health’s sake enjoy it often. 


15c a can 


21 kinds 
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A gray herring bone 
with white-dotted black 
line between the stripes 
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Light weight fabric 
with white dots crisply 
woven through the black 











Small gray and black 
plaid with fine over- 


stripe in light blue 


one a clear con- 
ception of the ex- 
tent to which we have become committed to 
color for the ensuing months. Gray herring- 
bones are about to have a good big fling and 
bold plaids in black and 
white, enlivened by lines of 
color, will be seen every- 
where. The solid blues, not 
content apparently with 
merely holding their secure 
and conservative place in 
man’s scheme of dress, are 
about to appear in brighter 
hues and suits of grayish 
blue and others almost light 
enough to be termed sky 
blue will be quite numer- 
ous. There were a few 
suits of this latter color seen 
last summer and they are 
very good looking, particu- 
larly when worn with 
brown and white shoes. In 
sport clothes the usual 
brown and gray homespuns 
will, of course, be prevalent 
though many of them will 
be bolder and more inter- 


esting in pattern. Golf «~~ 
hose, too, will appear in #5. 
bolder patterns such as 


those shown on the gentle- 
man standing up in (11). : 
As might be expected, this [7 
is an English design and a 
very good one. On the 
other figure is shown a light 





(11) Porous brown homespun jacket and bag knickers worn with white cheviot. shirt, necktie of 
brown, white and red, brown shoes and brown striped stockings. 
cheviot jacket with green and brown over-plaid worn with brown twillett shorts 


(Continued from page 84) 


weight cheviot jacket, brown in color, with 
green and darker brown over-plaid. The 
“shorts” of brown twillett with which it is 
worn will prove to be considerably cooler, and 
therefore more sensible on a hot day than the 





Gentleman’s brown leather fitted bag, leather lined and containing practical pockets and 


complete equipment of sterling silver fittings 


(Left) Light weight brown 








Bold plaid of brownish 
black and gray with 
over-stripe of sky blue 


usual bag knickers. 
This costume is 
an adaptation of that worn by the Prince of 
Wales during his sojourn in the Canadian 
woods. It will be seen on public golf links or 
on the board walks at the 
sea shore. It will recom- 
mend itself primarily to 
those gentlemen whose sum- 
mers are spent in exclusive 
summer colonies located in 
the country; where it is but 
a step from the golf links 
to woodland paths. While 
it is by no means a new 
idea as a practical costume 
for camping trips in the 
woods, it will appear in a 
new role on the links. After 
all, comfort is comfort no 
matter where it is sought, 
and since these clothes are 
found most comfortable 
where there is the greatest 
activity and exertion, their 
freedom and coolness rec- 
ommend them as appropri- 
ate for a strenuous round 
on a hot day. Remember 
that the adaptation of the 
“golf suit” to all-around 
use in the country resulted 
from a recognition of the 
fact they were just as ap- 
propriate for that purpose 
» as they were for the game 
which prompted their crea- 
tion. 
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MANHATTAN-where gold endures 
and dross is burned away 


ES the great Manhattan caldron ing—for the brave, the pure in 
are poured the destinies of four heart and the strong. 

lives, there to brew as their wills 

and the fates decree. New York— 

ruthless, sinful, profligate, base, ac- 

cursed? Yes, for the weak, the The very spirit of tumultuous, 


Which shall it be? And where 
the end ? 


vicious and°the uncourageous. seething, wonderful, thrifling New 


But New York — magnificent, York is in this sumptuous, enthral- 
flashing, awakening, prodigal, inspir- _ ling picture drama. 
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Secrets of the New Cars 


while only one prominent 
maker has come around 
to the eight - cylinder, 
namely, the new Lafayette. 
More of that anon. There 
is an increasing -number 
of cars with overhead 
valves, although many 
prominent engineers still 
ig ge ~ prefer the other types of 
netic gear shift motor. Among those fa- 
on the new Pre- voring the over- 
saad head valve are the 
new National, the 
Buick, Chevrolet, Crow-Elkhart, Dort, 
Franklin, Haynes, Oakland, Oldsmo- 
bile, Olympian, Premier, Scripps-Booth, 
Stephens and Templar, while the new 





set of valves overhead and one on the 
side. 

While many of the American car 
makers are bringing. out new models, 
very few of them contain features or 
changes of a radical nature. It is a 
significant fact that some of the greatest 
companies are continuing their former 
models, claiming that they already co- 
incide with present day automobile 
styles. Among these might be men- 
tioned the Packard, Hudson, Essex, 
Pierce-Arrow, Buick, Cadillac, Dodge, 
Cole, Franklin, Mercer and Stutz. 
Most of these are firms contenting 
themselves with minor refinements. 

Among the cars on which more or 
less extensive changes have been made 


Cleveland, the Essex and Reo have one Fy 
= 


one model), Dorris, Elgin, Grant, ing 


Liberty, Marmon, Maxwell, Mitchell, 
National, Paige, Peerless, Premier, Reo, 
R. & V.-Knight, Scripps- 
Booth, Stanley Steamer, 
Saxon, Studebaker (in 
one model), Velie and 
Winton. 

With a few exceptions 
the manufacturers seem 
to be concentrating on 
four types of bodies,— 
the touring car, the road- 
ster, the coupé and the 
sedan. The closed car 
is increasing daily in 
popularity, on account 
of its practicability for 
all-year driving. Prac- 
tically all of the new 
American cars are being 
built with left hand 
drive, while the foreign 
cars are almost unani- 
mously of the right hand 
drive type. Personally, 
I prefer a right hand 
drive, but evidently I am 
not in accord with the 
majority. Running 
boards seem to be disap- 
pearing gradually in fa- 
vor of individual steps 


E ; ; No piling under 
might be mentioned the American, An- the seats for stray 
derson, Biddle, Briscoe, Chalmers (in  eols in the Na- 

tional Sextet tour- 
: h _ Gar, which 
Holmes, Hupmobile, Jordan, Lexington, provides a neat 

door pocket close 

at hand 


(Continued from page 79) 
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of this change, since the running board is dif- this line. Owing to discoveries made during 
ficult to keep tidy and is conducive to rattles the war many of the new engines are a great 
and squeaks. The modern cars seem to goin deal more powerful than their predecessors, 
for lowness and increased length of both chassis with less weight and with no increase in size. 
and body. And all the engineering efforts of Carburetion is receiving a great deal of at- 
designers seem to be directed toward obtaining tention, and nearly all of the new cars are 
greater efficiency, more safety in operation and equipped with some sort of a device to heat 


more quietness in running. 


the gasoline as it is being taken into the motor 


Much attention is being paid to spring sus- and to assist in the vaporization of the present 
pension to offset the inequality of our roads, day low grade of motor fuel. Another thing 
and much progress may be looked for along which is prevalent on the new cars is the use 
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On long trips, for 
passengers whose 
feet reflect win- 
ter’s chief char- 
acteristic there is 
this comfortable 
foot muff, with 
fur lining 





at each door. There is 
much to be said in favor 


In the new Cole Aero Eight sportosine the auxiliary seats fold neatly into the back of the 


front seat, providing extra room and sightly appearance 


of adjustable radiator covers and shut- 
ters and thermostatic control of the 
cooling water to insure the desired 
temperature of the motor regardless of 
weather conditions. 

Two of the most interesting items in 
the long list of recent motor events are 
the introduction of the new Lafayette 
car and the reappearance of the old 
Stevens-Duryea. The latter shows prac- 
tically no changes in construction of 
chassis or body since its last appearance 
in 1914. It is a big, honest-looking 
car of the better class, and its re-incar- 
nation is bound to be pleasing to many 
people who are familiar with its history 
and performance. 

There is nothing radical about the 
new Lafayette. Backed by a company 
of tremendous financial resources, 
headed by Charles W. Nash, it is a car 
which is bound to meet with instantane- 
ous favor by the motoring public. It is 
conservative in design, with no features 
which verge on the experimental. _ Its 
motor is a business-like, eight-cylinder 
V-type, designed by D. McCall White, 
who was the designer of the English 
Napier and Daimler and the eight- 
cylinder Cadillac. The motor is de- 
signed to deliver 90 horsepower at 4000 
revolutions per minute. Five body 
styles are being offered, 
with wheelbase of 132 
inches. The hood of the 
Lafayette is high and 
massive looking, and 
fronted by a radiator 
shutter, which runs longi- 
tudinally in contrast to 
the usual method. The 
radiator is of original 
design, topped by a 
cameo bearing the like- 
ness of the Marquis de 
Lafayette. On the hub 
caps is the Marquis’ own 
monogram. One _ espe- 
cially nice thing about 
the Lafayette is the in- 
strument board, on which 
the instruments, instead 
of being scattered all 
over the dash, are con- 
centrated in a small glass 
covered oval. 

Another new car of 
more than passing in- 
terest is the R. & V.- 
Knight. This was for- 
metly the old Moline- 
Knight, but there 1s 
nothing old about the 
(Continued on page 98) 
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The famous Rover Company, of Coventry, in addition to its well-known 

standard models, is producing a new small light car of which this is the 

chassis. American motorists will be interested in the air-cooled motor and 

cantilever springs so familiar on foreign cars and so seldom seen on Ameri- 

can makes. This new Rover has been thoroughly tested and is one of the 
cheapest of the English cars at £230 


Glimpses at Some of the Latest Body and Chassis Styles Across the Atlantic 


N view of the enormous attendance at the revival 
of the British Motor Show at Olympia and the 
definite decision of the British Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders to hold two distinct pas- 
senger car shows in succeeding weeks next winter, it is 


safe to say that the British public’s 
interest in motor cars is at a remark- 
ably high level. In fact, this interest 
might be likened to an Armenian 
refugee’s interest in food. The British 
public is literally starved for motor 
cars. Even now, more than a year 
after the war, it is impossible to ob- 
tain deliveries of any popular make 
and there seems to be no relief in 
sight for long months to come, on ac- 
count of the impossibility of the manu- 
facturers to overcome the handicap 
imposed upon them by the labour dis- 
turbances in the various trades upon 
which the motor car industry is de- 
pendent. 

However, the designers of new 
bodies are exceedingly busy and it is 
certain, when cars are again beginning 
to be made in large quantities, we 
shall see some very unusual ideas ex- 
pressed in the new models. Needless 
to say, all these strikes and delays 
have not only completely disorganized 
the industry, but they have also suc- 
ceeded in sending prices upward to 
an amazing degree. 

Such is the demand on the part of 
the public for cars, that some of the 
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Among the English Cars 


By GERALD BISS 


more prominent factories have already sold their 
entire output for more than a year to come. 

I understand that, in your country, there are two 
distinct schools of automobile design, one devoted to 
conservative retention of old carriage building ideas 





The Sunbeam, one of the finest of British cars, so long known to Americans 

only through its great performances on the racing track, is now available 

in England and the United States as an extremely high class passenger 

vehicle. Its motor is of 24-hp. 6-cylinder type and the wheelbase is 137 

inches. In the United States the chassis only may be obtained, to be 
equipped with a custom built body 





One of the most remarkable new chassis in Europe is this new English 

10-hp. Enfield-Allday. It has a 5-cylinder air-cooled motor arranged radi- 

ally around a rotating crank shaft with a combination flywheel and fan 

and a series of air jackets around the cylinders. The frame is of most 

unusual triangulated design for which strength, rigidity and extremely 
light weight are claime 


and the other constantly seeking for originality bothin 
appearance and mechanical features. This is also true, 
to some extent, in England. One of the developments 
of the moment is the adoption of airplane ideas and 
metallurgy in certain of the newly designed modek,! 
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notably the Napier, the Straker-Squir! 
and the Armstrong Whitworth amon) 
the larger cars and the Enfield-Allday,) 
the Cosmos and one of two other) 
among the newcomers in the smaller’ 
class. Such conservative leaders as the) 
Rolls-Royce, the Lanchester and the) 
Daimler are contenting themselves 
with minor improvements incorporated) 
into their pre-war designs, as is the cas 
with a great majority of the lesser 
makes. A number of firms in the ht- 
ter class have plans for radical new 
designs which they have not yet been! 
able to bring out. 

There is no more talked-of car just! 
now, with the possible exception of 
the Armstrong-Siddeley, than the new 
eight-cylinder Talbot-Darracq, a beat-| 
tiful piece of work, although it mut) 
be admitted it strongly resembles the! 
first American eight-cylinder car 0) 
come to England, even to the drop-| 
ping of the magneto. £ 

One of the outstanding features 0! 
the great majority of new cats, bis) 
and small, is that electric starters an) 
lighting sets are fitted as standarl) 
equipment. A year before the wal) 
hardly any British car was so equi 
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This Hooper double phaeton, on a Rolls-Royce chassis, gives a good idea 
of modern English coachwork. An extending screen at the back of the 
driving seat protects the occupants of the rear seat. It may be folded 
as shown or extended and used as a luncheon table or, with wings folded, 
as a map holder. The “one-man” top is lifted by a spring. Doors have 
lockable pockets with hidden keyholes. Exhaust foot warmer, dash ventila- 
tor, special detachable trunk carrier and golf club holder are novel features 


A radical body produced by a most conservative firm is this Barker 
creation on a Rolls-Royce chassis, built to the special order of the Queen 
of Roumania. It is a boat shaped torpedo model and the coach work is 
magnificent. The curved sides and bulbous back are built of mahogany 
planking secured with hundreds of copper rivets, as in boat building. It 
seats four and is upholstered in antique grained leather to match the 
Polished mahogany. The folding top disappears into a rear compartment 
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Your Golfing Faults 


Article III. 


correctly. Among amateurs I have no- 

ticed that quite a big percentage have 
got the wrong idea as to what constitutes the 
correct movement. The worst and most com- 
mon fault is that habit of starting the pivot 
from the ball of the left foot. 

It is an awful business when a fellow does 
that. He not only looks so terribly unbalanced, 
and fit food for the laughter of his friends, 
but he has set himself to do something which 
I would not guarantee to be able to do; that is, 
get his foot back to its original position at the 
time he establishes contact with the ball. 

Further to illustrate this all too common 
fault it is necessary for me to make clear to 
vou what that pivoting from the left foot is. 
You can detect it easily when you see a player’s 
left heel pointing in the direction of the hole 
when he is at the top of his swing. 

That is what so many players do, and then 
wonder why on earth their shots have gone all 
astray. The cause of it is easy to explain. 
When you hit a golf ball you should be in the 
same position as you were at the address, with 
the one exception that your body is going for- 
ward with the stroke. 

To do this is next to impossible if you twist 
your left heel round in the manner I have indi- 
cated. That fault means that the player is 
trying to hit the ball with his left foot in a 
pigeon-toed position, at the moment when 
the ankle is being screwed round in the en- 
deavour to get the foot back to its correct angle. 
You are making the stroke at a time when your 
left foot is trying to take itself from the pigeon- 


PP corrects. produces power if it is done 





By GEORGE DUNCAN 


toe to the splay-foot position in which it should 
be at the moment of impact. 

That kind of pivoting certainly does not pro- 
duce power. It produces almost every kind of 
golfing inaccuracy from a topped shot to a miss 
altogether. It also produces a very distinct 
variation in the direction of the ball. 

The correct pivot is done from the waist and 
is essential in order to give to the shoulders 
that half-turn which brings along the easily 
applied force that is necessary to a successful 
golf stroke. Always beware of that left heel 
business for that foot has to be in a position 
which will enable it to bear the weight that 
will be transferred to it as the body follows the 
club from the right. 

Another feature that often creeps into the 
process of pivoting is the dropping of the left 
shoulder. To some extent the correct pivot will 
cause the left shoulder to get a little nearer to 
the ground, but that is not “dropping.” What 
I mean by dropping is the deliberate lowering 
of the shoulder as if that movement was an 
essential part of the screwing up of the top 
part of the body. 

An accentuated drop of the left shoulder 
will ruin a shot because it is next to impossible 
to get back to the well-balanced position that 
you should be in when the club meets the ball. 
If you have pivoted correctly your left foot has 
remained at the angle of forty-five degrees to 
the intended line of flight, and all that has 
happened to the left foot will have been a 
transference of weight from the sole and heel 
to the ball of the big toe. 

Concentrate your mind on the waist, and do 


(Left)—A cor- 
rect wooden 
club shot, 
showing how 
the body has 
pivoted on 
the right foot. 


(Right) — Be- 
ginning of 
grip, showing 
position of 
wooden club 
in relation to 
palm of left 
hand before 
the hand closes 
on the shaft. 


The Pivot and All That It Means in the Making of Accurate Shots 


not twiddle the left heel. That left heel twid- 
dle is the lazy golfer’s method, for it is less 
physical effort to get the club up into position 
that way than by turning from the middle of 
the body. 

There are many players who pivot in a cor- 
rect manner, but who rather overdo the turning 
and, as a consequence, find themselves off the 
fairway very frequently. Roughly speaking, 
you can pivot almost as much as you like pro- 
viding you retain sufficient control of the ¢lub 
to keep straight. 

When you find that you are not keeping on 
the fairway as much as you would like to, take 
notice of that point, and if you think you are 
screwing the body too much, lessen the extent 
of the pivot, and you will find that, although 
you may lose in distance, you will be keeping 
the line, and that is as important as long 
hitting. 

In this connection I may mention that Mr. 
Hilton has quite an abbreviated pivot, by 
which I mean that he does not look at the ball 
over the point of his left shoulder when at the 
top of his swing. As a matter of fact I should 
think that Mr. Hilton pivots less than any 
other first-class golfer of my acquaintance in 
Great Britain. 

That, I am sure, accounts in great measure 
for his splendid accuracy of direction. Harry 
Vardon, considering the length of his swing, 
turns the shoulders less than anyone else and 
these two facts concerning Mr. Hilton and 
Vardon explain to you the reason for their 
remarkable aptitude for keeping on the middle 
of the fairway. 
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Five Passenger Touring + + * $2685 
Two Passenger Touring Roadster 2085 
Four Passenger Sporteitte + + * 2085 
Five Passenger Sedan + + * + 3585 


Price F, O. B. Cleveland 


Templar 
Top Valve 
Motor 


GENTLEMAN'S motor car reflects his taste and 
discrimination as decidedly as his clothes and 
his home. You will find no cause for apology 
in your ownership of Templar, the ‘Superfine 
Small. Car.” 

No car takes precedence over Templar in 
mechanical excellence, quality of construction or in 
ultra smartness of coach-building. Coupled with 
this quality, are the advantages of light weight, 
marvelous flexibility, ease of handling and econ- 
omy. Templar has established new standards 
of motor performance and low maintenance cost. 


THE TEMPLAR MOTORS CORPORATION 
The Pioneer Builders of Quality Small Cars 
2600 HALSTEAD STREET, LAKEWOOD, CLEVELAND, O. 
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fhis U. S. Navy flying boat, on April 25th 
stayed aloft over Hampton Roads, Va., 
with four passengers for 20 hours and 19 
minutes, covering 1250 miles—a world’s 
endurance record for this type of air craft, 
only exceeded by one land airplane, a 
single seater, in which Lieut. Boehm, of 
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The Vickers-Vimy machine, with its 
dauntless crew consisting of Capt. Ross 
Smith, R.A.F.; his brother, Lieut. K. M. 
Smith, R.A.F., and Sgts. W. F. Shiers and 
. M. Bennett, who recently made the 
longest flight on record—from London to 
Australia, covering approximately half the 








the German army, 


stayed up for 24 hours and 12 minutes 
in July, 1914, without any passengers 


Roland Rohlfs and the 
Curtiss Wasp triplane in 
which, on June 13th, he 
broke all altitude records 
by ascending alone to a 
height of 34,910 feet. 
This machine will be 
shown at the forthcom- 
ing Aeronautical Exposi- 
tion in the 71st Regi- 
ment Armory, New York, 
March 6th to 13th, in- 
clusive, where America’s 
progress in aerial science 
will be displayed 


is reported to have 













Probably the greatest aerial achievement of the age was the first non-stop flight across the Atlantic 
in which the late Capt. Sir John Alcock and Capt. Sir Arthur Whitten, in this Vickers-Vimy 
*plane, went from Newfoundland to Ireland in 15 hours and 57 minutes 


The Best Airplane Records in Existence 
Machines which Accomplished the World’s Greatest Aerial Feats, All in 1919 


distance around the world and facing a 
multitude of dangers in many strange fly- 
ing conditions and over many strange lands 





Recent revorts say 4 
French pilot flew one 
kilometer at 190 miles 
per hour in a Nieuport 
machine, traveling a few 
seconds at 226 m-les per 
hour. Until verified, the 
world’s record will be 
held by this Thomas- 
Morse machine, with 
Hispano Suiza motor in 
which F. H. Burnside, 
on February 21st, made 
a speed of 163 2/3 miles 
per hour 
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In Premier the spring eyes are 
fitted with floating Clemmons 
bushings and equipped with 
Alemite lubricating system— 
more positive in results than 
either gravity type oilers or 
jinger operated grease cups. 
A few turns of the Alemite 
Compressor handle makes the 
whole job of lubricating the car 
a clean, simple and easy oper- 
ation. 
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HIS NEW aluminumized Premier 
is presented in direct competition 
with the finer type of European 

car, on the assumption that it is: More 

correct in point of engineering; more 
efficient in operation; more elegantly 
simple in its appointments; more appeal- 
ingly beautiful and more socially distinctive. 





Finally, from a strictly monetary stand- 
point, it is a far better bay—Premier, com- 
pletely equipped, sells for less than the 
price of a European chassis alone. 
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Protection for the Homebuilder 


No features in a home contribute more to year-’round satisfaction than 
the heating, plumbing and sanitary installations, when they possess the 
reliability of design and manufacture which for sixty years has character- 
ized all such fixtures bearing the name of 


CRANE 


It is not too much to say that the factors of heating, plumbing and sani- 
tation largely control the success of home-building. When judged by 
Crane standards, they insure comfort; safeguard health; promote con- 
tentment. And through extra durability they prevent undue deprecia- 
tion in the value of the property. 


Crane installations would be the logical choice of the home-owner even 
if they were difficult to obtain. With a national service system every- 
where alert to supply them, their selection ought to be a matter of 
course. 


Literature on Crane bathroom and kitchen fixtures, heating, ventilating and 
vacuum cleaning systems and associated products will be sent on request 


THERE IS A NEAR-BY CRANE BRANCH TO RENDER CRANE SERVICE 


Boston Baltimore Knoxville St. Louis Grand Rapids Fargo Portland 
Springfield Washington Birmingham Kansas City Davenport Watertown Pocatello 
Bridgeport Albany Memphis Terre Haute Des Moines Aberdeen Salt Lake City 
New York Syracuse Little Rock Cincinnati Omaha Great’ Falls Ogden 
Brooklyn Buffalo Muskogee Indianapolis Sioux City Billings Sacramento 
Philadelphia Rochester Tulsa Detroit t. Paul Spokane Oakland 
Newark Savannah Oklahoma City Chicago Minneapolis Seattle San Francisco 
Camden Atlanta Wichita Rockford Duluth Tacoma Los Angeles 


RANE CO. 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS~ SANITARY FIXTURES 
CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS 


23 WEST 44@ ST.NEW YORK CITY 
TO WHICH THE PUBLIC IS CORDIALLY INVITED 
BRANCHES: FIFTY-SIX LEADING CITIES » WORKS: CHICAGO. BRIDGEPORT 
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A typical Crane 
drainage pipe line 
showing the fit- 
tings ordinarily 
required in a 2- 
story dwelling. 
Risers are short- 
ened in the illus- 
tration because 
of limited space. 
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“She Car of of Wo Regrets” 





SIXTY 
HORSE POWER 




















gee in one hundred features for greater comfort and 
efficiency, yet old in reliability, power and stamina. 





The King of 1920 possesses that high mechanical excel- 
lence which can result only from many previous years of 
multiplied and world-wide operating experience. 








The convenience, comfort and beauty of these four 
models should appeal to the most exacting. 





KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 
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LEHN ¢ FINK, INC. 


NEW YORK 
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COLLARS 


Geo. P. Ide & Co.,, Troy. NOY. 


Also makers of IDE SHIRTS — 
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VARIETY™~™-yes, shapes to the 
number of over a hundred, and 
new ones with each season and 
with every Man-whim, but you 
will find no “funny stunts* in 
IDE Collars. After all, there can 
be conservative style. 

Most ¢00d men's wear stores have Ide 
Collars or ¢an éet them for you~ Style 
book on. request. 
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LUXURY THAT PRESERVES THE THOROUGHBRED 
DISTINCTIVENESS OF SIMPLICITY IS THE STAMP OF 
HUDSON ENCLOSED CAR CHARM. EACH OF THIS 
VARIETY OF TYPES IS NOTABLE FOR EXQUISITE 
FINISH AND DETAIL. AND ALL ARE UNLIMITED 
IN RANGE OF UTILITY AND PERFORMANCE. 
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SHOE SPECIALISTS FOR 63 YEARS 


ANDREW ALEXANDER | 


548 FirtH Ave.(44-) NEw YorK 





The Brogue Last Makes 
theWride Toe Fashionable 


—and those heroic souls who defied Fashion 
and clung to the wide-toe types of shoes are 
having their innings. 


The Brogue is the vogue. It is fashionable 
now to wear one of the most comfortable types 
of shoe ever designed—the wide-toe kind that 
truly gives foot-freedom and toe-liberty. A 
man can wear an Alexander Brogue last shoe 
right out of the shop and never give a thought 
to “breaking in”. 


With spats or wool hose, a wing-tipped 
Brogue is right “in the picture”. Oxfords, 
$14 and $16—boots, $16. 





Men in all parts of the world—and 
women, too—obtain our shoes by mail 
and find the service satisfactory al- 
though many have not been in our shop 
for years. Mail orders and letters of 
inquiry receive prompt thorough Alex- 
ander Service. 
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Secrets of the New Cars 


(Continued from page 88) 


new model. In the first place, it has a 


| brand new motor, the only six-cylinder 


sleeve-valve Knight motor now being 
made in this country, the dimensions of 
which are 3% by 4%. The wheelbase 
has been enlarged, and is now 127 
inches, and among other changes it has 
semi-elliptic rear springs instead of the 
cross springs formerly used. The body is 
in keeping with modern long line ideas, 
and it has a snappy pointed radiator. 

The Briscoe Company has something 
this year which I have never seen be- 
fore. This is a rear seat in its coupé, 
which faces sideways directly behind 
the driver. It is a very peculiar ar- 
rangement, and I can imagine that the 
new seat would be very comfortable 
for one person. This year the Briscoe 
has a unit power plant, its transmis- 
sion having been moved up from the 
rear axle. This is the Briscoe’s first 
year in producing closed models, a sedan 
also being part of the line. The wheel- 
base on all the models is now 109 
inches, instead of 105, as last year. The 
motor is a four-cylinder type, deliver- 
ing 34 horsepower. A feature of the 
new Briscoe coupé, which is very pleas- 
ing, is the method of opening and clos- 
ing the windows. In the average car 
this is done by a small handle which 
you have to wind around. In the Briscoe 
it is done by means of a rather long lever 
on the doors, enabling you to open or 
close the window with a single motion. 

Those who were looking for a revo- 
lutionary new Marmon must have been 
disappointed, as the new car is very 
similar in appearance to its last year’s 
model. However, great changes have 
taken place in the Marmon—changes 
which cannot help but improve this 
already well-thought of car. The most 
important new thing about the Marmon 
is its motor, with the same bore and 
stroke as last year, 334 by 5%. The 
new six-cylinder valve-in-the-head mo- 
tor greatly surpasses the performance 
of its forebears, because it embodies 
principles developed by the company in 
its manufacture of airplane motors dur- 
ing the war. Its crank shaft is even 
larger than that employed in the 400 
horsepower Liberty motor, and the 
valves are large but are light in weight. 
Aluminum is used extensively in this 
new Marmon motor. The body designs 
do not differ radically from previous 
models, but a great deal of attention 
has been given to new ideas in up- 
holstery and fittings. 

In the family of Studebakers there 
is a Light Six of entirely new design. 
It has 112-inch wheelbase with a 40- 
horsepower six-cylinder motor, and the 
entire car weighs only 2400 pounds. 
There are plate glass oval windows in 
the rear of a distinctive gypsy top, and 
a set of bevel dimming headlights. Up- 
holstery is of genuine leather, and both 
driver’s compartment and tonneau have 
plenty of leg room. Inclined valve ac- 
tion, a new method of vaporizing gaso- 
line and cord tires as standard equip- 
ment are other features of this new car. 

In the new Mitchell the radiator is 
sloped back to allow of a cleaner pas- 
sage through the air. Otherwise, the 
chassis is little changed from last year’s 
model. Upholstery is of real leather, 
and the equipment of tools is carried 
in a pocket in the left front door. 

A feature of the new Maxwell is the 
introduction of the hot spot and ram’s 
horn intake, which have been used for 
some time on the Chalmers, made by 
the same company 

An entirely new model chassis has 
been brought out for the American bal- 
anced six, to go with its five types of 
bodies. The new chassis embodies a 
six-cylinder Herschell-Spillman motor of 
31%4-inch bore by 5-inch stroke, which 
delivers 57 horsepower at 2000 revolu- 


tions. Another feature of the new 
American is a flexible nozzle grease gup 
which makes the filling of the grease 
cups an easy job. Laminated wooden 
disc wheels, made by Harry Atwood 
a well known aviator, are extra equip. 
ment on the new American. 

The new Lexington is a mighty jp. 
teresting car, with many original and 
interesting features, the most important 
of which is the installation of what js 
termed vacuum two-way headlamps 
which are extremely novel in principle, 
When running along a dark road alone 
the lights are cast ahead, lighting up 
the road directly in front of the car 
for a long distance. Upon the approach 
of another car a small switch on the 
dashboard is touched which causes the 
reflectors themselves to be moved slight- 
ly to the side, thus throwing the light 
downward and outward, so that it will 
not shine into the eyes of the oncoming 
driver. In the new Lexington the run- 
ning boards are molded directly to the 
frame, doing away with creaks and rat- 
tles of filling boards, and there is a 
double exhaust. 

The new Dorris, one of the oldest 
makes in the country, seems to be a 
sturdy, substantial car, quite different 
in many of its features from any other 
car on the market. It has a full bear- 
ing overhead-valve motor, a very deep 
frame, and only eight grease cups on 
the entire chassis. An interesting new 
idea is the windshield, which is sup- 
ported by a Y-section sidearm of ma- 
rine bronze, to prevent rattling. The 
motor is of six-cylinder type and de- 
livers 80 horsepower. 

On the new models of the Liberty Six 
there are several new ideas, including 
the placing of the emergency brake on 
the propeller shaft, the vaporization of 
the gasoline through heating of the air 
drawn into the carburetor and by a 
further heating of the mixture in the 
manifold through contact with a stove, 
which is heated by the exhaust and an 
unusual compartment back of the front 
seat where side curtains plainly marked 
for the owner’s convenience in putting 
them up are carried. 

Chaotic conditions all over the coun- 
try with regard to headlighting laws 
are responsible for the adoption on the 
new Hupp of headlights which can be 
turned to right or left with a variance 
of angle degree up or down. Dimmer 
coils of varying strength are also pro- 
vided, as is a variety of lamp bulbs. 
This is to protect the owner against 
violation of the lighting laws, no matter 
in what part of the country he may be. 

Very striking in appearance is the new 
air-cooled Holmes car. But more im- 
portant than appearance is the intro- 
duction of the new overhead valve en- 
gine of six cylinders and 18 valves. 
There are three valves to each cylinder, 
all in the head. The dual exhaust valves 
are actuated by one rocker arm, which 
is operated from the cam shaft by the 
usual type of valve lifter rod construc- 
tion. The object of this development 1s 
the obtaining of greater power through a 
better use of the fuel accomplished by 
a more rapid clearing of the dead gases 
from the cylinders; a more flexible en- 
gine due to more complete ignition of 
the fuel and a quieter running engine. 
Many improvements in cooling have 
been made in the new Holmes. 

Even the Ford is appearing with new 
improvements, embodied in the new 
starting and lighting system, which has 
added greatly to its popularity. : 

Among the newer cars the Noma i 
two models, the foursome and speedster, 
are interesting. These bodies are built 
on the airplane principle of laminated 
wood, covered with sheet linen. They 
are equipped with six-cylinder, 30-hors¢- 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Many a dance goes begging when the other at- 
traction is NABisco—and there’s many a longing 
glance toward the refreshment table as the dance 
goes on. 


Nasisco is as truly queen of the dance as it is 
queen of desserts. 


Two other welcome partners are ANOLA and 
Ramona. -so captivating, so festive, so fascinating. 


" Sold in the famous In-er-seal Trade Mark package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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‘Seen in the Best of Company” 
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Here’s a hat 
that will please you 
like it pleases Barry Baxter 


the young English actor 
in “One Night in Rome” 


If you’re particular about your 
appearance, the smartness and 
obvious quality of a 


VANITY HAT 


will appeal to you. 


Don’t miss seeing the Vanity Spring 
Styles at your Vanity Hat Dealer. 
There’s a hat there that will make 
you look your best. 
Write to Dept. 6 for illustrated booklet 
“Stars Oj; Stage’’ Showing series of 
leading actors. 


THE NONAME HAT MFG. CO. 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Plant at Orange, N. J., since 1883 
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Secrets of the New Cars 


(Continued from page 98) 


power Continental Red Seal motor. The 
windshields are equipped with inde- 
pendent bars to take the tops and the 
storage batteries are mounted on a 
platform directly under the tops of 
the hoods. 

An interesting little item in connec- 
tion with the new and powerful Porter 
car-is a thermometer which is inserted 
in the water-return manifold on top 
of the engine, and connects to an indi- 
cating instrument on the dashboard to 
show the temperature of the water leav- 
ing the cylinders. The Porter, which 
is a custom-built car, has a very power- 
ful four-cylinder motor. 

No article covering new cars would 
be complete without mention of the H. 
C. S., the latest product of Mr. Harry 
C. Stutz, designer of the Stutz auto- 
mobile. The new H. C. S. is a very 
snappy looking car, on which Mr. Stutz 
claims to have saved 1000 pounds by 
shortening the wheelbase and the scien- 
tific employment of various metals. The 
new car is being built in six models, on 
a 120-inch wheelbase, with a Weidely 
bulldog type motor, designed and built 
especially for this car. The new motor 
is of four cylinders, valve-in-head type, 
35% inches bore by 5% inches stroke 
and the new car is of left hand drive, 
with individual steps instead of run- 
ning boards. 

A very interesting new American car 
is the Wasp, which is built on airplane 
lines and contains many novel features. 
It has a Wisconsin four-cylinder 36- 
horsepower motor, a massive looking 
aluminum hood, and a very unusual 
body, with pointed false ventilators in 
the hood, no louvres, big round head- 
lights of the Rolls-Royce type, tiny 
sidelights inserted in the windshield and 
real Spanish leather seats. It is an open 
four-passenger speedster, and in the 
tonneau there is no metal or upholstery 
of any kind, the trim being in natural 
ash, with independent leather cushions. 
There is an ash molding running around 
the cowls. 

Another newcomer with some unusual 
ideas is the Argonne Four. This custom- 
built car has a four-cylinder 334 by 5% 
motor of a type used in the old Mer- 
cedes and Austrian Daimler. A speed 
of 70 miles an hour is claimed for the 
car, which is a small, snappy roadster, 
with a pointed radiator, pointed head- 
lamps, and pointed front mudguards. 
On the dash is a dial from a vacuum- 
eter, showing the consumption of gaso- 
line in miles per gallon. Another origi- 
nal touch in the Argonne is a small 
lever next to the emergency brake for 
operating the cut-out. 

Now we come to the three most in- 
teresting items among the new cars— 
the Pic Pic, the Delage and the Fergus. 
These are all foreign cars which are now 
available in this country in very limited 
quantities. While American manufac- 
turers have been giving their attention 
to standardization in the hope of catch- 
ing up with the enormous demand for 
cars, some of the foreign designers have 
gone in for the development of radical 
new ideas, and these three cars are per- 
fect examples of this tendency. 

Probably the most interesting car in 
the country from an engineering stand- 
point is the Fergus, which was shown 
here in 1913, and which has been con- 
siderably changed since then. It has 
enough original features to occupy an 
entire article, among which might be 
mentioned its wonderful central lubri- 
cating system, which does away with 
all grease cups and which attends auto- 
matically to oiling every part of the 
chassis, aircooled brakes with cable 
brake controls, a horn which is operated 
by a small lever on the steering wheel, 
cantilever springs fore and aft inside of 
the frame, entire absence of a body 


sill, and a beautifully built stream line 
fan for cooling the motor. The motor 
itself is a compact block of six cylinders 
delivering 80 horsepower at 3000 revo- 
lutions, and is of the overhead valve 
type. Its honeycomb radiator is made 
from solid nickel silver, not nickel 
plated, and the water cooling is con- 
trolled by a thermostat permanently 
adjusted to maintain the temperature 
at which the engine gives maximum 
power with minimum fuel consump- 
tion. It has Delco battery system, with 
automatic advance, and zenith duplex 
carburetor in combination with a spe- 
cially designed exhaust heated manifold, 
The oiling is by high pressure pump. 
The car comes equipped with disteel de- 
tachable wheels, of special design, with- 
out exterior lugs. The Fergus origi- 
nated in Ireland and has 126 inches 
wheelbase. 

The Pic Pic is described by its makers 
as a conservative car, but its descrip- 
tion shows it to be anything but that. 
The Pic Pic is an importation from 
France, with a motor of 8 cylinders de- 
livering from 32 to 85 horsepower, and 
made by the Picard-Pictet Company, in 
the same factory which manufactured 
the Gnome Le Rhone aviation motor 
during the war. It has two sizes of 
chassis, one of 104-inch wheelbase, and 
the other of 149 inches, the latter being 
the longest car I know of. The motor 
is entirely valveless, with a unique 
characteristic in a single sleeve with 
two combined movements, one vertical 
and the other rotative. This arrange- 
ment is claimed to be entirely new. It 
has high tension magneto of the avia- 
tion type, and is equipped with a start- 
ing and lighting system independent of 
the ignition. Like many of the Euro- 
pean cars it has brakes on all four wheels. 
It has often occurred to me to wonder 
why this method of braking is not in- 
corporated in some of the American 
cars, as outside of certain costliness and 
difficulties in construction it is an ex- 
cellent feature. 

The Delage, also from France, is the 
epitome of originality in its general ap- 
pearance. It has a six-cylinder engine 
in a single casting, and was the car used 
by the French General Staff during the 
war. It also brakes on all four wheels 
from one pedal. 

There is great activity among the 
manufacturers of automobile accessories, 
and great progress is being made. Dur- 
ing the next year or so we may look for 
many startling inventions of a revolu- 
tionary character in the development of 
car fittings. Probably the most inter- 
esting thing in this line seen around 
show time was an econometer, which 
seemed to be a highly accurate instru- 
ment for determining the miles traveled 
per gallon of gasoline. 

Another very interesting device which 
may be heard from in the near future 
was a turbine drive, which is aimed to 
take the place of the clutch and to con- 
vert motor power into hydraulic energy, 
eliminating much of the waste of power 
which now takes place in all automo- 
biles. 

Encouraged by the obviously pros- 
perous condition of the industry, a great 
many new automobile companies are 
appearing in every part of the country. 
This is a condition which has prevailed 
every year around show time and this 
year history will doubtless repeat itself. 
The strong companies will live and the 
weak ones will die. It is mostly a 
matter of financial backing. The motor 
car industry is no longer a place for 
wild cat concerns. However, even the 
companies which fail have their value, 
for many of them bring out new ideas 
which may last long after the firms 
have been forgotten and their founders 
have dropped out of the business world. 
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4 PAINTED FOR FATHER TIME BY HUGH RANKIN 


© VEN prehistoric man felt 
C ) the value of Time. 

He knotted a grass rope—set 
it afire. The slowly creeping 
spark marked Time’s swift flight. 

A crude device —yet it 
brought a vague new sense of 
control—a foretaste of the satis- 
faction modern man finds in 
working to schedule. 


Down through the ages, 


man’s realization of the value 


of Time has steadily grown. 
The world’s time-meters have 
developed amazingly. 


But to the creative instinct 
of this low-browed troglodyte 
we owe man’s first upward step 
toward the marvelous time- 
pieces of today— 
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The Car Desired 


To every one, we think, the fine 
electric is the desired car. 


Perhaps it is because in grace of line, 
beauty of finish, and artistry of inte- 
rior fittings the electric is unequalled. 


Perhaps it is the superior cleanliness, 
ease of operation and safety of the 
electric. 


Or perhaps it is that while some 
type of gas car is within reach of 
everybody, the fine electric is essen- 
tially the car of the discriminating, 
minority. 


This year’s Detroit Electric is the 
supreme achievement of years of 
dominance. Every lover of a fine 
ear should see it. 


DETROIT ELECTRIC CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


The electric was the pioneer en- 
closed car—and it is still the best. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The New Renascence 


(Continued from page 37) 


citizens can build the city. The sort of 
citizen it is trying to build is what one 
might expect it to be, if brainless bricks 
and mortar tried to imagine a man. But 
the citizen is not only practically pre- 
vented from building a city, but even 
from building a house. The shape even 
of the shell that he should make for 
himself is beaten shapeless, by all sorts 
of heavy hygienic and _ bureaucratic 
limitations. 


Now I suggest, as a convenient para- 

ble, that a city would be much 
more interesting if every house in it 
were made by a man and not by a 
machine. To give the parable more 
local colour, I will fit it to a concrete 
case in the countryside where I live. 
The poor for miles round my house 


| have long been needlessly impoverished 
| by being forbidden to keep pigs. The 


form of the veto is that the pigstye 
must be at a certain distance from the 
house; and its aim is supposed to be 
hygienic. The fact of it is that the 
pig-owner must be rich enough to own 
a fair amount of land; and its aim is 
the prevention of small property, other- 


wise the oppression of the poor. Now 
compared with this state of things, | 
would unhesitatingly prefer that a pig 
were curled up on the drawing room 
hearthrug like a cat, or taken out for 
a drive in a motor-car like a lap-dog. 
I would prefer that my next-door 
neighbour should keep, not merely a 
pet pig, but a pet kangaroo, or even a 
pet rhinoceros. I would rather he 
planned his whole house to suit the 
rhinoceros; a_ regal rhinoceros-stye 
eclipsing the glories of a pig-stye. | 
would rather that a wild rhinocerine 
style of architecture ran through every 
pillar and pinnacle of that habitation; 
its walls heavy with pachydermatous 
plates, its spires rising into horrible 
horns. For if this be nightmare, and 
even to the fastidious, nonsense, at least 
it would mean that a man was alive 
somewhere, and doing what he liked 
with something; and that would be bet- 
ter than this modern centralisation, in 
which a city is a cemetery. It is a 
cemetery of whited sepulchres, in which 
one funereal official goes his round with 
a pail of whitewash; and we sit silent 
in our houses, because we are dead. 


The Lamps of Limehouse 


(Continued from page 39) 


And suddenly a shock passed across his 
face. His eyes clouded. He lifted a 
hand to his head. The girls, who had 
nervously left their chairs, looked on in 
some concern. ‘Don’t hurt him—you!” 
cried the dark girl. ‘“He wasn’t inter- 
fering with you—he was only talking 
to me.” 

“P’raps ’e was. And p’raps ’e might 
’a done more than talk. You never 
know wiv ’im. D’you know who ’e is?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Well, you want to be careful who 
you talk to, when you come to these 
places. ’E’s Sing-a-song Joe. ’E’s a 
loony. ’E’s barmy!” He pointed a 
thick arm at the lad, who stood, scare- 
crow fashion, his disarranged rags flap- 
ping about him. He grinned vacuously, 
and bleated “Stop it, now, boys. 
Lemme go!” 

The girl turned to look at him, and 
a light shriek shot from her, as she 
cowered to the wall. “Oh, take him 
away, take him away. Don’t let him 
come near me. Ugh!” 


THEY took him away. They turned 
him round and round, and hustled 


him from shoulder to shoulder until he 
was pitched into the greasy street, and 
his whistle tossed after him. 

Grinning and giggling, he picked him- 
self up and shuffled to his customary 
bed among the dark arches of the Isle 
of Dogs. There, as he lay in a corner 
sheltered from the night wind, and 
waited for sleep, came to him, from the 
chaos of his mind, a vague memory of 
a princess who had received him as her 
prince and had given him her hand. 
When it had happened he did not know. 
But he knew that he had made a won- 
drous poem to a princess, and had de- 
livered it to her in the guest-chamber 
of her palace; and he remembered being 
thrown by rough men from her presence 
into exile. And suddenly he became 
haughty towards those among whom 
he lived. He was far above such louts 
and knaves. Though impotent to dis- 
close to their base minds his glory, or 
to resent their torments, he yet despised 
them. These poor, half-witted fellows 
could never know what he had known. 

And in the shadow of the Limehouse 
arches, he arose, held himself erect, put 
his whistle to his lips, and strutted. 


The Literary Biography 


(Continued from page 49) 


younger man brought to nature as 
well as to Art. For, in spite of his 
dominating penchant for what we 
should perhaps be tempted to call 
the artificial, there were certain aspects 
of the earth which he loved very dear- 
ly. Who can forget this wonderful 
picture from The August Thames in 
Arabasques and Aquatints? 

“Not without some sense of summer 


| at her richest, does one glide, in a light 


pinnace, along the dim surface of the 
stream. A lark in a near-by meadow 


| wings upward and away, her thin 


thread of song diminishing so gradu- 
ally that, even when the black mite has 
been swallowed in the vast blue, these 
magic notes still seem to vibrate in the 
ear and one would say that she sings 
hymns at the very gate of Heaven.” 
Or this from Crépuscule: Putney: 
“Are they more than the thinnest of 


wraiths, these filmy passers-by? One 
can scarcely discern their tall hats and 
white waistcoats, as the evening, like 
another Isis, binds up her body with 
many veils. Not flesh and blood, sure- 
ly! these phantoms, frailly lingering at 
street corners and creeping to doors like 
the greyest of trolls returning to their 
hill. Anon a cigarette dots the dusk 
with vermilion. ... The most charm- 
ing spot in London, on dirait, had 
not Swinburne vulgarized it by living 
here.” 

With these dainty and fine-spun ca- 
dences, let us leave him and add only 
by way of epitaph the noble words of 
his friend Philip Davis: d 

“It is such as he whose gift it is to 
make old ways new, stale sights fresh, 
brighten good with evil and compensate 
the old and weary earth for her eternal 
stillicide of tears.” 
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Power for Any Emergency 


The Standard Eight has power to meet any emer- 
gency of traffic. It delivers that power so easily that 
its performance is as unostentatious as are its finish 
and appointments. 


Coupled with the pride of ownership in its beauty 
and performance is the lasting satisfaction that 
comes from its economical operation and reasonable 
upkeep charges. 


Built by the Standard Steel Car Company, world 
famous as master builders of railroad rolling stock, 
the Standard Eight does not develop weaknesses in 
construction which sometimes show even in high- 
priced cars under rough usage. 


STANDARD STEEL CAR COMPANY - 
Automotive Department PittspurGH, Pa. 
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dress, the man 
who displays good 
taste in his attire 
chooses a Hickok 
Belt and Initial 
Buckle. 


You will find 
sy HICKOK BELTS 
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at all good stores 


Ge Hickok Mf. Co. 


Rochester. N. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Movies—The Eighth Art 


(Continued from page 59) 


audiences now demand. There is no- 
body, as yet, in all Europe capable of 
writing a continuity such as is found in 
“Broken Blossoms” or “The Miracle 
Man.” 


ON the other hand, American pro- 
ducers are successfully making mov- 


| ing pictures with companies sent abroad 


to the very spots on which the native 


_ Europeans failed. One ambitious Ameri- 


can concern is on its way to Palestine to 


. put the Bible into a serial film play, 


while another producer is planning to 
make a screen version of Barrie’s plays 
in England, and of Sardou’s plays in 
France. The Americans have at least 
five years’ lead on the Europeans for 
they have the one essential which can- 
not be imported or imitated—they have 
the dozen screen dramatists who write 
the best pictures. 

The dearth of good scenario writers 


"is at least not due to lack of aspirants 
| to this profession. 


Even at the height 


of the Renaissance, the poets and 


| painters of France and Italy could be 


numbered only by the hundreds; the 


i | fast multiplying tribe of modern novel- 
| ists may still be tabulated without re- 


course to adding machines; but the num- 


| ber of scenario writers has passed the 


100,000 mark. The imagination recoils 


|| from the staggering total, and one re- 


members the ancient joke about the 
Islanders who lived by taking in each 


| | other’s washing. 


At the present time, rejection slips, 


| the cost of white paper, and discourag- 


ing statements by large producers on the 


| chances for acceptance have decimated 
| the ranks of these amateurs. The largest 
| companies probably do not receive more 


than five hundred manuscripts weekly, 
and recently, when Mrs. Sidney Drew 


| was seeking for two-reel comedies,—the 


easiest type of plot to write—she re- 
ceived twenty-five scenarios a day, one 


| in five hundred of which was worth 
| a second reading. As continuity writers 


and scenario editors for Douglas Fair- 
banks a year and a half ago, we re- 
seven hundred manu- 
scripts weekly, while at the present, 
writing for the equally popular Con- 
stance Talmadge, we receive less than 
fifty scenarios a week. This is because 
present day producers will encourage 
only trained writers, and the school 
girls, motormen and plumbers who for- 
merly deluged us with impossible plots 
have returned to their old vocations, 
with a low opinion of scenario editors. 

There are three reasons why, despite 
the number of people ready and willing 
to write for the movies (at current 
prices), there are not more budding 
photodramatists. First is the before- 
mentioned scarcity of opportunity to 
learn. Second is the national failing,— 
the unwillingness of Americans to serve 
an apprenticeship. Famous writers 
have not the patience to study the new 
dramatic form, while amateurs think it 
unnecessary. Yet these same writers 
are bewildered. when their plots, if 
finally bought, are changed by the 
trained continuity writer to suit the 
screen, a procedure which would have 
been unnecessary had they built their 
plot according to the recognized prin- 
ciples of the screen drama. 


UT by far the most serious obstacle 

to the development of this new art 
is that root of all evil, the bonehead 
producer. There are, of course, a few 
producers in the movies with inherent 
culture and ideals; and it has been the 
great good fortune of the writers never 
to have been associated with the other 
kind. But for every Jesse Lasky or 
Adolph Zukor or Joseph Schenck or 
David Griffith there are a dozen little 
fellows whose altitude of brow varies 


inversely to the coefficient of friction of 
the neck. These producers, having per- 
haps great genius as organizers and 
money makers, are cursed with the be- 
lief that they have likewise a flair for 
the dramatic arts. 

It follows, then, that the aspiring 
photodramatist, having built from his 
blood and tears some tender romance 
overlying a subtly satirical theme, pre. 
sents the same to one of these Czars 
of Art. The producer reads rapidly 
through the manuscript,—they nearly 
all can read—misses all the finer points 
and demands changes throughout. The 
poor playsmith finds his play a scrap 
of paper in the hands of his enemies, 

Even after the play is complete in 
film form, the author’s troubles are not 
ended, for everyone from advertising 
department to censor must be at his 
elbow in cutting and assembling the 
masterpiece to see that the conventions 
are respected. The producer is nearly 
always amenable to the suggestions of 
everyone except the author. Recently, 
for example, the subtitles in a clever 
screen drama were changed throughout 
by order of an advertising department 
which decided that they reflected on the 
memory of a defunct soldier, never 
realizing that such was exactly the in- 
tention of the satirist who wished to 
emphasize the shallowness of those 
characters who were supposed to utter 
the subtitles. In another case, the pro- 
ducer himself became so enamored of a 
particularly fine play that he under- 
took to improve it personally by chang- 
ing the important scenes about, in the 
process of cutting, with his own be- 
jeweied hands—just as some picture col- 
lector, becoming enthusiastic about a 
great painting, might enter into the 
spirit of the thing by touching up the 
artist’s work with a few new tints. 

There are many, including Jesse S. 
Lasky, who predict that during the 
coming year the great studio cities of 
California will move to the Eastern 
seaboard. Already Griffith, Famous 
Players-Lasky, Goldwyn and other com- 
panies are building great studios about 
New York. And in this move may lie 
the real future of the screen dramatists, 
since, for once, the dramatists will be 
in personal contact with the producers. 
Eastman, the kodak manufacturer, is 
at this moment building a_ national 
academy of motion picture arts in the 
East, hoping to develop the moving 
picture play. Columbia, Yale, and 
Harvard are teaching scenario composi- 
tion. A dozen of Broadway’s best 
known playwrights have left the field 
of spoken drama during the last few 
months, to make a study of screen tech- 
nique. 

For the benefit of those who wish 
to talk hard technicalities, we will state 
our own conviction that more and bet- 
ter subtitles, an improved “tempo” 
(the relative length of scenes), fewer 
blood and thunder plots, more subtlety 
in characterization, and the playing up 
of mental instead of physical action 
in the big scenes, will all constitute 
characteristics of the American school 
of moving picture. 

But whatever is found to be the es- 
sentials of this art, the scenario writer 
must be the central figure. In the 
future, one man will conceive the story, 
write it into dramatic form for the 
screen, supervise direction, and other 
details of production, indicate on his 
manuscript every bit of action down to 
the last detail, and, finally, cut and 
assemble the film personally. Only by 
assuming this commanding position can 
the writer hope to sweep away count- 
less conventions, and achieve true great- 
ness. For the moving picture ply; 
like the organ, responds to the virtuoso, 
but balks at duets. 
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NEW SERIES 





An achievement in American Engineering 


and Design 


Designed by Finley Robertson Porter 


Built by The American and British Mfg. Corp., Bridgeport, Conn. 


MORTON W. SMITH CO., Inc. 


Exporters and Distributors 


19 West 44th St. Te... Murray Hint, 1138 


New York 





PORTER INCLOSED DRIVE LIMOUSINE 
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THE MAN OF THE FOREST 


By Zane Grey 

Is a splendid introduction to his books. 
; . If you are already a Zane Grey 
reader, the mere announcement is 
enough. If you haven’t become one of 
that great following, begin on “The Man 
of the Forest” today—this wonderful 
romance-of a paradise in the Arizona 
mountains. Illustrated. $1.90 


DUDS 
By Henry C. Rowland 

Captain Plunkett, U. S. A. found out 
that the word “dud” can mean more 
than just an unexploded shell. Duds! 
He ran into one of them, head on, chas- 
ing smugglers in a frail launch off 
Gravesend Bay. Duds! The amazing 
Miss Melton was a perilous one. Duds! 
The Sultana diamond and the guileless 
Olga Karakoff. . . . DUDS! A whole 
bookful of them, in breathless, glamour- 
ous succession. It’s Henry C. Rowland’s 
newest and most spirited tale. $1.75 


WHAT THE CENSOR 
FORBADE 


By Philip Gibbs 

Philip Gibbs was the outstanding war 
correspondent, and is known to every 
newspaper reader in the United States. 
He tells in this book facts that he was 
unable to disclose earlier—more thrilling 
and dramatic than any on that 
has yet come out of the w 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo, “Cloth, $3.00 
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THE STRANGERS’ 
BANQUET 


By Donn Byrne 


Here is the story of Derrith Keogh, 
daughter of that old Irish rover of the 
green seas, Shane Butler Keogh, master 
of ships and men; . of her struggle 
to manage the great shipyard he left her, 

. and of romance and life’s fullest 
realization as they came to her. $1.75 


LIGHTNIN’ 


By Frank Bacon 


Not since “The Old Homestead,” or 
“Rip Van Winkle,” has any play enjoyed 
so tremendous a success as has “Light- 
nin’,” with Frank Bacon, its author, in 
the title role. The appealing story and 
the personality of Frank Bacon, its 
author and actor, are the chief elements 
in this success. That story and that 
personality dominate the novelized ver- 
sion here offered. 

Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.75 


OUR UNSEEN GUEST 


Anonymous 


In this extraordinary book we have an 
interesting example of communications 
purporting to come chiefly from a young 
man who was killed during the world 
war—the person about whose existence 
there is no question. Crown 8vo, $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Established 1817 


MICHAEL FORTH 


By Mary Johnston 


Mary Johnston has written a mystical 
novel of love and immortality—a book 
that touches deeply the thought, the de- 
sires, the dreams of humanity today. 
Here is a new type of novel from the 
pen of one of America’s greatest novel- 
ists. $1.90 


WHAT OUTFIT, BUDDY? 


By T. Howard Kelly 


Jimmy says: “Me and O. D. are you 
an’ your Buddy, an’ take it from me, 
you'll wanta go along if you start on 
the A. W. O. L. we went on! It sure 
was the little ol’ personal tour o’ France! 
An’ if you missed the big show, why, 
I’m tellin’ you, we'll give you the chanst 


you been lookin’ for.” 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Half Cloth, $1.35 


BALLADS OF OLD NEW 
YORK 


By Arthur Guiterman 


Arthur Guiterman is nationally known 
by his contributions to “Life.” Thou- 
sands of people who read no other 
poetry enjoy his pleasant, easy-swinging 
rhymes. These will be especially popu- 
lar, with their vivid pictures of the 
New York of old Dutch burgher days. 

Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 
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OUR dream of the perfect non-skid tire 
is most nearly realized in the Converse 


Cord. 


Note the tread—it is the unique develop- 
ment of many years’ research by Converse 
engineers. 


This rugged, buttressed tread, adapted to 
the suction principle, prevents skidding ab- 
solutely under most conditions and reduces 
skidding under any conditions. Its broad 
bearing surface insures speed and power. 


Converse Cords are effective long after 
others are worn smooth—because there’s 
more rubber where the wear comes. A Con- 
verse equipped car means a safe journey. 


CONVERSE RUBBER SHOE CO. 
MALDEN, MASS. 


Service Branches 


New York Chicago 
300 Amsterdam Ave. 618-626 Jackson Blvd. 


























be delighted to play with you again 
some time,” and he shook hands 
warmly, while the widow smiled her 
approval. 

To this day the widow is the only 
person who knows that the wonderful 
coup was nothing but a case of nerves. 


Penalties at Auction 


URING his tour of the United States 

in the interests of the Red Cross, 

Milton Work, the author of “Auction 

Declarations”, and chairman of the 

committee on laws, gave a number of 

| entertaining lectures on various sub- 
jects connected with auction bridge. 

Among these was a talk devoted espe- 

| cially to penalties, and the generai laxi- 

ty of the average player in demanding 

| some of them, although the framers of 

the laws considered that all were equally 

| important, and that auction was not 





> | auction unless the rules of the game 


| were strictly lived up to in every re- 
spect. 

As he pointed out, there are about 
a dozen penalties connected with the 
play of the cards alone, after the bid- 
ding is finished, but only three of them 
are ever insisted upon in the ordinary 
social game; two of them being penal- 
ties for failure to make the contract, 
the other for a revoke. 

These penalties are briefly summar- 
ized in a little card printed by the U. S. 
Playing Card Co., of Cincinnati, which 
is here reproduced by their permission: 


PENALTIES AT AUCTION 


(Condensed from the Official Laws for 1915) 
(Copyright, 1916, by R. F. Foster) 


1—25 points for looking at a trick 
turned down, or for each card looked at 
before the deal is complete. 

2—S50 points for every trick by which 
the contract fails, 100 if doubled, 200 if 
redoubled. 

3—50 points for a contract fulfilled 
after being doubled, and 50 for each 
trick over the doubled contract. 100 in 
each case if the double has been re- 
doubled. 

4—For a bid out of turn, other than 





passing, opponents may demand a new 
deal, before they bid or pass; or they 
may treat the bid as void, or allow it 
to stand. 

5—When three players have passed, 
any information as to previous bids 
may be penalized by calling a lead. 

6—For a lead out of turn, declarer 
may call a suit, or call the card exposed. 
No penalty for declarer or dummy lead- 
ing out of turn, but the lead cannot be 
taken back except at the direction of an 
opponent. 

7—If declarer touches a card in 
dummy, he must play it. If dummy 
touches or suggests a card, he may be 
required to play or not to play it. 

8—Exposed cards must be left on the 
table, face up, and subject to call. No 
penalty for declarer’s exposing cards. 

0—Revoke penalty is 100 points if 
made by declarer. If made by oppo- 
nents, declarer may take three actual 
tricks, or 100 points. Dummy cannot 
revoke. Revoking side scores nothing 
but honors as held. 

10—Declarer may demand highest or 
lowest of the suit from player correct- 
ing revoke, or call card exposed. 

11—If a player says trick is already 
his, or draws his card toward him, his 
partner may be called on for his high- 
est or lowest; or to win or lose the 
trick. 

Nos. 2, 3, and 9, Mr. Work thinks, 
are about the only ones to which play- 
ers pay any attention, except in clubs 
that make a feature of auction bridge. 
This is either because the average play- 
er is not aware of the existence of any 
such laws, or because they do not think 








it “nice” to enforce them. 
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Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


(Continued from page 77) 


_ But why should three penalities be 
insisted on with the utmost rigor ang 
regularity, and the remaining eight or 
nine be totally disregarded? One in- 
fraction of the laws is just as bad as 
another, and the breach of any rule may 
be not only unfair but unjust to the 
opponents. The revoke, for which al. 
most every player exacts his pound oj 
flesh without the slightest compunction 
seldom makes the slightest difference in 
the result, and might more sensibly be 
overlooked than almost any other error 
in the game; but the bid out of tum 
or the reference to a previous bid, may 
alter the whole swing of the hand. 

Here is a curious example of the re. 
sult of a player’s ignorance of the rules, 
and the consequent injustice done to her 
partner; or, it might be put the other 
way, and say that it was the partner's 
ignorance of the existence of Clause j, 
Law 60, defining dummy’s right to tell 
the declarer that she was entitled to q 
specific penalty that cost them about 
500 points. 

The interesting point about this hand 
is that the penalty allowed by the laws 
would have been worth something in 
this case, if enforced. In many hands 
that have come under my notice it 
would be inadequate. This was the 
distribution of the cards: 
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Y 
@ AK975 
© 
@ 42 
The lady who held Z’s cards dealt 


and bid a club. A bid two hearts, and 
Y two spades, B and Z passing. A 


went to three hearts, and Y to three | 


spades, which B doubled, Z_ passing 
again. Instead of letting the double 
stand, which would have set Y for only 
one trick, A went to four hearts, which 
Y doubled, all passing. 

Not wishing to lead away from the 
major tenace in spades and_ having 
apparently forgotten all about her patt- 
ner’s original bid, so much had hap- 
pened since then, Y led the six of 
diamonds, upon which dummy put the 
seven and Z the trey. Looking up at 
her partner with astonishment before 
A played to the trick, Y exclaimed, “Is 
that the best you have? I thought you 
might have a trick somewhere.” To 
this her partner ‘replied, “I never said 
anything about diamonds. I bid clubs. 

A was a very fine player, but evi- 
dently ignorant of the proper remedy 
for this offence, as she passed it with- 
out any remark. After studying the 
situation for a moment, she overtook 
dummy’s seven with the ace and led 
the ace and queen of trumps, Y win- 
ning the second round with the king. 

Taking her partner’s hint, Y prompt- 
ly switched to the clubs and after mak- 
ing two tricks in that suit, Z led the 
spades, trumping the third round of 
that suit with the six of hearts. 

This gave Y and Z six tricks, and 
put the contract down for 300, the re- 
sult being entirely due to Z’s unjust 
fiable reference to a bid that preceded 
the final declaration, and which het 
partner had entirely forgotten in the 
excitement of bidding her spades against 
the hearts. 

Under penalty No. 5, in the fore- 
going schedule, A had a right to call 
a suit, the moment either Y or Z got 
into the lead. (Continued on page 108) 
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VANITY FAIR 


At One O'Clock, Precisely 


(Continued from page 63) 


God! (The play continues. Conlan 
sums up. He deduces that one man 
could not be murdered three times; 
therefore two of the assailants were not 
guilty—so that all he has to do is to 
find out who was the first person in the 
library Saturday night. It seems im- 
possible; and now Robert Strangeways, 
Ur. Cunningham’s ward, takes his place 
in the story. As he is the only person 
not at all implicated in the crime sus- 
picion naturally fastens on him. He 
offers to help Conlan, and, being an 
amateur chemist, proves by an analyti- 
cal process that the dagger entered Rich- 
ard’s heart at two minutes before one: 
that the hat-pin was buried in his back 
at one minute before one: and that the 
tie was knotted about his neck at one 
o’clock precisely. All that now remains 
to be done is to find out who used the 
dagger. And now comes the big dra- 
matic “switch” of the play.) 

Robert Strangeways picks up the dag- 
ger, and says: 

Rosert—Here is the weapon that 
killed Richard Cunningham—and Chris- 
topher Conlan is the man who killed 
him with it. 


Curtain 


Act V.—The Library. 


(Conlan is speaking to the entire 
cast) —Yes, I killed him. But I am not 
sorry. My God, no! Richard Cun- 
ningham deserved to die. You do not 
know it, Miss Strangeways, but I have 
been a close friend of your guardian’s 
since my boyhood. We were separated 
for some years, but, more lately, I re- 
turned to this city, and the friendship 
was renewed. Every night, after you 
had all gone to bed, I would come and 
visit him in this library. No one knew; 
I did not wish it known. You under- 
stand—(they all nod). 

(Authors note: This nodding will 
satisfy the audience. They will be glad 
to feel that somebody understands why 
he wanted it kept a secret.) 

I found my old friend changed. His 
habits—his conversation. That was it 
—his conversation. Every night, at 
12:50, he would offer me a drink. Then 
he would make a joke—the same joke— 
and, at one precisely (see title of play), 
he made a second joke. And that joke 
was always the same. The first was 
about prohibition, and the second— 
but you can guess what it was. It 


“Surprise” 


drove me mad, mad, MAD. Finally ] 
could bear it no longer. I felt that 
I must end it all. So, when I came 
last night I came for the last time] 
was prepared. I arrived about 11:39 
your guardian and I chatted on as 
usual. I sat with my eyes glued to the 
clock—his fate was in the hands of that 
clock. Jf he should forget to tell me 
that second joke,—just once—all would 
be well with him—he would be safe, 
If not—I clutched the dagger hidden jn 
my coat—and waited. 12:40, 12:45 
12:50. Then it happened—“I would 
like to offer you a nightcap.” And then, 
right after that, the prohibition joke, 
I won’t repeat it, but I saw red. And 
yet I waited—there was still another 
chance. But no—at three minutes to 
one—ahead of time—he spoke, his lips 
formed the fatal word. I knew what 
was coming—his joke about—the—the 
—(Ethel, and the others, together) 
Shimmy! 

ConLtan—Yes—yes, the shimmy. It 
maddened me, and I struck! The thing 
was done! He had died by my hand, 
with the word “shimmy” frozen on his 
lips. (Pause.) I went home. And then 
you sent for me. I saw my chance to 
avert suspicion; I never dreamed of all 
this—(points to Smith and Ethel). But 
I see now that it had to be. Well, I 
acknowledge it,—I’m beaten. I give 
myself up. 

(He sinks into u chair, and sh-shud- 
ders.) 

(Then he looks up, a little dazedly, 
Smith falls at Robert’s feet. Robert 
quietly draws the cover of the library 
sofa over the body in the chair, as Ethel 
picks up the tie, the hat-pin and the 
dagger. She sets fire to them all, and 
stands, watching them burn to ashes. 
Robert and Ethel exchange glances. 
Robert goes to the telephone and calls 
a number. He gets it, somehow,—at 
once. Everyone is mystified. He 
speaks :) 

RosBert—Hello! Hello! 
that you, Doctor Fulton? Robert 
Strangeways, talking. Yes. Will you 
drop in when you have a moment to 
spare? No, nothing serious. I simply 
wanted to tell you that my guardian, 
Mr. Cunningham, is dead. That is all. 
(He pauses.) Oh, no, nothing like that. 
(Then, very slowly and distinctly) His 
—death—was—perfectly—natural. 
ALL, together—Yes, perfectly natural. 

The Final Curtain Falls Slowly. 


Hel-oh! Is 


Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


(Continued from page 106) 


This would be when Y won the second 
round of trumps with the king. 

By calling a diamond, dummy would 
have won the second round with the 
ten, caught Z’s six of trumps with the 
eight, still retaining the lead, and given 
A three spade discards—not clubs—on 
the established diamond suit. Now the 
club ten forces’ Z to lose a club trick, 
and A makes her contract, 64 below the 
line and a game won, instead of being 
set for 300. If a game is worth 125, 
this is a difference of 489. 


Answer to the February Problem 


THs was the distribution of the cards 
in X, which is a variation of a theme 
proposed by the late W. H. Whitfeld, 
which is to emphasize the importance 
of keeping as many winning cards as 
possible in hand until one or other of 
the adversaries has picked a discard. 
Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z are to win every trick, against 
any defence. In spite of the fact that 
many have written to say that this is 
impossible, it can be done, and this is 


| how it is managed. 
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In the first place, it is obvious that 
if Z starts with his top diamond, he 
forces his partner to discard at a disad- 
vantage, because A and B can adjust 
their discards accordingly. On the 
other hand, if Z gives up his high cards 
in either of the shorter suits, he loses 4 
very important reentry. 

The solution, therefore, is to start 
with a small diamond, which Y trump’, 
A probably discarding a club. Now 
leads a trump, and B has to guess. 
he discards a spade, Z and A will also 
discard spades, and Y leads a spade, 
which Z wins. 
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“Kumagin”, 76 ft. V bottom cruiser powered with 2 eight-cylinder Van Blerck 


motors, built by Great Albert Pack, 
of Chicago; the largest V bottom cruiser afloat; requisitioned by the Govern- 
ment during the war and still in the service of the U. S. Navy. 


Lakes Boat Building Corporation, for 
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The preference for Van Blerck 


motors by the most distinguished | * 
designers, boat builders and owners, ee 
is conclusive evidence of the general [=3> 


recognition of Van Blerck asthe best | 
marine engine built. 


Also Makers of High-Duty Commercial Engines 


Office and Works at Monroe, Michigan 
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ANTIQUES CorRsETS Furs RIBBONS 
Hosiery STATIONERY OUTFITTING BLOUSES 
MILLINERY LINENS SKIRIS JUVENILE 








By Royal Warrant 


EBENHAM & FREEBODY’S 
Store is one of the sights of Lon- 
don. The building is in Doulton, 
Carrara and Green Marble, whilst the 
interior is fitted up in a most marvel- 
lous manner. In fact it is usually 
described as the most beautiful shop in 
the world. 


VERY article of feminine attire is 

stocked in the highest quality ob- 

tainable. Visitors in London are 
cordially invited to visit the Store. 





TABLE DAMASKS LACES GLOVES WooLeNs 
NECKWEAR TEAGOWNS CoaTs Sports OvuTFITS 
CosTUMES SILKS JEWELRY Nurses’ Ovutrits 


Wigmore St. aud Welbeck St., London, W1 











The Supreme 
Silk Shirting for Men 


Look for the Loomcraft name woven 

in the selvage, or the trade-mark label 

sewed in the finished shirt. Either is 

@ guarantee of quality and durability. 
Write for New Book of Silks 
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SILKS 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 


Empire Sirk Company, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 











VANITY FAIR 


The Cartooning Tradition 


(Continued from page 45) 


which rise from the mouths of the car- 
toon figures. We are less parochial than 
we used to be. The war has helped to 
an amazing degree. The cartoon which 
dealt with the Boy with his toe tied up 
goin’ fishin’ and which lived, moved and 
had its being in the Middle West, is 
slowly succumbing to the cartoon deal- 
ing with international affairs and do- 
mestic politics. 

The pictorial representation of ideas 
is limited. There are certain abstract 
things which have no pictorial comple- 
ment. 

I recall a cartoon in which the artist 
got into a sort of graphic fourth di- 
mension by drawing two little fat men, 
one labelled “Fewer Ships Launched in 
1916 Than in 1915” and the other “Less 
Coal Mined in 1916 Than in 1915.” It 
was an interesting experiment. 

Once, when the railroads were suffer- 
ing from what they claimed to be un- 
fair government restriction, a gentleman 
suggested to me that I draw a “lean 
and starved locomotive standing in an 
appealing attitude outside the doors of 
Congress.” I leave it to my readers 
how best it could be done. 


The Two Schools of Cartooning 


(THERE are, in this country, roughly 
speaking, two schools of political 
cartooning. One is shown in the pic- 
ture of little, hurrying people—the pic- 
ture of much incident drawn usually 
from aloft so that the observer looks 
down on a spread of room or land- 
scape. From this vantage point all 
three rings of the circus can be seen at 
once. What a bustle there is, to be 
sure! Labels are thicker than—you 
know—the “leaves” one. You say, “isn’t 
this jolly” and settle down to work it 
all out and enjoy it. The other group 
is not so hilarious. Their aim is terse- 
ness—even starkness. The idea must 
be stripped to its bones. One line is 
better than two. Fortunately, there is 
a big audience and room for both sorts. 
Let us take an imaginary subject as it 
would be treated by the Capulets and 
Montagues of cartooning. 

Let us suppose a bill has been intro- 
duced into Congress which would, in 
the opinion of two newspapers (should 
it become a law), wreck or at least hold 
up the country’s progress. Capulet, the 
cartoonist of the Morning Star will 
draw a train swinging around a curve. 
The train will be labelled “The Nation’s 
Progress”. Uncle Sam or the President 
will lean from the engine cab. Agitated 
faces appear at the windows of the 
coaches. .Smoke pours from the stack; 
steam from the whistle. The crossing- 
man in the person, say of the Attorney 
General, tries to flag the onrushing train, 
for not ten feet away the author of 
the nefarious measure is spiking a log 
labelled with the name of the bill across 
the track. In the distance a farmer 
rushes from his barn waving a pitch- 
fork—a cow, hysterical at the impend- 
ing disaster, sprints across the landscape. 
The whole tempo is jazzed. 


Now Montague of the Daily Banner, 
treating the same subject will do this: 
The author of the bill will be seen close 
up placing the log on the track. The 
pilot of the oncoming engine may be 
just emerging from around a spur of 
mountain. The log will bear the same 
label it bore in Capulet’s picture. The 
effect will be got, however, by the draw- 
ing of the single figure. Montague’s 
aim is to make him as sinister as the 
devil—nothing else will count. 

The track, which in Capulet’s picture 
had been labelled ‘‘The Road to Pros- 
perity,” will become a mere indication, 
An outline suffices for the mountain 
spur—a few lines for the engine. 

In the first picture you know there 
is going to be a smash, but somehow 
it’s all so hearty and good-natured that. 
one does not really become very in- 
dignant; and then one’s eye goes trailing 
off after the comic cow and the farmer 
and, gol ding it, it IS a funny picture. 

Now Montague doesn’t want you to 
be pleased with the situation. He wants 
you to dislike the crook who is putting 
the log across the track and by the eter- 
nal, he is going to make you if he can! 

I suspect that Capulet’s wife has a 
happier life than Montague’s. 

That nothing is very static in the 
world to-day is shown by the decline 
and fall of the Russian Bear as a car- 
toon figure. Three years ago he was 
the accepted symbol—to-day he wouldn’t 
be recognized without a label. Now 
the raging Bolshevist, the whiskered 
torch-carrier who is, in most cases, no 
Slav at all but a ferocious reincarna- 
tion of our old friend Dusty Roads of 
the old Puck days, is the pictorial rep- 
resentative of that bedeviled country. 

You may also have noticed that near- 
ly all cartoon radicals wear whiskers. 
In fact, whiskers and merit seldom go 
hand in hand, the one exception being 
that starvling labelled “The Public”. 
He is the victim—he too, carries the 
empty market-basket—he, as the Inno- 
cent Bystander, gets the brick that 
Labor heaves at Capital. It is he who, 
looking like a pale and seedy Sec. Red- 
field, peers from the outside at the Lu- 
cullian feast spread by the Trusts. His 
réle is that of the chump, and hence the 
side-whiskers. 

After all, the idea is the important 
thing. Good drawing never saved a 
poor idea, but a good idea has rescued 
many poor drawings from sudden death. 

There is perhaps no profession which 
seems to inspire people to go more com- 
pletely out of their way to write in- 
sultingly than that of the cartoonist. 

The flood of letters usually follows an 
attack that jars some racial sensibility. 
On the other hand, let the thrust be of 
a personal nature and the victim is 
more likely than otherwise to take it 
in good part and ask for the original 
drawing. 

Thomas F. Ryan used to buy all the 
original cartoons in which he figured. 
Several cartoonists I know felt his re- 
tirement from public life keenly. 
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11 EAST SSTH STREET 
REW YORK 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


FURNITURE, HANGINGS, 
MATERIALS, WALL AND 
FLOOR COVERINGS 





MANTEL ORNAMENTS 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 





SPECIALTIES IN BOUDOIR 
FURNISHINGS, LAMPS, 
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Variety makes life enjoyable 


And it is this same quality that has 
made Huyler’s candies the first 
choice of the experienced candy 
buyer everywhere. No matter 
what the occasion, there is always 
a Huyler variety to fit the mood 
or taste of the moment. 


Have you tried our Cocoanut 
Royals? Delicate cocoanut cream 
centers, coated with Huyler’s 
delicious chocolate. 
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By Royal Warrant 


rT HIS House has a world-wide rep- 

utation. No visit to London can 
be considered complete without having 
seen this interesting Store. 


FVERY phase of fashion in Women’s 
wear is found here in its highest 
expression of refinement. 


ARSHALL & SNELGROVE 
have always been famous for 
their Silks and hold what is probably 
the finest stock in Europe, of beautiful 
and exclusive brocades, velvets and 
other silk fabrics. 


Street, London, W. 
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\ Fifty-two Foot Standardized Great Lakes 
‘xpress Cruiser 








A COMPLETELY equipped express 
cruiser that comfortably and luxuriously 
accommodates a party of eight and a crew 
of two and which is capable of a speed of 
20 miles or more. 


The appearance is most striking and the 
finish and appointments most excellent. 


Wire or write for catalog 223. 


GREAT LAKES BOAT 
BUILDING CORPORATION 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Largest Builders of Express Cruisers in America 


























EGYPTIAN 


DEITIES 


“lhe Utmost in Cigarettes’ 
Plain End or @ork Tip 


People of culture and refinement invariably 


PREFER‘ Deities to any other cigarette 
Mrggyses 


Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
and Egyptian Cigarettes in the World 
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HE man whose shoes are Nettleton’s 
has the conscious sense of wearing 
the finest it is possible to buy. 


A list of Nettleton wearers would be a 
list of men who know shoe-values, who 
appreciate distinction, and who demand 
quality and fine workmanship. 
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Such a clientele has grown through years 
of satisfaction rendered by Nettleton 
Shoes of Worth. Each pair is builtk— 
not merely made. 


The cost is soon forgotten in the satis- 
faction derived from every pair. 


A. E. NETTLETON CO. 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
































A Tire You Can Trust 


In buying Mohawk Tires, you 
are buying tires which for seven 
years have been manufactured 
according to the highest stand- 
ard of quality known in the tire 
industry today. 


Not for a day or an hour has this 
quality deviated during the en- 
tire period—a fact to which any 
Mohawk dealer or user can 
attest. 


This. consistent quality has been 


achieved by the simple, sensible 
method of using the choicest rub- 
ber and fabric to be found in the 
world, and by employing the 
country’s most careful and ex- 
perienced hand tire builders. 


In addition to the superior qual- 
ity materials in Mohawk Tires, 
you will also find an extra ply 
of fabric giving proportionately 
greater strength in most sizes. 


Mohawks are sold by the better class of 
dealers, everywhere throughout the country 


MOHAWK RUBBER CO., AKRON, O. 


New York 
Kansas City 


Chicago 
Dallas 


Boston Atlanta 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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THE ESTEY RESIDENCE ORGAN 


LITTLE while ago, it was only 

in the church or in larger concert 

halls that one could enjoy the 

{ music of a pipe organ. It is a 

worthy achievement of this gen- 

eration that a pipe organ can be made an integral 
part of one’s own home. 


In the music-room, in the great hallway, in the 
gallery of many American homes there is already 
an Estey Residence Organ. One of the reasons 


for its presence is the mechanical player, which 
produces a simple composition with delicate ex- 
pression and renders the entire score of a sym- 
phony with an amazing degree of perfection. 


An Estey Residence Organ can be built in your 
home. 


The Estey Organ Company, Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont; Studios in New York, 11 West 4oth 
Street, Philadelphia, 1701 Walnut Street; Chicago, 
Lyon & Healy; Boston, 120 Boylston Street; Los 
Angeles, 633 South Hill Street. 
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“THE J WRECKERS” 
by H. W. WATROUS 


Now featuring 


LOUIS 
KRONBERG 














620 Fifth Avenue 


AT FIFTIETH STREET 


Now York. 














TROTWOOD 


sPURWOOD 


HERE are two ways” to identify a quality starched collar 

at the popular price. When you see it in a store, you 

can look for the Earl & Wilson trademark. When you 
hear its name mentioned, you know it is an Earl & Wilson 
Collar if its name ends in “—wood” like Trotwood, Spark- 
wood or Cedarwood. 


EARL & WILSON 


| | HOWARD YOUN 


GALLERIES 


Important aaa 


AMERICAN aie 








FOREIGN MASTERS 
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© HE STETSONIAN—presented as the 
Stetson Feature Hat for Spring 1920 
because of its smart, authentic style and 
assured Stetson Quality. 


JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 

















ESTABLISHED 1874 
2-4 E, Forty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 


AILORS for men 

desiring to be 
groomed correctly in 
every detail. Using the 
best ideas of the smart- 
est fashion centres of 
the world, it has been 
our privilege to serve a 
distinguished clientele. 
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CONNELLA_ Rompers o 

he just couldn’t make his “414 

hands behave! 5 | 5 
® 








A for Ann 

B for Brother 
and 

C for 


CONNELLA FLANNELS 


In the Nursery 

along with picture books 

and cows that moo 

—he first knows CONNELLA. 
* it snuggles him close and warm 

in cosy nightgown or pajamas 

when Jack Frost stirs the coverlet 

—or when he sits 

on draughty floors. 

He notices CONNELLA is 

another one of those privileges 

which Sister demands 

to share with Brother. 

And as he grows older 

it becomes apparent that 

Big Brother, Dad, and Mother 

—not to mention Nurse 

and grown-up Geraldine 

—have all discovered the 

soft comfort, good looks 

and honest wear of 

CONNELLA—the flannel that 

doesn’t shrink. 

It’s the family flannel 

and just so you 

won't waste time 

looking for the family likeness 

among un-related strangers, 

CONNELLA has had its 

calling card engraved and 

it looks like this 












NEVER 
SHRINKS 


(CONNELL 
Hannel 





Ks, Obtainable at all the Best Stores 


E. MConnell & Co. 


13-21 East 22 St.. New York 
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VANITY FAIR 


“___ And You” 


(Continued from page 47) 


when he realized suddenly at the end of 
six months without her that he had 
gone for days without writing a rhyme, 
he concluded that in existing longer he 
was merely cumbering the earth. 

Soberly, gravely, he made ready to 
die, closing windows and keyhole to 
shut out the reviving air. ‘Turning on 
the gas, Thorndyke sat before the empty 
fireplace, resting his head against the 
chair back, his eyes dull, his mind a 
blank. The heavy, pungent odor of gas 
came to him almost pleasantly; he 
smiled a little, at peace. 

“Going—” he thought. Then suddenly 
his dull eyes brightened, his mind cleared 
for action. Struggling against the suf- 
focating fumes, coughing helplessly, 
Thorndyke whispered hoarsely “Going— 
Without You!” 

With a choking cry he leaped from his 
chair. He staggered to the window and 
struck it with all his feeble strength. 
The saving air rushed in, cooling his 
fevered face. He turned to the gas jet 
and closed it with a magnificent gesture 
of reprieve. He threw open the door, 
and, still weak, still coughing, he tot- 
tered to the typewriter and sat before it. 

“Going—Without You!” he wrote, 
and then, swiftly, certainly: 


“Since you will not have me, dear, 
Though Life’s skies are blue, 

I am going Forth, my dear, 
Going—Without You!” 


He smiled at it feebly. Presently he 
rose and dressed for the street, taking 
the verse from the machine and placing 
it carefully in his pocket. Bidwell should 
have it at once; then he would return 
and finish his life. Resolutely he entered 
the offices of the House of Happy 
Thoughts. 

Old Bidwell read the lines with emo- 
tion. He chafed the end of his nose 
fretfully and stroked his mustache again 
and again. When he handed the manu- 


» | script back to Thorndyke there were 


tears in his eyes. 
“My boy,” he said, and rising he 
placed a fatherly hand on Gilbert’s 


shoulder, “that’s the first time you ever 
failed me. I can’t. use it, Gilbert; you 
must see that. People who’re going to 
commit suicide don’t as a rule go out 
and send a card first. . . . Well, 
there you are!” 

They stood there for a moment in 
stricken silence. 

“Well,” said old Bidwell again at last, 
in a tone of unmistakable dismissal, 
“better luck next time, boy!” He turned 
and went back into his inner office, 
looking bent and old. 

“Better luck!” Thorndyke said, and 
laughed hoarsely. It was the first time 
in his life that he had ever heard that 
kindly formula. He stared at the verses 
in his hand, seeing the lines dimly and 
blurred. Then as he read them agaip, a 
miracle happened. The scales of years 
dropped from his eyes; he looked in- 
credulously at what he had written. 

“Lord!” he whispered. “My Lord!” 

Making his way rapidly to the nearest 
newspaper office he filled out an adver- 
tisement blank. 

“Personal—_M. B. Come back. You 
were right. I am through with the stuff 
forever. G. B. T.” 

This personal advertisement marks an 
epoch, as being the first time those 
famous initials were ever signed to 
prose. 


The Happy Ending 


HANKFULLY, almost prayerfully, 

freed from the curse that had parted 
them, Mary and Gilbert again took up 
their life together. What though they 
are less affluent than formerly? Mary 
knows now, at least, that the good 
things she says at breakfast will not be 
mailed from Texas to Alaska before 
another season closes. She has Gilbert’s 
promise that if young Gilbert ever shows 
signs of verse-writing, he will fight it 
with her till every trace is stamped out. 
Thorndyke is a bond-salesman now, a 
calling which never incites him to rhyme, 
and he, Mary, and their young son live, 
and, I believe, will continue to live, a 
life of prosaic peace. 
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‘The Slip at the 


Lip of the Cup 


(Continued from page 76) 


More championships have been won by 
this final wobble at the bare rim of the 
cup than you might imagine. And the 
number lost by the same turn has been 
equally great. 


Off the Green 


Not all sudden flips from fortune or 
misfortune develop on the green. 
Not all are putts. When the amateur 
championship was held many years ago, 
Walter J. Travis and Jerome D. Trav- 
ers were in the thick of a nip and tuck 
duel. Travis stood 1 up and 2 to play. 
Travis, with a simple shot before him 
off the green, played straight for the 
pin. The ball was headed in the proper 
direction and just before reaching the 
green had begun to trickle slowly. 
At this juncture one of the spectators 
decided to select a better spot to ob- 
serve the putting battle that was to 
follow. Leaving his place in the crowd 
he rushed across the course at the green’s 
edge and on his way over struck the 
Travis ball that was still moving with 
his foot. The new impetus sent the mis- 
sile across a corner of the green into a 
deep trap, thereby wrecking the hole 
beyond all repair. In place of having 
a good chance to end the contest then 
and there, with a sure half in sight, 


Travis found the match all squared with 
Travers the ultimate victor. 

But the true golfer rarely thinks of 
the long putts or the short putts that 
dribbled up to the cup and then barely 
skidded in. These are not to be 
counted. His main thoughts are upon 
those putts that ambled up to the rim 
and then stayed out. And as there 
happens to be more space outside the 
cup than there is inside the cup, it 1s 
only natural that more putts should 
stay out than drop in. 

This, however, is one of those philo- 
sophical calculations about which most 
golfers have little time for thought. — 

They rarely recall the hooked drive 
that stopped six inches from the maw 
of a deep trap, replete with sand and 
heel prints. They rarely recall the sliced 
iron that started out of bounds, struck 
a tree or a fence and bounded back to 
the course. And of no consequence 3S 
the shot that stays out of the thick and 
waving grass by the span of a hand. 

These are all natural consequences. 
But the putt that turns away from the 
cup at its final spin—the putt that 
doesn’t go down—is a concrete example 
of raw injustice and only to be endured 
because there is nothing else to be done 
about it. 
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DEQUATE assortments 
of golf stockings of 
exclusive Peck & Peck qual- 
ity including the newest 
imported effects, for men, 
women and children. 
Sweaters for sports wear, 
featuring characteristic Peck 
& Peck originations in 
design. 
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Mail Orders Filled Promptly 


PECK & PECK 


EXCLUSIVE HOSIERY 


586 Fifth Avenue at 48th Street 
5o1 Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street 
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Wri. Ao. FRENCH & CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, DIINN. 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 


ASD MAKERS OF 


FINE FURNITURE 
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Search the whole world 
over—you'll find no finer 
woolens than go into our 
suits and overcoats— 

This to the tailor’s man 
who wants the best, but is 
willing to save some dol- 
lars. 

Fine clothes at half the 
fine tailor’s fee. 


Special “Shopping Service” 
for orders by mail. 


ROGERS PEET COMPANY 


Broadway Broadway 
at13thSt. “Four at 34th St. 
Convenient 
Broadway Corners” Fifth Ave. 
at Warren at 41st St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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loves 


For Spring 
Motor Driving 


The LOOSE WRIST SLIP-ON GLOVE 


Assuring the utmost driving freedom—featur- 
ing the softness of leathers and satisfying 
fit proverbial with Allen productions. 


Appearing in Tan, Havana Brown, 
Battleship Gray and Beaver 


AT THE 
BETTER SHOPS 


GLOVES FOR 
ALL OCCASIONS 






ALLEN GLOVE COMPé GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. J 
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) nouncing ‘Ristbelt” 


The New and Distinguished Model 
in Outdoor Hand Apparel 


HEREVER fashionably dressed 
Men and Women congregate at 
Outdoor Occasions this Spring 
and Summer, you’ll usually find 
the “Ristbelt” glove in evidence. 
“Ristbelt” gives all the wrist protection 
of the old style gauntlet—yet it is short 
enough and soft enough to tuck inside 


your coat for street wear. And like 
all— 


ays 


Supersean Gloves 


“Ristbelt” wears the HAYS Button. Only 
the best portions of FIRST GRADE skins 
are good enough for gloves that wear this 
Quality Leather emblem. 








And of course it is made with the “Super- 
seam” stitching. 





The HAYS BUTTON 


ea Ss 
Stitching 





Z ‘ig 
Ordinary 


stamped on a HAYS glove means the seams 
are so stitched with SILK that they will not 
ravel, even though the thread is cut or broken. 
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Superseam Stitching 
that will not ravel. 





Hays Superseam Gloves including the 
new “KRisthelt’ are featured by the 
Better Shops. 


THE DANIEL HAYS COMPANY 


Gloversville, New York 
GLOVES SINCE 1854 














VANITY FAIR 


Can You Resist Salesmanship? 
Our New Course in Ten Lessons Will Show You How 


By FREDERIC C. NELSON 


VERY day 42,000 women in the 

United States stop in the depart- 

ment store in front of the blond 
lady who is demonstrating the new and 
different instantaneous cocoa. Of this 
number 38,000 women look upon the 
cocoa when it is reddish brown, and 
drink. One out of every seven of the 
original 42,000 women consents to buy 
a package on trial. Six thousand women 
lost in the toils of salesmanship every 
day, and on this one article alone! 
During the same twenty-four hours, 
86,200 men have entered haberdashery 
shops to buy a dozen collars, and 75,000 
of them have gone home with three 
shirts, a new pair of garters and a sporty 
waistcoat. Men enough to make three 
army corps succumb to salesmanship 
during one brief day! 

Do you realize that countless courses 
are being given all over this broad land 
of ours to train bright and aggressive 
young men to get your money away 
from you? Are you thoroughly pre- 
pared to meet this situation? Have 
you taken any course to help you resist 
the pathetic appeal of the sunkist orange 
or the bouillon cube? Or, supposing for 
the moment that $6,000 page displays 
have no effect upon you, can you mect 
the clerk in your store on anything like 
equal ground? Are you trained to re- 
sist the attempt to give you “something 
just as good”? Do you, to put it 
bluntly, feel competent to run up 
against the man with a Trained Per- 
sonality? If you are interested in 
breaking in your own personality so 
that it can fight the battle against sales- 
manship, you will be interested in our 
courses in ten lessons on ‘Preparedness 
Against the Salesman.” You will also 
want to read this article through to 
the end. 


Sandwich Men and Free Samples 


UR course begins with the lower 
forms of salesmanship and works 
up. The very first lesson is devoted to 
the Sandwich Man and his ilk. You, 
will, after a lesson or two, learn to look 
the other way when the Sandwich Man 
approaches. We will educate you so 
that cunning little donkeys and jack- 
asses covered with red blankets labelled, 
“Prize Waltzing at the Casino Tonight” 
will have no effect whatsoever upon 
you, other than a slight feeling of dis- 
gust with dancing in general. This feel- 
ing is by no means of long duration, 
for our course is not designed to create 
antipathy towards dancing or anything 
else, but simply to strengthen the re- 
sistance of the will to counteract the 
subtle appeal aimed at you. To be sure, 
the Sandwich Man, the “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” parade, and the Man on Stilts 
are by no means of such deadly effect 
as they once were, but they are included 
in our course as a proper starting point. 
The automobile salesman may have been 
a sandwich man, once! We teach you 
to resist him throughout his career. Our 
first booklet is called Don’t Bite at the 
Sandwich Man. 
Our second lesson strikes at a more 


| insidious feature of salesmanship—the 


free sample. Your personality is sel- 
dom, under present educational condi- 
tions, trained to meet the free tooth 
paste or coffee substitute on their own 
terms. Many men and women, who do 
not flinch before the sample cup of tea 
at the grocers, succumb to the inoffen- 
sive appearing little coupon in the lower 
right hand corner of the page, good for 
a trial-size tube of complexion cream. 
Privacy is the lure here. And when 
Milady has received the cold cream 
(enough to beautify one square inch of 
complexion), it is so easy to send to the 


manufacturer the names of ten friends 
who “might be interested.” Thus the 
free sample becomes entrenched like the 
Mormon Church. We can teach you 
to spurn the free sample as you would 
spurn John D.’s money. And we in- 
clude in this lesson a comprehensive 
study of the “one-cent sale” and the 
three books given away free for the 
names of fifty people who ‘ought to 
read The New Republic.” 


The Lure of the Low Rental 


ie may be that free samples are an in- 
sult to your intelligence and that you 
do not know a sandwich man except as 
a restauranteur, but you cannot resist 
walking ten blocks to a clothing store 
which “saves you money by paying a 
low rental.” Of course rentals, except 
in very low places, are not particularly 
low, but, be that as it may, you can 
never seem to find the suit you are 
looking for in a store where the pro- 
prietor makes a living by jewing the 
landlord out of his rent. The point is 
that the store-keeper and his adver- 
tising manager, usually trained for his 
job in more than ten lessons, know 
that if they can make you walk a mile 
through the drifts to get to one of 
their stores, you will not want to walk 
the mile back to the “expensive shop- 
ping district” without having bought 
something. Hence, although it is ob- 
viously not worth while walking for 
an hour to see a suit that you wouldn't 
wear to an aquarium, the walk will 
certainly be a waste of time unless you 
bring away at least a pair of pyjamas. 
You may be able to turn down the 
overcoat with the “trench-kut” back, 
but can you face the long tramp up- 
town without saying, “Well, what have 
you in socks?” You need nothing but 
our third lesson to save you from many 
a long walk and many a superfluous 
pair of suspenders. 

Insurance agents are particularly 
treacherous and we introduce our les- 
son on keeping them at bay at an early 
stage of the course, not through any 
lack of appreciation of their nefarious 
skill, but because we believe at least 
ten of them will get you before you 
have had a chance to read thus far in 
our series. These men are adroitly trained 
to sell their “personalities” to you, and 
they are particularly artful in the use 
of the word “proposition” in all its 
seventy-eight meanings. One graduate 
of our course writes: “Because of your 
remarkable lesson on The Insurance 
Agent, none has come even as far as 
my front steps for over a year. I sim- 
ply get their eye before they have a 
chance to get mine and say, ‘Young man, 
Iwish you would define the word “prop- 
osition”.’ In nine cases out of ten the 
agent replies, ‘That’s easy. Our proposi- 
tion lets you pay in $75.92 every year 
for ten years, and then—’ That is all I 
want to hear. My Oxford Concise is 
thrust under his nose and if he is still 
conscious I hand him H. L. Mencken. 
T* plan has also worked against a 
mis laneous assortment of Five-Foot 
Shelves and World’s Famous Orators.” 
That man’s testimony is typical of what 
comes to us every day. The Insurance 
Agent’s Impasse will help you just as 
it has helped thousands. 


The Insidious Trading Stamp 
AS far as importance goes, the ques- 

tion of trading stamps and coupons 
should certainly precede that of insur- 
ance, but we have arranged the course 
as it is because we cannot believe that 
the acceptance of a little green coupon 
with a package of cigarettes is so de- 
bilitating as defeat at the hands of an 
insurance (Continued on page 118) 
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Sbirtings 


C "Wade in Scotland 


Exclusive Designs 


Warranted Colors 
Makes ditto Onfords Pauls 


Look for this ticket in the selvage 
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Gentlenwns Furnishing Goods, 
‘MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 


Clothing Ready made or to Measure 
for Spring 


Evening Clothes, Cutaways, Sack Suits 
Sporting Clothes and Light-weight 


Overcoats 
English and Domestic Hats and 
Furnishings 
Boots and Shoes for Dress, Street and 
Outdoor Sport 


Trunks, Bags & Leather Goods 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


NEWPORT SALES-OFFICES 
220 Bettevue AVENUE 


BOSTON SALES-OFFICES 
Tremont cor. Boyiston Street 

























































































MILCH Galleries 


Dealers in 


| AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
and SCULPTURE 









EXHIBITION of 
Paintings by BRUCE CRANE 
March 1 to 13 
Paintings by WILLARD METCALF 
March 15 to April 3 


New illustrated booklet ««Art Notes” sent on request 





108 West 57th Street - - New York 


(Adjoining Lotos Club) 


“Cupid’s Sun Dial” 
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by Thomas Shields Clark 

















CHOCOLATE 
CONFECTIONS 


Established 1848 _ 
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Fifth Avenue at 35 if See 
New York; 
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Writh Spring, 
Beauty Returns 


sa | sy enh beauty, 
the forest echo, and 


rainbows soon pass away,” 
says the old proverb. But the 
echo can be made to sound 
again, rainbows reappear, and 
Elizabeth Arden can conjure 
back a woman's’. vanished 
beauty. 


Of course it is much simpler to 
retain good looks through the 
Arden method than to regain them 
after they have been lost through 
neglect. But with Elizabeth Arden 
to advise her, any woman can 
achieve attractiveness, particularly 
at this time of year, when skin and 
tissues respond most readily to 
beautifying and rejuvenating treat- 
ments. 


Take advantage of the magic in the 
spring air, which helps women as 
well as flowers to bloom anew! 
Write Elizabeth Arden your beauty 
problems and let her suggest a 
course for you to follow. She will 
tell you just how to employ her 
famous Muscle-Strapping method 
and Venetian Preparations to per- 
fect your skin and develop _lovely, 
youthful contours. 


Very interesting booklets describing all 
the Arden Preparations and a Home 
Course will be sent on request. 


THE ARDEN 
VENETIAN 
PREPARATIONS 


Venetian Cleansing Cream— 
A scientific cleanser which 
liquefies when applied, clears 
the pores effectively and leaves 
the skin soft and receptive. 
1, $2, $3. 


Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic— 
For use after the Cleansing 
Cream. Mildly astringent, 
it tones, whitens, and re- 
fines the skin and makes it 
brilliantly | fresh and clear. 
1.75, $3.25. 


Venetian Special Astringent — 
A rejuvenator whi<h firms 
sagging muscles, reduces 
puffiness under the eyes and 
by gradually tightening the 
skin, eliminates wrinkles. 
$3.50. 


Venetian Orange Skin Food— 
To nourish and soften the 
skin and fill up facial atten- 
uations. $1.75, $2.75, $3.75. 
Venetian Muscle Oil—Nothing 
is so effective for banishing 
lines and wrinkles as_ this 
splendid muscie strengthener. 
$1, $2.25, $4 

Venetian Amoretta Cream— 
Fragrant day cream to apply 
before powdering It keeps 
the skin soft and smooth and 
_— it from exposure. $1, 


Poudre D’Illusion—Gives the 
skin a peach-like bloom. In- 
imitable in tint and quality. 
Exquisitely perfumed. $2.75. 
Venetian Pore Cream—An in- 
fallable remedy for coarse 
pores and blackheads. $1. 

Venetian Eyelash Grower— 
Enhances the witchery of 
beautiful eyes by growing 
long, sweeping lashes. $2. 

Savon Kenott—A famous 
French dentifrice which puri- 
fies and preserves the teeth, 
hardens the gums and sweet- 
ens the breath. Delicious 
in taste and fragrance. $1. 


If the Arden Preparations are not available at your 
dealer’s, address orders to Elizabeth Arden at her New 
York Salon, Dept. 207. Include 4% Government Tax in 
remittance; also postage if amount is under $10. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


SALON D'ORO, 673 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 


Branches: Boston, Washington. San Francisco, 


Detroit, Newport, Palm Beach 
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Can You Resist Salesmanship? 
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agent. But do not belittle the coupon 
or the trading stamp! The millions of 
cigarette fiends made every year in the 
attempt to procure without expense 
those fascinating trick Davenports, 
which become sideboards or trundle 
beds when you least expect it, are 
a national menace. Tons of soap, 
candy and talcum powder are bought 
every year by women who have their 
minds entirely upon lace curtains, and 
not upon soap at all. We can train 
you to buy cigars without giving a 
moment’s thought to the wedding pres- 
ent you have to buy for Cousin 
Anne. When, at the completion of our 
course, you can buy a package of 
macaroni with never a desire for a new 
set of twin beds, you will have tasted 
the first real fruits of victory. You 
will no more expect to receive a lien 
upon a cut-glass water pitcher with 
your shaving cream than you would 
expect a jack-knife with a new pair 
of trousers. 


How to Avoid Personality 


QOeUR fifth lesson takes up memory per- 
sonality, information, and “convinc- 
ing orator” courses. We feel that the 
danger confronting the country through 
the increase of “strong personalities”, 
“interesting people”, “charming people” 
and “convincing orators” has long been 
underrated. The case of the man who, 
through a seemingly harmless subscrip- 
tion to The Independent became so in- 
teresting and “informative” that his 
callers stayed until midnight listening 
to the life story of Bela Kun and the 
rise of the Labor Party among the 
Ojibways, has been too long neglected, 
or deliberately suppressed. This man’s 
wife was forced to lie awake far into 
the night because her husband talked 
in his sleep about Spanish literature. 
His business hours were constantly in- 
terrupted by calls from officers of his- 
torical societies, librarians and people 
preparing “papers” for literary clubs. 
He represents but one class. There are 
also the “charming personalities” who 
break up the morale of a whole office 
force merely by saying, “Is Mr. Well- 
ing in? ... I see. Do you think he 
will return shortly?” An office man- 
ager writes to us that if our course 
never does anything more than cut 
down the number of charming per- 
sonalities who keep the stenographers 
from their work and fascinate the boss 
into buying things he can’t use, the in- 
stitution is amply justified. “Why,” he 
tells us, “when one of these ‘charming 
personalities’ comes into the shop, we 
might as well distribute Eleanor Hallo- 
well Abbott’s stuff among the girls and 
send ’em home!” These personality 
courses menace you with an appalling 
metamorphosis. You may be trans- 
formed over night from a good fellow 
and all that rot into an aggressive, virile 
pep-monger! If you do not want to 
find yourself transfixing your friends 
with a steady gaze and thrusting your 
personality under their noses, you will 
need our sixth lesson as a preventive. 
And more. We have reformed some 
chronic cases of aggressive, interesting 
and charming personalities. Our article 
on A Human Being Again will start 
you off. 
Window Display 


Witk our lesson on Window Display 
we bring you down to one of the 
most insidious sources of present-day 
temptation. But we also help you to 
meet it with a cheer and a jeer. No 
longer will you be a slave to stacks of 
brief cases, breakfast food, shirts, dining 
room sets, wash percales, phonograph 
records and smoked fish, in shop win- 
dows. Neither will the dainty wax 
ladies, wearing tags, be able to seduce 
you. You will be able to walk past 


miles of kitchen cabinets, assorted kew- 
pies and five-pound boxes of chocolates, 
sectional book cases, World Almanacs 
and pretty girls frying griddle cakes, 
and fear no evil. Accusing cardboard 
fingers will point at you in vain when 
you have completed Lesson 7. Young 
men, demonstrating explosive but clean- 
able collars, sharpening razor blades or 
rolling cigarettes will become for you 
as if they never were. How to Trim 
the Window Trimmer deals with this 
phase of the great evil. For people in 
the rural districts we are willing to sub- 
stitute our booklet, The Insidious Cat 
in the General Store Window, in which 
the stimulus to purchase created by 
this friendly feline is discussed at lepgth. 

Although the influence of chummy 
letters and nice sales clerks is much the 
same, we devote a separate lesson to 
each, on the ground that the two can- 
not be combined without important 
omissions. Some of our pupils take 
weeks or even months to master the 
letter containing “confidential informa- 
tion”. Others have equal difficulty with 
the letter numbering them “among the 
leading citizens of your community.” 
There is need for perseverance here, as 
well as technique, and we supply both. 
It takes a man’s man to face a letter 
informing him that only “big men are 
being sought for this proposition.” We 
have found that the average man usu- 
ally buys about 101 things he does not 
want simply because somebody calls 
him a “big man” or writes his name 
in the same paragraph with “men who 
need no introduction among the sub- 
stantial people of your city.” These 
propositions usually involve dead losses, 
but they are charged to the profit and 
loss account along with the charity 
which engaged the donor’s sympathy 
because of the formidable board of 
managers. Our course will stop all these 
leaks and will enable you to sleep nights 
even when “opportunity is knocking at 
your door!” 


The Demon Sales Clerk 


HE “nice sales clerk” is even more 

subtle, but our ninth lesson and our 
booklet, Looking the Gift of Gab in 
the Mouth, settles him once and for 
all. With this lesson carefully assimi- 
lated you will no longer fear bank- 
ruptcy every time you fare forth to 
buy a union suit. You will be able to 
take advantage of bargain sales. The 
clerk’s flattering, “I hardly think that 
would interest you” will no longer avail 
to keep you away from the “slightly 
shop-worn shoes”, which were intended 
to lure you into the place, after which 
nature would be allowed to take its 
course. The urbane, “I just sold Charlie 
Chaplin a dozen of these shirts,” will 
no longer be music in your ears and a 
large item on your bill. You will mut- 
ter, “How can he afford to juggle 
meringues in rags like those?” Then 
you will cram your two handkerchiefs 
into your pocket and leave at once. 
Doesn’t seem possible, does it? And 
yet men are doing it every day. More 
and more of them. One man wrote us 
recently, “With your help and that of 
my wife, I am now able to make the 
clerks in four shops take down their 
whole stock of pyjamas, and _ finally 
buy one flannel nightgown. The women 
have been years ahead of us in this 
matter, but you are teaching us to 
overtake them.” 

Our final lesson reviews the whole 
field of national advertising and sales- 
manship in general. You are taught 
to read the Saturday Evening Post from 
cover to cover, inclusive, without the 
first faint flutter of desire for smoked 
beef or an automobile or California 
whortle-berries. The grins of “kiddies” 
eating raisin (Continued on page 129) 
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Frattonecy 


HE power of self-expression can be employed 

to no greater advantage than in the social letter. 
Men and women whose taste is beyond questioning 
know of no more fitting manner to add charm and 
individuality to their letters than to write them on 
Old Hampshire Stationery. 

Perhaps samples of Old Hampshire would help 
you determine which style is appropriate. May we 
send them? 

Fine Stationery Department E 
HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
SoutH Hap ey Facts, Mass. 
Makers of Oid Hampshire Bond 


























- * The Fifield Shirts 


for the Spring of 1920 


The decidedly unusual 
character of both fabrics 
and patterns emphasizes 
the smartness of the 
importations now being 


shown deca e 

Fifield amples are ready 
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Rel Sifield 
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326 S. Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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Every piece in the Sampler 
is a first choice 


In the Sampler are none of those kinds that invariably 
find their way to the bottomrof the box and are chosen last. 
The assortment in the Sampler is the result of a most un- 
usual process of selection. [very piece is a proved favorite, 
for we pack in the Sampler sweets selected from our ten 
best-liked packages—famous since 1842. When you give 
the Sampler you know that it will 
be enjoyed from the first piece to 
the last. 


Whitman’s are sold by our selected agents 
everywhere 


Sole makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous 
Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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Entente Footwear 
HOECRAFT styles for spring com- 
bine American grace and French 
chic, with bewitching results, In 
their luxurious quality, easeful fit and 
modish interpretation of good form, the 
new models are true to ShoeCraft trad- 
itions. Snug-fitting heels afford security. 


TULIP—A charming adaptation from the 
French is this one-eyelet pump. The medium 
vamp shortens the foot, the tapering toe gives 
slenderness. Developed in dark brown ooze, 
white buck or pearl gray buck, $18.50. 





Send for Catalog D-1 and Meas- 
urement Charts. Mail Orders 
hosthard. Sia guaranteed, Charge 
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From the lovely gardens of old France has 
come to you Fleurs d’Amour—a perfume so 
ineffably delicate and exquisite that it 
might have been imagined in a dream. 
The famous beauties of the Court of 
Louis XV understood the allurement of 


perfume. They used it to weave a web of 
fascination about themselves. 

And so the clever woman of today uses 
Fleurs d’Amour. _ Its faintest breath is the 
breath of enchantment. A tiny drop of 
Fleurs d’ Amour is sufficient—for Fleurs 
d’Amour is lasting. 


Will you not try this luxurious per- 
fume and make its fragrance your 
own? We shall be happy to send you 
@ generous sample on receipt of 10c. 


ROGER & GALLET 
PARIS 
25 West 32nd Street 


Crea‘ors of Fleurs 
d’Amour and other 
Rare Perfumes 
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pie no longer drive you to taking 
soda-mint tablets. Our course so 
successfully counteracts “appetite copy” 
that pictures of hams and_ baked 
beans and pork pies no longer send 
you hungrily loping from one deli- 
catessen store to another. At last you 
are able to face the world in your 
merchant-tailored suit without that 
horrible feeling that it isn’t “Klever- 
Kut”. The ability to sally forth with 
a cigar that actually contains nicotine, 
to clatter down the corridors of time 
without rubber heels, to wear a hat 
that is not pictured on every billboard 
—these are articles in our declaration 
of independence. 

The final booklet we send you is 
called, Must I Be Different? It will 
convince you that in an age when 
everybody is “different”, one can only 
be different by being commonplace. 
Once this point of vantage is attained, 
the man at the hotel will cease hiding 
his old-fashioned nightie from the 
chambermaid. He will shave in the 
Pullman without the least embarrass- 
ment on account of his old style razor. 
Let the young fellows hoe their downy 
beards! Our graduate can shave with 


peace of mind, and he can use glycerine 
soap if he wants to, though all the 
world use powder, stick or cream, 
When the drug-clerk asks him, “Are 
you interested in something new in lime 
water?” our graduate will reply, “Only 
in an academic way, sir,’ and cheer- 
fully saunter off. 

Do you want to live this new, free 
life? Are you tired of the invasion of 
your personal habits by adventurers 
and salesmen? Will you continue to 
come home at night, your breath reek- 
ing with the fumes of “free coffee” and 
your pockets bulging with trial-size 
malted milk? Will you permit un- 
scrupulous experts to monkey with your 
personality or make you “charming”? 
What of the insurance agents, who are 
increasing and multiplying like guinea 
pigs? What of window dressers, nice 
sales clerks, and _ confidential letter 
writers? What, we ask, even of the 
sandwich man? 

A line to us: “Tell me your story” or 
simply “S.O.S.” will procure our intro- 
ductory lesson and our booklet, Teaching 
the Emptor to Caveat. After that we 
are sure there is one advertisement you 
cannot afford to ignore—this one. 


The Most Useful Invention 


HE boundary between Invention 

and Discovery is difficult to fix 

exactly, for the first often grows 
out of the second, as Electric Traction, 
Wireless Telegraphy, the Electric Light 
out of the experimental discoveries of 
men like Faraday, and the Gramo- 
phone, the Microphone, the Telephone, 
and the Dictaphone out of the wave 
theory of sound. Such appliances as 
the X-Rays might be placed in both 
categories, as might Refrigeration as ap- 
plied to cold storage. In fact, several 
correspondents have classed “Wireless” 
as a discovery, yet it is also an inven- 
tion. But there zs a distinction. It is 
seen plainly when the Typewriter is 
compared with the Antiseptic Treat- 
ment of Disease, when the Aeroplane is 
set beside the discovery of Radium, and 
is quite well enough marked for our 
present purpose, which is to focus public 
attention upon the vast importance of 
Invention and Research, and to turn the 
thoughts of the rising generation to 
matters which are likely to be of ever 
increasing importance to the nation. 


Sir Harry Johnston’s List 


SR HENRY JOHNSTON, K.C.B.. 
famous African explorer and admin- 
istrator, writes: “I cannot bring myself 
to cite only one of the inventions of the 
last sixty years as the most useful or 
beneficent. I prefer to adopt your list 
of inventions, such as the Telephone, 
Wireless Telegraphy, Aviation, Sub- 
marine Navigation, the Turbine, the 
Gramophone, the Typewriter, the Dicta- 
phone, the Caisson, the Kinematograph, 
Electric Traction, the Motor-car, the 
Sewing-machine, the Incandescent Gas- 
mantle, the Electric Light—to mention 
only a few—discoveries such as Evolu- 
tion, the Polarization of Light, Instan- 
taneous Photography, the X-Rays, 
Petrol, Radium, the Finsen Light, the 
Antiseptic Treatment of Disease, Inocu- 
lation, the use of Anesthetics, Refrigera- 
tion, the Products of Coal-tar, and to 
add to it the Bicycle and the Pianola. 
“These two additions are not equal 
in importance. The Pianola is a rich 
man’s luxury, though through the good- 
ness of rich men it is being made ap- 
plicable to many a congregation of sick 
and wounded at the present time; but 
the Bicycle has been such a boon to 
mankind that there ought to be bicycle 
votive chapels in our greater churches.” 


The list which Sir Harry Johnston 
adopts in toto fills Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw with scorn of our own and the 
nation’s ignorance, and calls forth a 
characteristic exhibition of Shavian 
humour. 


G. B. S. Dissents 


“lINHE most significant modern discov- 
ery,” writes the author of ‘Man 
and Superman,” “is that Cabinet Minis- 
ters and editors of popular papers never 
know anything of history, even of the 
history of their own lifetimes. For ex- 
ample, The Strand Magazine believes 
that Turbines (120 B. c.), Typewriters, 
Sewing Machines, (1790 here and 1846 
in America), Evolution (1790), the 
Polarization of Light (Newton), the 
Antiseptic Treatment of Disease, and 
Inoculation (submitted to by Voltaire 
and Catherine the Great), are among 
the novelties of the last fifty years. 

“T conclude that the greatest inven- 
tion of our time is Compulsory Educa- 
tion as a method of producing Invincible 
Ignorance.” 

We only regret that “G.B.S.” did not 
go farther, and claim Aviation for that 
remote period in history when Dedalus 
and Icarus made their celebrated flights, 
Refrigeration for the Ice Age which 
preserved the mammoth for inspection 
if not for rations, and name Jonah as 
the first discoverer of Submarine Navi- 
gation. 

Among the outstanding discoveries 
notable for their beneficent influence 
those mainly connected with the names 
of Pasteur and Lister receive most votes 
from the distinguished people ques- 
tioned. Mr. Frederic Harrison, one of 
the last survivors of the Grand Old Men 
of the Victorian Age, claims, whilst 
choosing as the ‘‘most useful invention 
the manifold adaptations of Electric 
Force,” that “the most beneficent dis- 
covery has been the various modes of 
combating disease and securing health— 
aseptic, anesthetic, X-rays, inoculation, 
bacteriology, radiology, micrology, elec- 
tric pathology. It is impossible to iso- 
late any one of these new instruments 
of medicine and surgery. All co- 
operate. 

“The mitigation of disease, the con- 
serving of health, the increased longevity 
of mankind, transcend all material in- 
ventions and practical discoveries, for 
they enlarge the moral, affective, and 
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IT IS THE EXPRESS DESIRE OF FINCH- 
LEY TO HAVE IT UNDERSTOOD THAT 
IN DEVELOPING THE JACKET OF A 
SUIT FOR PRACTICAL STREET AND BUSI- 
NESS SERVICE THE CURRENT ENGLISH 
IDEAS IN LINE AND TREATMENT 
HAVE BEEN AGREEABLY FOLLOWED. 


CUSTOM FINISH WITHOUT 
THE ANNOYANCE OF A TRY-ON 











READY-T0O-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 


FINCHILIEY 


5West 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 

















‘“‘THE HOUSE o f T WEED s”? 


PECIALIZING in the Production of 
. PO R T cL & 7 Be s-s 


enables us to present an exceptionally 
extensive collection of 


PIVOT SLEEVE GOLF SUITS 
Ready-to-Wear & To Measure 





OFFERING A BROAD CHOICE 
of DISTINCTLY SPORT FABRICS: 


Donegal and Kerry 
a 8 
arris Tweeds 
Shetland Two-toned # 
Vicunas 
English Gabardines 
Scotch Cheviots 
Kerry Tweeds 












The Spreading 
Plait of The 
Pivot Sleeve 
Golf Coat 





FOR THE SOUTH: 
Lightweight Tweeds 
Washable Linens 


and Non-Spot 
Ninhai Pongee Silk 





Those passing through 
New York en route 
South are assured im- 
mediate deliveries in 
our Ready-for-service 
section, 


H. WEINBERG & SONS 


Tailors Specializing in Sport Apparel 
30 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
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There's a ball for every Golfer 


_ Are YOU playing the right ball ? 


One of hese golf ballsistheball for YOU 
RADIO 


First off the wood, steady on the green, recess or 
mesh marked 29 and 31 dwt., small size; the favorite 
ball of the leading amateur tournment golfers in 1919; 
$1.05 each; $12.60 doz. 

COMING in April — the 
Super-Radio. 


RED FLASH 


A brilliant ball, fast, true; 
small 29 and 31 dwt., recess or 
mesh marked; 90c each; $10.80 


doz. 
BLUE FLASH 


Good, steady, all-around ball, 
medium size, 31 dwt., mesh 
marked; 75c each; $9. doz. 


TAPLOW 
A light ball, 27 dwt., large size, best floater made; women 
golfers like it; 65c each; $7.80 doz. 
AND THE FAMOUS ENGLISH BALL 
SILVER KING 


Winner of many important tournaments, has best cover 
made; 29 and 31 dwt., medium size, mesh marked, 29 and 31 
dwt., recess marked, small size 27 and 29 dwt., mesh. marked 
large size. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Sole national wholesale distributors of a complete inclusive 
group of golf balls, covering the requirements of every type 
of golfer. Broadway at Ninth, New York. 
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Triangle Soft Collars 


are a constant revelation to those 
familiar with the ordinary soft collar. 
They are the interpretation of the 
latest fashions, in style and fabrics, 
possessing a smooth shapeliness and 
perfect fitting smartness, the result 
of handtailoring by collar specialists, 
combined with the new, famous 
TRIANGLE HOOK (patented) a 
device of the finest silk elastic, which 
achieves a distinctiveness of style and 
comfort greatly sought in soft collars, 
but heretofore unobtainable. 

If not found at your haberdashers, send us 


$3.30 for six Triangle Hook collars of heavy 
silk barathea. 


Or—$2.10 for a half dozen in fancy pique, 
plain pique, or mercerized stripe. 





_ Your haberdasher’s name and address would 
be appreciated. This would enable you in the 
future to obtain your favorite style and fabric 
with no inconvenience to yourself. 





Triangle starched collars signify 
the last word in style and collar 
comfort. A perfect collar for every 
occasion. Look for the Stout-stay 
Buttonhole and guarantee. © 


VAN ZANDT. JACOBS & CO. 
TROT New York 








< 


TRIANGLE BRAND | 
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spiritual development of human civili- 
zation.” 

Lord Rayleigh, O.M., a former Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society as well as 
recipient of the Nobel Prize for Physics 
in 1904, endorses this verdict by his 
choice: “Pasteur’s discoveries respecting 
fermentation and disease, leading to 
Lister’s work, etc.” } 

Sir James Crichton-Browne, the great 
specialist, follows with like testimony to 
the value of this epoch-making discov- 
ery. “The most beneficent discovery 
since 1850 has been Antiseptic Surgery 
by Lord Lister—life and pain saving, 
alike in peace and war.” 


Sir Martin Conway and Sister 


IR MARTIN CONWAY, eminent 
Alpinist and explorer of the Hima- 
layas, takes a similar line. 

“All inventions,” he writes, “which 
have increased the speed of intercom- 
munication between men have united to 
enable that closer co-ordination of in- 
dividuals into social units, and the 
building up of social units into greater 
social organisms whereby the great de- 
velopment of organized mankind has 
been enabled in our days to advance. 
Whether this social development is an 
advantage to the individual human be- 
ing remains uncertain. We cannot 
therefore yet say whether the inventions 
connected with steam and electricity are 
or are not beneficient.” 

Then he adds: “The only certainly 
beneficent inventions of the last hun- 
dred years are those by which suffering 
has been reduced and health improved. 
Chief among these are Anesthetic and 
Antiseptic Methods of Surgery—in fact, 
the inventions and discoveries that have 
come out of the laboratories where 
Vivisection has been used for purposes 
of research.” 

Field - Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood, 
V.C., makes an identical choice. The 
distinguished soldier, who saw war at 
close quarters long before 1914, says: 
“T think the most useful invention is 
Mechanical Propulsion in earth, in sky, 
on sea, and under sea; the most bene- 
ficent discovery the development of 
Inoculation and Antiseptic Treatment 
generally against disease, and control of 
Electricity.” 

Sir Frederick Treves, Bart., who per- 
formed the operation for appendicitis on 
the late King Edward, and who saw 
with his own eyes the ravages of war in 
South Africa, adds valuable testimony 
in the same direction: ‘“The most bene- 
ficent discovery of the last fifty years 
was that of Antiseptic Surgery by Lord 
Lister. It has made modern surgery 
and its astounding results possible. The 
present war, without antiseptic meas- 
ures, would be too horrible and too de- 
structive to contemplate.” 

Dr. Horton, the distinguished Free 
Church preacher, plumps for “Electric 
Lighting as an invention,’ and adds: 
“The Antiseptic Treatment of Disease 
seems to me to be quite the most valu- 
able discovery of the last half century.” 

Similarly another distinguished Non- 
conformist, Sir John McClure, Head 
Master of Mill Hill School, chooses 
Wireless as the most useful invention, 
and, as a discovery, the Antiseptic 
Treatment of Disease, adding: “I can- 
not well separate usefulness from 
beneficence in either case,” and Pro- 
fessor Flinders Petrie, the famous 
Egyptologist, divides his vote between 
“Vacuum and Cold Storage preserva- 
tion of food,’ and “Microbes and 
Prophylactic and Aseptic Treatment.” 

Anesthetics have been more than once 
referred to already, and they take a high 
place in the voting. Bishop Welldon, 
Dean of Manchester, writes: “If I ask 
myself what has been the most benefi- 
cent discovery of the last fifty or sixty 


years, I cannot doubt that it has been 
the discovery of Anesthetic Medicines, 
It is indeed a little older than fifty or 
sixty years; for I think Sir James Simp- 
son first made use of chloroform as an 
anesthetic in 1847. Nothing in all his- 
tory has done so much to relieve human 
suffering, and thereby to facilitate the 
progress of surgery. In the public gar- 
dens of Boston, U.S.A., there is, if my 
memory serves me right, a monument 
which commemorates the first use of 
ether as an anesthetic in the State hos- 
pital of Massachusetts, and on the base 
are inscribed the sacred words: ‘Neither 
shall there be any more pain.’ Hardly 
any monument in the world has so 
deeply impressed me as that.” 

Mr. Horace Annesley Vachell, whose 
novel “The Hill” has done for his ,old 
school, Harrow, what “Tom Brown's 
School Days” did for Rugby, chooses 
“Electric Light, because it illumines a 
thousand avenues leading us on to new 
and better conditions,” and “Anesthetics, 
because they have helped to ameliorate 
suffering.” 


Some Votes for the Bicycle 


yaor RITCHIE, the honoured elder 
daughter of the great Englishman 
who wrote “Vanity Fair,” sends a delight- 
ful postcard, on which she says: ‘I have 
been interested in your inquiry and, 
though I am not able to grasp the many 
problems and facts which grow more 
wonderful and dazzling day by day as 
one lives on, I will answer from my 
own point of view, which may be that 
of some of my contemporaries. We are 
not always at war, and in peace I am 
inclined to think that the invention that 
has been most useful to the greatest 
number in the last fifty years is the 
Bicycle, which is for all conditions of 
life and people, health, work, friendship; 
for town and for country places, and 
which benefits the poor no less than the 
more prosperous classes. Then, for dis- 
covery, the use of Anesthetics in peace 
time and war time seems to be like light 
in the darkness of pain and suffering.” 
_ At this point Lady Ritchie breaks 
into a charming personal reminiscence. 
“Rather to my surprise,” she says, “a 
nurse I consulted suggested Gramo- 
phones, and two more backed her up, 
saying the good effect was so wonderful 
in hospitals. If you would tell me in 
which number of The Strand Magazine 
the answers will be given I should be 
glad to supply the nurses with a copy.” 

Lady Ritchie is the only correspondent 
who gives the gramophone a good word, 
although, as an invention bordering on 
the uncanny, it vies with Wireless 
Telegraphy itself; but the humble 
“push-bike” is not without apologists in 
addition to Sir Harry Johnston, already 
quoted. Another greatly revered lady, 
Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett, the 
widow of the famous blind Postmaster- 
General, Henry Fawcett, agrees with 
“Anne Thackeray” as to the Bicycle. 
She calls it “the most useful invention 
of the last fifty years, because it has 
set millions of people free to move freely 
from place to place in pursuit of occu- 
pation, recreation, and all other activi- 
ties.’ These two ladies enjoy the 
support of Lord Rayleigh, O.M., who, 
in answer to the question, “Which is the 
most useful invention?” replies: ‘“Per- 
haps the bicycle.” 

As far as invention is concerned, the 
Aeroplane and Wireless Telegraphy lead, 
with the Telephone and Motor Traction 
close runners-up. Mr. Richard White- 
ing, the philosophical author of “No. 5, 
John Street,” writes: “Out and away 
the Telephone and Wireless. The first 
especially is as great as the locomotive 
in its labour-saving effects on time and 
distance as hindrances to human inter- 
course, and in (Continued on page 124) 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Most Useful Invention 


(Continued from page 122) 


its addition to the productive powers 
of the race.” 


Sir Oliver Lodge 


IR OLIVER LODGE, the distin- 

guished scientist and Principal of 
Birmingham University, chooses “Aerial 
Navigation” and “The Electrical nature 
of matter, for both have far-reaching im- 
portance not full foreseen at present.” 
Sir William Crookes, O.M., confeessedly 
one of the foremost electricians and 
chemists of the age, makes the same 
choice as Mr. Richard Whiteing. He 
writes: “In my opinion the most strik- 
ing events during the last fifty years are 
the invention of the Telephone and the 
discovery of Wireless Telegraphy.” 

The eminence of Sir William Crookes 
himself receives remarkable testimony in 
the reply of the philosophic Socialist, 
Mr. H. M. Hyndman, who writes: 
“The most important discovery and in- 
vention for the immediate needs of 
mankind is Sir William Crookes’ exposi- 
tion how to obtain nitrogen for land 
enrichment and other purposes from the 
air. This great discovery was made 
more than twenty years'ago. As it was 
due to an Englishman, it was, of course, 
entirely neglected by our Government 
and our people, It has been of immense 
use to Germany during the war, and 
was practically applied by a French 
company (who obtained heavy water 
power to run the necessary machinery) 
in Norway.” 

Bishop Welldon says: “I feel I must 
say that Aeronautical Science is or will 
be more important to humanity than 
any other scientific achievement of the 
past fifty or sixty years. At present it 
is almost necessarily associated in men’s 
minds with the horrors of war. But 
neither the aeroplane nor, I think, the 
airship, was originally meant to be an 
instrument of destruction; and the aero- 
plane or the airship, as giving man the 
command of the one element which had 
until recently defied him, must, in its 
ultimate influence, rank with the print- 
ing press and the steamship. I only 
hope and pray that it may be used for 
the good and not for the injury of 
mankind.” 

Sir James Crichton-Browne answers: 
“The most useful invention has been the 
Aeroplane, which opens up a new era 
of locomotion,” and Mr. H. G. Wells 
writes: “The most important invention 
since 1850 is the Aeroplane. It is revolu- 
tionizing naval and military tactics; in 
the end it will revolutionize political 
ideas and open a new age for mankind.” 

Mr. Will Crooks, M.P., a man of the 
people, votes for Wireless Telegraphy as 
the most beneficent discovery, and 
makes the characteristic choice, doubt- 
less by reason of his intimate knowledge 
of East-end hospitals and infirmaries, of 
the Finsen Light as the most useful 
invention. 

Father Bernard Vaughan is the only 
correspondent who chooses the products 
of Coal-tar. He says: ‘“Coal-tar prod- 
ucts serve so many ends—dyes, medi- 
cines, antiseptics, and sweetings. The 
by-products of gas-tar are more to 
come.” He adds further: ‘The most 
beneficent discovery, in some respects, 
is Wireless Telegraphy. Its actio in 
distans, its annihilation of space, its 
instantaneous call everywhere where 
installed.” 

Sir James Yoxall, M.P., the versatile 
Secretary of the National Union of 
Teachers and eminent connoisseur, makes 
the distinctive choice of “Natural Selec- 
tion as an explanation of those varia- 
tions which induce evolutionary progress ; 
this has transformed,” he adds, “all 
scientific and philosophical thought, but 
even yet has only covered half its future 
province.” Also, like Sir Martin Con- 
way, he considers “Motor-traction, by 


quickening locomotion, increasing the 
amount of it, and reducing the amount 
of heavy human toil,” to be the most 
useful invention. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle also makes 
a “lonely” selection: “I should say 
Sir Ronald Ross’s discovery that the 
mosquito carries the germ of malaria is 
the most beneficent discovery. It has 
made great regions habitable which were 
practically barren before, and has eased 
much suffering.” 

Several distinguished correspondents 
define the word “discovery” in its 
broadest sense, considering probably 
that a discovery in the realm of ethics 
is even more important and beneficent 
than one in physical science. Lord 
Leverhulme, the founder of Port Sun- 
light, writes, for instance: “In my 
opinion the greatest discovery of the 
twentieth century has been that making 
war on peaceful neighbours does not 
pay, and there is immense hope for the 
future of mankind in this discovery, 
We are greatly indebted to Mr. Norman 
Angell for being the first to call atten- 
tion to this great fact. All peaceful arts 
will flourish and Discovery and Inven- 
tion will be further stimulated the more 
this great fact is grasped.” 

Mr. H. G. Wells, too, considers that 
“The most beneficent discovery ‘is that 
no single nation can hope, in the future, 
to stand alone, and must either subdue 
national pride, self-satisfied isolation, 
and dynastic ambition to the common 
welfare of mankind and the League 
of Nations—or perish like a rogue 
beast.” 

Mrs. Fawcett, the most eminent Fem- 
inist in the world to-day, says: “The 
most useful discovery of the last fifty 
years is the professional and industrial 
capacity of women, because (although 
it is still only in process of develop- 
ment) it is the greatest engine for the 
prevention of waste which mankind has 
yet made.” 

Mr. Coulson Kernahan, author of 
“God and the Ant,’ and one of the 
earliest advocates of National Service, 
fitly closes this Symposium by writing: 
“Our world has been revolutionized by 
Invention and Discovery during the last 
fifty or sixty years. Wireless Telegraphy 
and Aviation I always thought would 
come soon. Inoculation as a disease 
preventive, and Anesthetics as preven- 
tives of human suffering, seem to me 
the greatest blessings of the sort ever 
conferred upon the world. One recalls 
with pride that Jenner and Lister were 
British born. 

“Incidentally I deplore the fact that, 
whereas in Germany, France, and 
America scientific research is encouraged 
and sometimes subsidized, in this coun- 
try, unless a man of science has private 
means, he has often to turn to some- 
thing else for a. living. Germany’s 
readiness to encourage scientific research, 
and England’s neglect to do so, have 
heavily handicapped us in the war. 

“The most horrible discovery is that 
human nature and a nation can sink to 
the level of some Germans. The great- 
est discovery is that British soldiers 
can show sacrifice which is almost 
godlike.” 

From this Symposium we get some 
idea how large a place the English- 
speaking race has filled in the modern 
history of Invention and Discovery. 
The war has speeded up all the mechan- 
ical processes of mankind, and sharpened 
the wits of men to intensive production 
and the most wonderful devices of de- 
fence and attack. It remains to be seen 
whether in the coming days of peace 
the lessons learned in war will retain 
their force. Certain it is that the nation 
which values knowledge more than 
arms will win the foremost place in 
the world. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Art and Hokum in the Theatre 


By FRANK WRIGHT TUTTLE 


T must be apparent by now to al- 
most everyone in America who is at 
all interested in the theatre, that 


' there has recently been a good deal of 


conversation on the subject of art in 
connection with the stage. Now in the 


| days of our fathers’ lustiness, the gen- 


eral run of theatre-goers never suspected 
for five minutes that there could be the 
slightest connection between the thing 
called art and the thing called the the- 
atre. To them, the first was the exclu- 
sive property of exclusive people who 


| belonged to Browning Societies, the sec- 





ond was within the reach of anyone 
who had the price of admission and the 
desire to be entertained. 


THE suspicion that what went on in 
the mind of a dramatist might be 
akin to what went on in the mind of 
a portrait painter certainly never en- 
tered the public’s mind until quite re- 
cently—until about the time, to’ be 
quite definite, that Americans began to 
pay money to see the happy little harle- 
quinades of that jolly dog, Hendrik 
Ibsen. That is generally recognized by 
those who write about art in connection 
with the stage as being the inceptive 
point of “the drama of ideas,” and “the 
new movement in the theatre.” From 
then until the present day the idea that 
play-writing was an art has had a tre- 
mendous impetus, so that now count- 
less books have been written in which 
the word art and the word drama are 
made to lie down together without so 
much as making a face at each other. 


iv is frequently said nowadays, in 
fact, that this is the greatest age in 
the drama since Shakespeare. When, 
we are asked, has there been such an 
array of first-class names writing for 
the theatre since the age of Elizabeth? 
Just look at them. Taking only the 
dramatists who write in English, there 
are Barrie, Shaw and Galsworthy, Pi- 
nero and Henry Arthur Jones, Stanley 
Houighton, Sutro, and Lord Dunsany— 
and many more if you wish to take the 
trouble to look up the drama books. 
Without doubt that is an imposing list. 


' There are giants in these days. 


N the other hand, there is another 
fact which must have crowded it- 
self upon the attention of the casual 
theatre-goer who has begun to notice 
the sudden popularity of art as a word 


| in the vocabulary of all our best writ- 


ers on the contemporary theatre; and 


| that is the unpopularity of art in the 


| especially depressed by this fact. 


majority of plays which he happens to 
see. I am not maintaining, you under- 
stand, that the average play-goer is 
I am 


' merely remarking that he cannot have 





failed to notice it. I am only trying to 
discover why, when the bocks on the 
stage are full of art, the theatres which 
you visit are full of hokum. 


ND that, clearly enough, calls for a 
short digression on the distinction 
between art and hokum. I suspect that 
the difference is realized in a general 
way, but it will do no harm to establish 
it definitely. Art, of course, is more or 
less like the word gentleman—it suffers 
somewhat in the translation; it is al- 
most wiser to leave it undefined. 


HOWEVER, just by way of getting 
a starting point, let us say that 
art is something that has to do with 
the interpretation of life—that is broad 
enough to include all the provinces and 
the suburbs. The mirror that hokum 


| holds up to life, on the other hand, is 


rather like one of those distorted affairs 
that used to mock the form divine at 
the Eden Musee. Hokum is black art 


—sleight of hand. Art makes people 
laugh or cry, or feel ecstatically sad by 
revealing to them some half-forgotten 
truth about mankind or the world, 
Hokum attempts to obtain the same 
results by tickling them in the ribs or 
holding an onion under their noses. The 
flash of light in Paula Tanqueray’s eyes 
that revealed her recognition—in the 
suitor for her step-daughter’s hand—of 
her own former lover, was art. The 
flash of lightning that revealed the hero 
of “Tiger Rose” sneaking from the cellar 
into a grandfather's clock, was hokum. 
When Mr. Charles Chaplin reveals in 
perfect pantomime that one of the Ger- 
mans whom he thought he had killed in 
“Shoulder Arms” is very much alive, 
by rubbing out one of the chalk marks 
with which he had been checking up 
his hits, that is also art; but when the 
same gentleman hurls a vigorous cheese 
into the German trenches—although his 
sure technique lifts the action far above 
the plane in which it was conceived—it 
must nevertheless be put down as 
hokum. Art is always touched with 
the truth. Hokum is invariably mechan- 
ical. Art is wisdom. Hokum is clever- 
ness. In Europe, which is old, there is 
quite a general feeling for art, which is 
ancient and rather dusty. In America, 
which is young, there is a unanimous 
passion for hokum which is new and 
entirely shiny. 


Wun this distinction in mind, then, 
the question is practically this, 
Granted for the moment that there is 
a good deal of art being created for 
production on the stage, why does the 
average theatre-goer see too little of it 
and so much of hokum? Why is it 
that there are more plays of the great 
ones in books than there are on Broad- 
way? Well, there seem to be several 
reasons. The first is quite simple and 
is merely a matter of mathematics—a 
matter of realizing that numerous as the 
important playwrights may be, they are 
certainly only a handful when they are 
set against the vast hordes of unimpor- 
tant ones. If there were plays running 
on Broadway by half the rather care- 
less list of good playwrights already 
mentioned, there would still be a vast 
number of theatres which would have 
to be filled with plays by authors who 
were not so good. That is not a very 
important reason of course. It is mere- 
ly a very conspicuous one, and a reason 
which is often forgotten when people 
compare our age with, let us say, 
Shakespeare’s time. 


7. that comparison is made, 
we frequently lose sight of the 
fact that we have a rate of produc- 
tion nowadays which would have stag- 
gered an Elizabethan. When an art is 
producing on the large quantity basis, 
the process does not necessarily lower 
the value of the best examples of that 
art. It cannot help but lower the gen- 
eral average, however, for the simple 
reason that the proportion of the medi- 
ocre and the bad is bound to increase 
more rapidly than the proportion of the 
excellent as the total supply grows 
greater. In other words, when we say 
that nearly all the plays in Shakespeare’s 
time were better than mediocre, we must 
not forget that all, in those days, was 
not very many. We must not forget 
that, when Shakespeare produced Ham- 
let for a record-breaking run of two 
nights (or was it three), he did so with- 
out visible competition. No one can say 
what his attendance would have been— 
we assume that actually the S. R. O. 
sign was out—if the Follies of 1595 had 
been running next door, and Fatty 
Arbuckle had been discobolusing cus- 
tard pies at (Continued on page 128) 
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YPRES 


The British Tommies called it ‘‘Wipers’’— 
this little West Flanders town with its fine 
Cloth Hall where in the days before the 
War the linen and lace trade flourished. 
Ypres was bombarded time and again by 
artillery both of the Germans and Allies 
and during the war its streets were deserted 
of all save rumbling motor-lorries or ambu- 
lances scurrying away from the explosion 
of the great shells. But when you go to 
Ypres today you’ll find a city reborn. 

All through Belgium — anywhere on the Con- 
tinent or in England there is one form of travelers’ 


funds that receives instant recognition at any time. 
The long use of 


American Express Travelers Cheques 


makes them as readily acceptable as the currency 
of any country. Wherever you can spend money, 
there you can spend American Express Travelers 
Cheques. And they are convenient to carry and 
insured against loss or theft. 

You can buy Travelers Cheques at your bank 
or the nearest American Express Company’s 
Office. 


They are part of the service our Travel De- 
partment is ready to render you. Write for details 
as to conducted tours, itineraries, etc. 


We will be pleased to send you gratis 


our booklet, ‘‘The American Traveler in 
Europe—1920.’’ It Solves The Problem. 


Travel Department 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
65 Broadway New York City 
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Give Yourself Garter Comfort 
You want to look well dressed— 

You want the muscles and nerves of your 
legs to be free and unrestricted— 

You want comfort— 

It’s given and guaranteed with every pair of 
E. Z. GARTER. 

The wide band fits the leg. 
strong. 


It is soft, yet 


It never binds, yet always holds. 
If all this sounds too good to be true—Try a Pair! 


Single Grip E. Z 40c and 60c 
The E. Z. 2-Grip....50c and 75c 
In medium, small, and large sizes. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


If your haberdasher cannot supply you, send his name and 


the price to 
THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO. 


Dept. V Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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Real Food Prices 


“Quote by Calories,” They Say 


Some are urging that food prices be quoted by calories. 
And that this method be fixed by law. 





the energy unit used as a measure of food 


This is how some necessary foods would be marked 
at this writing if priced on the calory basis: 





Quaker Oats 
Average Meats 
Average Fish 





Cost Per 1000 Calories 


- 5%c Hen’s Eggs oe. 
45c Vegetables llc to 75c 
50c Young Chicken $1.66 
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Quaker Oats mean 
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Eggs 
5 Cents Each 


queen grains only—just the rich, plump, flavory oats. 
pounds from a bushel. 


Another Way 


Here is another comparison. 

Quaker Oats costs one cent 
per large dish. A bite of meat 
costs that much. One egg costs 
five times that. 

You can serve 8 dishes of 
Quaker Oats for the cost of one 
average serving of meat, eggs or 
fish. 

In calories, a dollar buys nine 
times as much in Quaker Oats 
as in the average meat foods. 

Yet the oat is the greatest 
food that grows. It is almost 
the ideal food in balance and 
completeness. 

Pound for pound, it is twice 
as rich as round steak in energ 
nutrition. 


One needs variety in food. But a 
man must have 3,000 calories per 
day. Supply part of them, at trifling 
cost, in delicious Quaker Oats. 

Make this your basic breakfast. 
It will cut down your food cost and 
your folks will be better fed. 


Quaker Oats 


The Extra-Grade Oat Flakes 


They are flaked from 
We get but ten 
To make your oat breakfasts delightful, specify 


extra flavor without extra cost. 


and 35c per package 


Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 


(3258A) 

















VANITY FAIR 


Optimism and the Drama 


(Continued from page 41) 


fectly legitimate reason for killing him; 
in fact, the only logical reason for cap- 
turing the murderer is that he may be 
presented with a loving-cup. The chief 
originality of the entertainment lies in 
Richard Bennett’s performance of the 
role of the district attorney, a character 
which he portrays as if he were enact- 
ing the dreamy ne’er-do-well in an 
Irish drama. Winifred Lenihan, new 
to these parts, is extraordinarily good 
as the girl who didn’t murder the vil- 
lain, after all. 

There is something for every theatre- 
goer to be earnestly delighted about in 
“The Sign on the Door”, Channing Pol- 
lack’s contribution to the dramas of 
crime—and that is that no one has to 
guess who committed the murder. It is 
all done right there in front of you; 
there is practically no brain-work re- 
quired of the spectator. Mr. Pollack 
makes one of his characters, a police 
inspector, assure the murderer that no 
jury would ever convict him. This is 
comforting to know, for to the mere 
layman, it is inconceivable that he could 
ever be acquitted, save by twelve good 
morons and true. 

Lowell Sherman is a most likable 
villain,—in fact, the real interest of the 
play seems to be killed when he is 
murdered. Fortunately, his demise 
doesn’t take place until late in the sec- 
ond act. Mary Ryan and Lee Baker 
are the other leaders of an unusually 
competent cast. 

Into Maxine Elliott’s Theatre drifted 
Ernest Truex, in a pretty trifle aptly 
called “No More Blondes”, from the 
scurrying pen of Otto Harbach, who 
has done so much to make the bed the 


most important factor in the great 
American drama. “No More Blondes” 
is the same old farce—how glad we 
should be that our authors and audi- 
ences love old friends best! 


“The Passion Flower” 


g rod as sincerely as one may, there 
is little for the optimist to get any 
real hold upon in “The Passion Flower”, 
the drama translated from the Spanish 
of Jacinto Benavente. Of course, ex- 
tremists in the glad line can work 
themselves to a glow over the fact that 
the play is produced at the Greenwich 
Village Theatre, thus enabling theatre- 
goers to catch a glimpse of Old New 
York. Aside from that, however, not 
even the most ardent disciple of Polly- 
anna could find any happiness in the 
drama of the morbid passion of a man 
for his step-daughter. A curiously som- 
bre play it is, with not one ray of cheer 
to brighten its three long acts. Nance 
O’Neil has a rdle which gives her op- 
portunities for her remarkable emotional 


outbursts. 

Only second to “The Passion 
Flower” in sombreness is “The Frivoli- 
ties of 1920”, which is produced by G. 
M. Anderson—formerly the Broncho 
Billy of film fame—at the Forty-fourth 
Street Theatre. Save for the occasional 
drolleries of Henry Lewis, it is the most 
lugubrious revue of modern times. And 
Mr. Anderson has promised that this is 
but the first annual production of what 
will be 2 practically endless series! Yet 
we glad ones can find something to cling 
to, even here—after all, we can be glad 
by remembering that the “Frivolities” 
will come but once a year. 


Gd Gd Ge 


Art and Hokum in the Theatre 


(Continued from page 126) 


the little movie around the corner. Let 
us hazard a guess, however, that there 
would have been a certain decrease—at 
least among the “groundlings” in the 
pit. It isn’t much of a hazard. The 
matter of quantity production, then, is 
one reason why it is so hard to find art 
on Broadway in an age when we are 
told that it is flourishing in our midst. 

There is another reason, however, 
which is so obvious, although it is 
much more vital; and that is, that when 
you look for art on Broadway, you are 
looking for something in a department 
store which is much more interested in 
selling you something quite different— 
something which, they will tell you, is 
“just as good”; and that something we 
have already spoken of. It is hokum. 
Now there is no possible objection to 
selling hokum. People like it. It pleases 
them. There is an objection, however, 
to offering it for sale’ as though there 
were no distinction between it and art. 
Yet that is exactly what isdone. Hokum 
and art in the theatre are criticized by 
the same standards and the same people. 
They are even exhibited in the same 
frame. And that is just a little hard on 
the artists of the theatre. Isuppose that 
even a New Yorker would be upset if 
he discovered that someone were ex- 
hibiting Whistler’s in the subway with 
the chewing-gum ads—granted of course 
that someone else had told him that 
they were Whistlers, and what Whistlers 
were—but he takes it as a matter of 
course that Galsworthy can be produced 
in the same theatre that has recently 
held a bedroom farce. He seems per- 


fectly capable of grasping the fact that 
Beethoven is not the same kind of thing 
as Berlin, but he appears equally in- 
capable of comprehending the difference 
between Barrie and Burlesque. To him 
they are both “shows”; they are adver- 
tised in the same section of his news- 
paper and their tickets are sold at the 
same agency. 

There are art museums and concert 
halls in New York City which are well 
patronized, but there is not a single art 
theatre. Now by an art theatre, I do 
not mean arty-art theatre where the 
electrician plays many-colored lights on 
the helpless actors as though he were a 
gardener with a hose, or where they in- 
tone Maeterlinck as though the Belgian 
dramatist had written a permanent stage 
direction forbidding actors to speak his 
lines otherwise than in a shuddering 
monotone. I mean simply an ordinary 
pay-as-you-enter theatre where you 
could count on seeing plays by the de- 
serving artists already mentioned — or 
their like performed by competent ac- 
tors. I mean, in short, a theatre like the 
Comedie in France. The lack of such a 
playhouse is the most important reason, 
I think, why we see so little in New 
York, of the dramatic art about which 
we are hearing so much. 

It is difficult to detect the fragrance 
of the rose when the air is saturated 
with eau de cologne. It is ridiculous to 
call for a tone poem when the ball-room 
floor is crowded with syncopators. It 
is unfair to ask art to flourish in the 
theatres that have already been dedi- 
cated to hokum. 
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The dignified estate, the delightful place 
n near town, the cozy bungalow, all are adver- 
i- tised in the Real Estate Mart of House & 
: Garden. 
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; Now Is the Time to Buy | 
al More real estate bargains are being offered now than 
t ever before. We are in constant touch with brokers who 
d specialize in selected localities throughout the country. 
( They can find you what you want if it is obtainable. seuld 
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School 


Solo Danseur 
Classique 
Pavlowa Mordkin 
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and 
Wordsworth School 
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Ballet, Interpretative Classic, National and Folk Dancing. 
Children’s Courses a Specialty. Baby Work. Nature Danc- 
ng and Dramatic Pantomime. Modern Ballroom Dancing. 
coors, of pre-eminent Specialists 
Classes—Private Lessons. Nerael Courses 
Booklet ‘‘S” descriptive of the school on request 
Summer Normal Course 1920 June and July 
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Two uty Ball Rooms for — for — Social bot 
Duryea Dances Every Thursday Evening, Subscription $1.10 











IMPERIAL METHOD OF 
TRAINING A DANCER” 
By Veronine Vestoff 


Two Volumes 
Elementary and Graduate 
The Key to Aesthetic Danc- 
ing, containing Bar Exercises, 
Plastique Movements. Tech- 
nique of Dancing, Toe Ex- 
ercises with music and 120 

photographs. 
Price $5.00 per volume. 


“NATURE DANCING” 
By Sonia Serova 

The text book to perfect nat- 

ural movement, containing 

Fundamental Exercises in 

Walking, Running, Leaping 

and Springing, Grecian Poses, 

Five Interpretative Nature 

Studies. Illustrated. 

Price $5.00. 

“BABY WORK” 
By Sonia Serova 

Contains Y Mile. Serova’s orig- 


inal method of instruction for 
very young children and_ six 





\, Baby Dances. Price $5.00. / 
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You can quickly dissolve superfluous flesh easily 
and with safety wherever desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’ S famous medicated 
reducing Rubber Garments 
For Men and Women 


Cover Entire Body 
or Any Part 





Endorsed by leading physicians 
and worn by society everywhere, 
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a” Send for Free Illustrated Booklet, NECK — 


Dr. JEANNE A. WALTER, 353 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 
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115 Devonshive St. 
Boston 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 











We specialize in Government bonds and other 
investment securities. This tirm was founded 
in 1865 and we have always endeavored to 
recommend to our clients conservative invest- 
ments. As members of the New York and 
Boston Stock Exchanges we are prepared to 
execute orders for the purchase or sale of secu- 
rities on a cash basis in large or small amounts. 


A circular describing several issues of desirable 
investment securities will be sent on request. 


Kadder,Peahody &Co. 


17 Wall Stxrect 
New Yowl< 
































Herschell-Spillman 
Motor Company 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Second largest independent 
manufacturers of automo- 
bile and truck motors in the 
United States. 

8% First Preferred Stock 


Strong sinking fund provi- 
sions, assuring ready mar- 
ketability. 


Price, Par $50 Per Share 


Dividends Quarterly 


To Net 8% 
A SOUND INVESTMENT 


Write me today for 
Special Circular 


Thomas C. Perkins 


Specialist for eighteen years on 

the best dividend-paying New 

England and New York State 
industrial stocks. 


36 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 











AND NOW 
FINANCE— 


Vanity Fair aims to 
cover all the leisure 
interests of the man 
about town—the stage 


— art — literature — 
dancing — sport 
—clothes. To each it 


gives just that half- 
glance, that clever so- 
phisticated touch that 
the great world itself 
accords. 


Inasmuch as finance is 
also an interest of 
the Vanity Fair man’s 
leisure hours, we are 
instituting a depart- 
ment in charge of Mr. 
Merryle S. Rukeyser 
whose connection with 
the subject is a matter 
of common knowledge. 
But— you won't be 
bored. Accuracy 
doesn’t come by the 
ton—outside of the 
Congressional Record. 


VANITY FAIR 
19 W. 44th St., New York 











VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 
Looking Ahead Through Windshields 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


N the memory of the average college 
senior, small boys would yell, “get 
a horse” every time an automobile 

limped through the streets. 

That was in the days when the giant 
automotive industry was an infant. In 
those days, the purchase of a passenger 
car was an expression of a pioneering, 
adventuresome spirit, and all but the 
wealthy were mute. When at length 
it was demonstrated that the vehicle 
would actually run without getting a 
horse, a new phase was reached. Buy- 
ing a car at this period not only pro- 
vided a device for locomotion, but also 
great social prestige. 

But now scarcely a fifth of a century 
after the teething days of the industry 
an automobile brings with it no un- 
seen advantages. It undoubtedly does 
set free pleasurable emotions for mil- 
lions, but not in the indirect way that 
it used to delight hundreds. The new 
production figures of the manufacturers 
prove beyond the peradventure of a 
doubt that the time has forever passed 
when ownership of a car in the United 
States is a mark of great distinction. 

Examination of the amazing registra- 
tion of cars makes one speculate as to 
what classes are still without them. Of 
course, if all working men were earning 
as much money as some glib propa- 
gandist would have us believe, there 
would be as many automobiles as fam- 
ilies. There is another source of the 
disfranchised. Since the charges at the 
laundries have been increased, the white 
collar classes, who are more pitied than 
helped, seem further from possessing 
their own cars than ever. Out of these 
two groups chiefly, the masses of no- 
automobile owners are recruited. And 
thus it can be understood, that whereas 
the population was approximately 110,- 
000,000 at the beginning this year, only 
7,600,000 automobiles were in_ use. 
Compare these statistics with those of 
the good old days (?) in 1899, when 
the population was 75,000,000 and the 
number of automobiles in use was less 
than 4,000. 

For twenty years, the ranks of the 
non-owners have been progressively re- 
duced, and, if the process continues at 
the same rate for another twenty years, 
the present market rate for the stocks 
of the efficient automobile and acces- 
sory manufacturers, though seemingly 
inflated, would in reality be excessively 
low. To the automobile manufacturer 
and to the investor in motor securities, 
the overwhelmingly important question 
is how fast will the non-automobile 
owners pass through the narrow part 
of the sand glass of prosperity and be- 
come possessors of cars. 

If the cleavage between those who 
have passenger cars and those who 
have not should become fixed, the 
growth of the industry would be 
checked—the “saturation point” would 
be reached. 

This question of the ultimate capacity 
of the American people to consume 
automobiles is now being warmly dis- 
cussed within the industry. The gen- 
eral manager of one of the large plants, 
in giving his views, which are fairly 
representative, said: ‘‘Since the auto- 
mobile industry lay aside its war work 
and plunged headlong into the pro- 
duction of cars for more peaceful needs, 
I have been interested and at times 
amused to read and hear discussions 
on the subject of the ‘saturation point’ 
of the industry. 

“What do people mean by ‘satura- 
tion point’ anyway? How can there 


possibly be a ‘saturation point’ with 
any commodity such as the automobile 
—the one great invention and develop- 


ment of this era for economizing of 
time ? 

“In most of the ‘saturation point’ 
discussions, I note references to the 
number of people in this country and 
abroad who have incomes of about 
$5,000 and $10,000, as being buying 
prospects, and that the cthers are |a- 
belled as hopeless. As a basis for com- 
puting the automobile market this js 
obviously absurd. The demand for 
automobiles does not result from the 
number of people who have incomes 
above any specified amounts, any more 
than the demand for typewriters, steam 
engines, telephones, or wheelbarrows, 
All these things are bought because they 
are needed, and where their services 
will pay the purchaser a dividend on 
his investment.” 

This diagnosis seems reasonably cor- 
rect, as far as it goes, but it still leaves 
the problems of production managers 
as to 1921 prospects unsolved. And 
yet no more precise statement for the 
distant future can wisely be made. One 
cannot arbitrarily select a minimum in- 
come which an automobile owner needs, 
Dollars themselves change in value, as 
every one who has tried to buy any- 
thing since the outbreak of the war in 
Europe has learned. 

Despite the hazards of foretelling the 
future, which every fortune teller has 
charted, it is confidently predicted in 
the inner circles of the industry, where 
optimism is unadulterated, that before 
long 12,000,000 cars will be in use in 
these United States, and that replace- 
ments of old cars with new will amount 
to more than 2,000,000 a year. By the 
end of the current year, automobile 
prophets expect to see 9,000,000 cars 
in use in the country, and 10,000,000 
by the end of 1921. About ninety-five 
per cent of this year’s production will 
be sold for domestic use. Outside of 
the United States, only the surface has 
been scratched, but at the moment 
Europe has other things to worry about. 

The domestic demand is so many laps 
ahead of the supply that the export 
field is a matter of academic discussion 
for the automobile manufacturer. In 
1921 and after, he will no doubt great- 
ly appreciate foreign orders, but this 
year they would prove an embarrass- 
ment. However, the working out of a 
credit mechanism by means of which 
the Old World can buy from the new 
other miscellaneous commodities which 
it needs directly concerns the auto 
maker. And this because the large do- 
mestic demand for his product is con- 
tingent upon the general high tensioned 
business activity which in part is de- 
pendent on huge foreign orders. 

Touring through the auto  strong- 
holds of Michigan and Ohio gives one 
a vivid sense of the dynamic state of 
the industry. On vacant lots new fac- 
tories are springing into being, and 
additional wings and betterments are 
being made. The curve of high pro- 
duction is still moving upwamd. 

In these days when folk are shouting 
about the menace of underproduction, 
the makers of finished cars and_ parts 
are setting new high marks in their 
current output. The development of 
automatic machines, which take much 
of the tedious work off the shoulders 
of human beings, has been more marked 
in the automotive field than in any 
other large industry. Mechanical prog- 
ress, facilitated by the practice of pool- 
ing newly patented ideas and devices, 3s 
being made so irresistibly that any al- 
leged deterioration of the quality of 
work done by working folk is more 
than offset in the automobile shops. 

In Akron, (Continued on page 132) 
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REDUCHgargivdly 


Three slices of Basy Bread a day - - 
Reduces your weight in a natural way 








What one woman says : 
Doctors’ Essential Foods Co. 
Orange, N. J. 
; Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, 
Gentlemen: —In the fifteen now recognized as the standard weight reducing ration. 


weeks’ Basy Bread Course J 
have lost twenty-five pounds; 
my flesh is so firm it is dif- 
ficult to reduce. I can breathe 
better, and can walk without 
hard breathing; on the whole, 
I feel much better and thank 


Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a whole- 
some and delicious food, scientifically prepared. 

By simply eating three slices of Basy Bread a day, thousands 
of people have regained their normal weight. No unpleasant 
dieting. No medicine. No irksome exercise. 

You will be very much interested in the Basy Booklet, which 
is an authoritative statement on Obesity, its cause and cure. 
Write for your copy today. 


Very truly yours, 
Mrs. M. H. K. 
West End Ave., N. Y. 


DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL FOODS CO. 32°2k"eoeAysnes. 
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Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed 
Fat Reducer 


For Men and Women 
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will show reduction taking place in 11 days or money 
refunded. The reducer (not electrical) reduces un- 
sightly parts promptly, reducing only where you wish 
to lose and the Lawton Method Dissolves and Elimi- 
nates superfluous fat from the system. Easily fol- 
lowed directions do not require exercises, star i' gz, 
medicines or treatment; not only rids you of fat but 
improves appearance and general health, brings physi- 
cal and mental vigor and enables you to regain and 
retain your normal weight. Dr. Lawton (shown in 
picture) reduced from 211 to 152 Ibs.; this reducer 
and genuine method have been the means whereby a 
__ great number of fat people through the United States 
and elsewhere have easily gotten rid of unhealthy, disfiguring fatty tissue, 
without discomfort. Any stout man or woman can obtain these results whether 
10 or 100 pounds overweight, look better and feel better. The complete cost 
$5.00. Send for your reducer today. Remember it is guaranteed. 


Dept. 83, 120 W. 70th St., New York City. 
For personal services, call or phone Col. 4669 


Dr. Thomas Lawton 











Smart Winter Outfits 
For Chauffeurs 


Including Suit, 
Overcoat and Cap 
To Match 


Specially 
Priced 
























Outfits of this kind were 
a Brill innovation, they 
soon became a Brill spe- 
cialty, and have now de- 
veloped into the most im- 
portant feature of A 
Motor Apparel Depart- 
ment, which has become 
noted for distinctive ex- 
clusive and unusual cloth- 
ing for Chauffeurs, and 
owners. Outfits that offer 
the very limit of value, ac- 
companied with the Brill 
guarantee of quality and 
service. 


BROADWAY AT 49th STREET 























VANITY FAIR 


will attend to all your shopping. 
Its corps of expert shoppers 
will save you time, trouble 
Address 


and expense. 


Vanity Fair Shopping Service 
19 West 44th Street New York City 
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A NEW PLACE IN WHICH 
TO LOOK FOR OLD THINGS 
UNUSUAL PIECES OF FUR- 
NITURE ANTD TEXTILES. 
RARE OLD POTTERY AND 
DECORATIVE OBJECTS. 
TAIPESTRY COVERED FUR= 
NITURE < 3 3 F4 $s 
All prices are based on genuine value. 
Articles of artistic merit gladly considered. 





INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


CONSIGNMENT <NRTS, Inc. 


GAINSBOROUGH STUDIOS, 222 We SHOTH STs NEW YORK 
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Danersk 
Decorative Furniture 


Have you thought of the new homes, 
like classic palaces that crown the 
hills around Santa Barbara; the 
gracious dwellings near Lake Minne- 
tonka in the Minnesotas; all the 
lovely houses in the suburbs of our 
cities; and the great estates on Long Island? In each one of them there 
are rooms where DANERSK FURNITURE is not only appropriate, but 


offers the largest measure of beauty and originality in proportion to its cost. 
Our well constructed chairs and cabinets are to our artist finishers as the 
canvas to the painter. You choose the pieces that you want and we finish 
them in some lovely scheme that is in harmony with your fabrics and 
draperies, without added cost. . 

Buy through your decorator or dealer or direct. 

Send for latest number of our bulletin “The Danersk” G-3 
Charming sets on exhibition at 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION, 2 West 47th St., New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue, 4th Floor 
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Dentists Now Urge 


A New Teeth Cleaning Method 


All Statements Approved by High Denta! Authorities 


Leading dentists all over 
America are urging the adop- 
tion of a film-removing tooth 
paste. 


Millions of people have 
already proved it. In every 
circle nowadays you see white, 
glistening teeth. Ask about 
them and the owners will say, 
probably, that Pepsodent has 
done it. 


By Fighting Film 


Those results come from 
fighting film — that viscous 
film which ever forms on 
teeth. Most lack of luster is 
now traced to that, also most 
other tooth troubles. 


Film clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. The tooth 
brush does not end it. The 
ordinary tooth paste does not 
dissolve it. So much of it 
stays and hardens, until you 
have it taken off in the den- 
tist’s chair. 


Film is what discolors— 


not the teeth. It is the basis 
of tartar. It holds food sub- 
stance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in 
it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. All 
these troubles have been con- 
stantly increasing for lack of 
a film combatant. 


The Way is Found 


Dental science, after years 





of searching has found a way | 


to fight film. Five years of 
clinical and laboratory tests 


have proved it beyond ques- | 


tion. 

For home use the method 
is embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent, made to 
meet every dental require- 
ment. And to make it known 
quickly 
10-Day Tube is being sent to 
everyone who asks. 


A Quick, Convincing Test 


The Pepsodent results are evi- 
dent and quick. A ten-day test 
will leave no doubt about them. 
And a book will tell the reason. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin. The 
film is albuminous matter. The 
object of Pepsodent is to dissolve 
it, then to day by day combat it. 

A new discovery makes this 
method possible. Pepsin must be 
activated, and the usual agent is 
an acid harmful to the teeth. But 
science has found a harmless ac- 
tivating method. Now active pep- 





PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadén 


4 Ten-Day Tube F ree 


sin can be constantly applied, and 
forced into every hiding place of 
film. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the viscous film. See 
how the teeth whiten as the fixed 
film disappears. 

Look at your teeth now, then 
look in ten days. Let your own 
teeth decide between the old 
ways and the new. This is im- 
portant. Cut out the coupon so 
you won’t forget. 











The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere 
and supplied by druggists in large tubes. 


THE PEPSODENT COM- 
PAN Dept. 97, 1104 S$ 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent 
DP) Sets cbs pe bse Shes Sos she hes cas 





in every home, a, 











VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 


(Continued from page 130) 


which might ‘aptly be called Rub- 
berville, a manufacturer was dis- 
cussing the labor situation. He re- 
peated the current formulas about loaf- 
ing on the job. Perhaps he was right, 
but the output of tires per man has 
increased twentyfold in the last five 
years as a result of technical improve- 
ment in the industry. Production charts 
of one of the large companies show this. 

The Ford Motor Company, whose 
prestige survived despite the combined 
onslaught of American humorists, hopes 
soon to be turning out an average of 
4,000 cars a day. Several months ago 
the output passed 3,500 on peak days, 
and new units were yet to be placed 
into operation. 

Passenger car production in 1920— 
take it from the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce—should be ap- 
proximately 2,250,000 and truck pro- 
duction between 400,000 and 425,000. 
Despite the meagre output during the 
first three months of 1919, when the 
industry was demobilizing, the produc- 
tion for the year was the largest in 
history. The total output was 1,891,- 
929, compared with 1,868,000 in 1917, 
the next best year. The wholesale value 
of the cars sold last year was $1,807,- 
594,580. 

It is in the light of these conditions 
in the automotive industry that the 
climbing prices of motor securities must 
be studied. Behind the leaping to un- 
precedented heights of the stocks, is this 
tremendous growth of the automobile 
owning population. In profits made, 
as well as in production, 1919 was a 
record year, and it is anticipated that 
1920 will be better. 

Until the dramatic smash of stock 
prices in November last, motor stocks, 
defiant of Newton’s theories about 
gravitation, moved only upward. After 
the first drastic reaction, they began 
gradually to soar again. Familiarity 
with the manner in which they have 
sprung up from nowhere to fantasti- 
cally high prices, might well make one 
hestitate before forecasting still higher 
market quotations. 

Up to the time of this writing, there 
has been no evidence of substantial 
selling out of automobile stocks by the 
men who run the companies. Observers 
with a tinge of cynicism declare that the 
time has not yet come when the men 
on the inside deem it wise to unload 
their securities on the gullible public. 
The most unrestrained optimists are 
the men in the midst of the plants and 
offices of the industry. 

Folk living further uptown in New 
York—or residing in the provinces— 
often wonder what the Wall Street view 
of a given proposition is. But, strictly 
speaking, Wall Street cannot have one 
opinion about any subject. In the na- 
ture of things, classes of views exist 
in the financial district. Money row is 
populated by bulls and bears, to whom 
harmony is unknown. The mark of 
the former is their constant belief that 
security prices will ascend, whereas the 
members of the latter cult—the bears— 
always feel that stocks are going down. 
In the security markets, their differences 
of opinion are settled. 

At present, the view prevailing in 
Wall Street is that automobile stocks 
will go higher. Brokers and other citi- 
zens of the financial community for the 
most part surmise that there will be 
another rise of the motors during the 
spring and summer, and then perhaps 
a revision downward. 

In assessing the value of motor se- 
curities, the investor cannot afford to be 
guided too much by the general state 
of the industry. What he needs is data 
about the capitalization, earnings, man- 
agement, and prospects of the particu- 
lar company, to whose securities he is 
attracted. 


Over a long period, the condition of 
the automotive industry will depend 
upon business conditions generally. Ip 
times of prosperity, the number of those 
who simply cannot be without cars will 
be measurably larger than in lean years, 

The known facts about the future of 
the industry are indeed favorable, but 
factors yet unknown will also con- 
tribute to the vacillating of security 
prices. The time to worry about auto- 
mobile stocks will come when the men 
on the inside decide to get rid of them, 
With the future still a matter of specu- 
lation, philosophical as well as mar- 
gined, the past of the motor stocks js 
a story of values pyramided more quick- 
ly than even the most imaginative an- 
ticipated. ; 

Take the case of General Motors. In 
the autumn of 1913, General Motors 
was selling at $30 a share; during the 
boom market of 1915, it got up to 
$530; and at the peak of prices in the 
bull market of 1919, up to the equiva- 
lent of more than $2,000 (meantime, 
each share of stock had been divided 
into five, as a result of general reor- 
ganization and the acquirement of many 
new plants). If a man invested $3,000 
in General Motors stock in 1913 and 
kept his shares through all the vicissi- 
tudes of the stock market until No- 
vember last, his holdings would have 
been worth $200,000. General Motors 
has been a splendid omnibus for carry- 
ing obscure men to millionaires’ row. 

The fate of no other automobile com- 
pany has been so spectacular, with the 
exception of the Ford Company, but 
Ford stock lies outside the realm of 
speculation. It is now almost entirely 
in the hands of Mr. Henry Ford and 
his son, Edsel, who, by the way, uses a 
Ford car exclusively, although his father 
sometimes appears in a more expensive 
machine. The workers of the company 
are to participate in the profits of the 
future. 

While General Motors was fluctuat- 
ing between 118% and 406% in 1919, 
Studebaker moved in market value 
from 4534 to 151; Stutz Motors, from 
42% to 1447; Pierce Arrow, from 3834 
to 99; White Motors, from 45 to 86; 
and Willys-Overland, from 23% to 40%. 
And the stocks of the companies which 
make motors, parts, and accessories, 
which comprise a billion-dollar industry, 
moved up correspondingly. American 
Bosch Magneto drifted from 84% to 
14374; Fisher Body, of which General 
Motors bought control, from 38% to 
173; and Kelly-Springfield, makers of 
tires, from 68 to 164. The movement 
of these stocks, selected almost at ran- 
dom from the general list, indicate what 
has happened to the motor stocks. The 
high figure given is the best attained 
during the year. The market price on 
December 31 was in each case lower. 

Profits made by those who sold auto- 
mobile stocks furnished the money with 
which many new cars were paid for. 
Thus a circle was formed. But the de- 
mand did not come only from the en- 
riched speculators and investors, many 
of whom retained their securities, in- 
stead of disposing of them in order to 
take profits. 

The demand originated from every 
source where business was good. Per- 
haps the clamor for machines has been 
most audible in the agricultural dis- 
tricts. 

One of the executives of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company was asked 
recently to what extent the sustained 
prosperity of recent years on the farms 
had been stimulating the purchase of 
agricultural machinery. 

“Surprisingly little,’ he replied; “the 
prosperous farmers are instead buying 
automobiles and other things they like, 
and are repairing their old implements 
with new parts in many instances. 
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0 so smart. Every line, every fold of material, every touch 


of trimming is arranged to become the stout figure. 
y or Branches and Agencies Our line includes everything the feminine wardrobe 
- requires—coats, suits, dresses, waists, skirts, corsets, 
n underwear—all specially designed to make the 
z stout woman look her best. 


Sizes 39 to 56 Bust 


if unable to visit any of our stores, 
write Dept. D 3 for Spring Style Book. 














21-23 West 38th Street, New York 





CHICAGO DETROIT 
> 17_N. State St. 255 Woodward Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON 
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VANITY FAIR 


THE HOME SECTOR 
~ A WEEKLY FOR THE NEW CIVILIAN“, 








CONDUCTED BY THE FORMER EDITORIAL COUNCIL OF 


Che Stars and Stripes 


ah . 





A man’s magazine for the 
amusement and convenience of 
all the Americans who wore 
their country’s livery in the Exe» 
. . —=—=—= 
great war. It is making them 
laugh, think, vote and remember. 


A MAN’S MAGAZINE 


It does not smell of Broadway, it gives no hint on the latest word in embroidery 
or boudoir caps, it contains not a word of advice to mothers. But every week it is 
alive with all the enduring features which made the Stars and Stripes the most popular 
newspaper ever published, together with many new ones that have been taken on to 
keep it in liaison with all the dizzy operations now being conducted in the home 
sector— America. 





It tells the ex-soldier all the latest jokes and helps him look for his lost buddies 
and his lost Liberty Bonds. 


It whispers the latest rumors. It hands him the new low-down. 


If you liked the Stars and Stripes remember The Home Sector is by the same 
bunch, for the same bunch and in the same spirit. 


On all newsstands Ten cents a copy 


Write now for particulars of our special 
introductory offer for a year’s subscripticn 


The Butterick Publishing Company, Butterick Building, New York 
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THE only treatment 
that will permanent- 
ly remove all Super- 
fluous Hair from the 
face or any part of 
body without leav- 


ing a mark on the The Breakers iz, 


most delicate skin. a . ‘iiitsin aitiliin 
Removes entire hair ro | “LPINVISIBLE” 








roots and destroys the ON THE OCEAN FRONT FIRE PROOF | Transformation 
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Our illustrated booklet A” 
sent on request, 


Write, phone or call for appointments. 


SEA WATER BATHS FIREPROOF GARAGE Layette ZB 


American and European Plans 


those seeking rest and recreation. 

Dr. Margaret Ruppert 
1112-C Chestnut Street 

Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 








Established 22 years 


— 


14 West 37th St., New York 
\ Telephone Greeley 4191-4192 



























































































Youthful Beauty Reduce Your Flesh 
For Any Wom an Exactly where desired bywearing 
9 Fam 

. The —< Dr. Walter Ss Medicated 
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face will hy ¢ Reducing Rubber 
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“‘Windows of the Soul’? 
FE YES— the most noticeable feature 
of the face—to possess charm, 
beauty and_ expression, st be 
framed with long, ——— : Hyelashes 
and well formed Eyebro' 


tudes of 
women 
have found 
the secret of 
renewe. 
beauty 

Kathryn Was. 
ray’s remarkable 


Facial Exercises 
which remove lines, “‘crow’ s feet’’ and 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give round- 
ness to scrawny necks; lift up sagging 
corners of the mouth and clear up 
muddy or sallow skins without the use 
of cosmetics, creams, massage, masks, 
plasters, straps, vibrators, “beauty” 
treatments, or other artificial means. 
The peng? a Murray Method will show 
you how five minutes daily with these 
simple facial exercises will work won- 
ders. This information is free to all 
who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 
Write for this FREE BOOK which tells just 
what to do to bring back firmness to the facial 
muscles and tissues and smoothness and beauty 
to the skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY. Inc. 
Suite 333 Garland Bldg. Chicago, III. 





TO-DAY If THE DAY OF PERPETUAL YOUTH ~ 
IM APPEARANCE AT LEAST. 


YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE CANNOT BE 
MAINTAINED IF ONES HAIR IS GREY 
OR DISCOLORED, BUT /CIENCE 
PERMITS OF THE RESTORATION 

OF THE HAIR TO ITS 
ORIGINAL COLOR BY 
THE USE OF 


applied nightly will aid Nature in a 
marvelous manner in promoting the 
growth of Eyelashes and Eyebrows. 
Stars of stage and screen, and women 
everywhere use and recommend this 
beauty ‘aid,*twhy not you! Prtce-50c, 
at your dealer’s or direct, in plain 
cover, prepaid. Refuse substitutes. [gam 
Identify the genuine by picture of fy 
“LASH-BROW-INE GIRL’—same f : 
i as below, which is on every box. 
MAYBELL LABORATORIES 
4305-41 Grand Blvd., Chicago 
















SIMPLE, URE 


PREPARATION 
THAT NOT ONLY RESTORES THE 
HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL COLOR BUT 
PRESERVES THE BEAUTY, LIFE, AND 
LusTRE OF THE HAIR AS WELL 


COMPLETE DIRECTIONS FOR USE CONTAINED IN EACH BOX 


AM Shades from Golden to Set ro 















FOR SALE AND APPLIED BY LEADING HAIRDRESSERS AND BY 


NEOs G3 366 Kifth Ave.N.Y. 


Bookle:B» Grey Hair and its Treatment - free 
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TALC +75¢ PARIS 
TOILET WATER $3.50 


FACE POWDER $1.50 PERFUME $150 $250 $5.00 











SEND 25¢ TO VIVAUDOU, TIMES BUILDING,N.Y. 
31 FOR GENEROUS SAMPLE OF LA BOHEME PERFUME |= 














Coats and Suits 


LADIES’ POLO COATS, in genuine Camel’s hair and wool fabrics, KENYON WEATHERPROOFS --- KENREIGN WATERPROOFS 
enjoy the widest popularity. Warm and fiuffy they add brilliancy to for both men and women. In every variety of fabric Built on the 
any scene, Note them at the Southern resorts. principle that the best is the cheapest: 

SPORT KNIT SUITS, in plain and Scotch Heather mixtures. Nothing 


quite so smart, comfortable or appropriate for the average woman’s Kenyon garments are on sale at the best shops in U. S. and Canada 
outdoor activities. They are adapted to the open country and are 


serviceable to a degree far beyond the life of other fabrics. Style cards, with name of local merchant, will be mailed on request. 


NEW YORK C. KENYON COMPANY 


( Wholesale oulys CHICAGO . 
Fifth Ave. Bidg., 23rd St. & 5th Ave. NEW YORK 223 Jackson Boulevard at Franklin St. 














When the Dual Valve Six Pierce- 
Arrow strikes its natural touring 
gait, there is the smoothness of an 
aeroplane flight. There is a sense 
of security, of silence, of swiftness 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


and of rest. In traffic or in the 
open, up hill or on the level, avail- 
able though they be, the gears are 
but seldom needed, such is the 
magic of ample power, 








Buffalo New York — 





